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STATE  WdUGES^ 
ITS  PMT^ltOP 

I'cnnsvlvjinia  farmers  farrowed 
5  000  more  sow.s  durinjr  the  fall  of 
19'IH  than  during-  the  fall  of  1937  arid 
uill  increase  their  pi^'  production  dur- 
i,if  tiie  next  six  months  when  a  na- 
tional increase  of  21  per  cent  in  the 
iiiiinbcr  of  sows  indicated  to  farrow  is 

predicted.  ^  x     *  x. 

The  December  pig-  crop  report  of  the 
Kedcral-State  Crop  Reporting  Service 
of  1lic  Slate  Department  of  Aj^ricul- 
ture  indicates  that  70,000  sows  will  be 
f.irrowed  in  Pennsylvania  durinjr  the 
six  months  ending-  June  1,  19.39,  com- 
p:ii-od  with  f>2,000  last  spring-. 

Sows  farrowed  from  June  1  to  De- 
cember 1,  19:'.8.  numbered  62,000,  com- 
piired  witli  57,000  during-  the  fall  of 
19:{7.  rigs  saved  in  Pennsylvania  dur- 
iiiff  the  fall  of  1938  totaled  415,000. 
eompiired  witli  373,000  in  the  fall  of 
1937.  The  averag-e  fall  litter  in- 
creased from   6.54   in  1937   to   6.70   in 

The  upswing  in  liog-  production  in 
the  rXlTKl)  STATKS,  which  started 
in  the  spring  of  this  year,  will  con- 
tinue into  1939  at  an  aci-elerating- 
r;ite.  Tlie  fall  pig  cro]),  estimated  as 
18  pir  cent  larger  tlian  the  fall  crop 
(if  l't.'!7,  follows  :ii)  estimated  increase 
(if  i;{  i)er  cHnt  in  the  spring-  ]i\g  crop, 
making  the  total  crop  in  1938  about 
1,')  ])er  cent  larger  than  in  1937.  The 
luimher  of  sows  indicated  to  farrow 
ill  the  spring  of  1939  is  21  per  cent 
hirirer  than  the  number  that  farrowed 
[ill  th"  spring  of  1938. 

The  number  of  ])ig-s  saved  in  the  fall 

Lseiisnn  of  19."i8  (.Tune  1st  to  December 

list)    is  estimated    at    27,r).')t,000   head, 

Iwhich  is  an  increase  of  4,220,000  head 

[over  the  fall  crop  of  1937.    This  is  the 

hirjrest  fall  crop  since   1933,  and  it   is 

lonly  about    3    per    cent    smaller    than 

Itlio  jiverage  fall  crop  f(»r  the  five  years 

19:!!)  to    1933.     Increases    over    last 

lyc.ir    were     general     throug-hout     the 

lonntry.      Hy    reg-ions    the     increases 

uTc  iis  follows:     ICast  Xorth  Central, 

I]*)  per  cent :   ^Vest   Xorth   Central,   21 

[per  cent;  North  Atlantic,  10  per  cent; 

><)Uth    .\tlantic,    16    per    cent;    South 

TVntral,  22  ])pr  cent  :   and   Western.  4 

\wv  cent.     Average  size  of  litter   this 

fall  was  the  largest  ever  reported  and 

Ss  .1  continuation  of  the  upward  trend 

|n  size  of  litters  in  evidence  for  some 

i'cnrs. 

The  combined  spring-  and  fall  piy 
irop  of  1938  is  estimated  at  71,088,000 
licjirl.  an  increase  of  9,181,000  over 
1M7.  This  is  the  larg-est  yearly  crop 
since  1933,  but  it  is  8,944,000  head,  or 
H»oiit  12  per  cent  siualler  than  the 
"ve-year  (1929-1933)  average.  The 
l-"iiil):nc(|  crop  in  the  Corn  Kelt  this 
V'-Jir.  estimated  at  47,9r)9,000  head,  is 
pl8,000  head,  or  16  per  cent  larg-er, 
^ut  is  22  per  cent  smaller  than  the 
3ve-year  average. 
The  number  of  sows  to  f arrow  in 
1"  spring  season  of  1939  (December 
,  ♦o  .Tune  1.  1939)  for  the  I'nited 
^'ii^ps  is  indicated  at  8,237,000.  Tliis 
"""[>^is  1,412,000  larger  than  the 
JJimber  farrowed  in  the  spring-  of 
I  !*^.  and  also  much  larg-er  than  in 
f.n.v  other  spring  since  1933.  Kela- 
|n Ply  large  increases  are  indicated 
i'""  nil  regions,  as  follows:  The  East 
jorth  Central,  18  per  cent;  West 
l^'Tth  (Vntral,  23  per  cent:  Xorth 
pn.inti,..  12  per  cent;  South  Atlantic, 
Lr^v^^"^'  South  Central,  26  per 
I,i  •  ^^Pstern,  16  per  cent.  Feed  sup- 
I  es  are  abundant,  and   the  ratio  of 

lli,  '""'*^^  ^"  feed  prices  is  about  the 
!i8ljest  on  record. 

,,,  ''•',  ^^Pf'«'inber   survey   repfirts   indi- 

Mhat  the  1938  sprinjr  pip  crop  has 

"  markoted   fnirlv  early,   which    is 

J'liil   m   years    of    abundant    feed, 

^^.^'•'<''I  prices  and  a  hig-h  ho^-corn 
m\ J  i>  ,?"'^   spring:  pift-  <'rop   for 

mn  lu  ^^^  ^^'^^  1-*  P^r  cent  largfer 
'  n  that   of   1937^      rp^^    number    of 

i('("^T>^'^   months   old    remaining- 

^^•rn  Heit  farms  December  1st  this 

•     Wiis   reported    as    onlv    about    5 

r  r   Clint    1. 


J Harrisburg,  January  5,  1939 


POTATO  WEEK 

WAS  SUCCESS 

Growers  in  Pennsylvania  sold  118 
cars  of  potatoes  during-  National 
Potato  Week.  They  marketed  200,000 
consumer  packag-es  of  g-raded  pota- 
toes. Prices  received  by  the  farmers 
were  g-ood  and  increased  during-  the 
week. 

In  the  Wilkes-Rarre  and  Scranton 
territory,  where  Maine  and  New  York 
competition  is  keen,  the  demand  for 
Pennsylvania  potatoes  was  exception- 
ally g;ood  and  the  farm  price  high. 

Movement  of  Pennsylvania  potatoes 
to  market  is  far  ahead  of  last  year, 
(•rowers  have  packed  and  sold  1,500,- 
000  special  consumer  packages,  or 
more  than  was  sold  in  this  form  from 
•the  entire  1937  crop. 


WEED   CONTROL 

Eight  pointers  on  weed  control 
were  given  today  by  J.  Hansell 
French,  State  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture, to  farmers,  gardeners  and 
home-owners : 

"Sow  clean  seed.  If  you  are  in 
doubt  about  the  purity  of  the  seed, 
have  a  sample  analyzed  by  the 
Pennsylvania  Department  of  Agri- 
culture. 

"Allow  no  weeds  to  mature  seeds. 

"Starve  underground  portions  of 
biennial  and  perennial  weeds  by 
keeping  all  leafy  parts  cut  off  close 
to  the  ground. 

"Rotate  crops.  Clean  cultivation 
will  assist  greatly  in  keeping  the 
farm  clean   of  most   weeds. 

"Follow  out  a  definite  method  of 
attack  on  weeds  and  do  not  stop 
until  every  evidence  of  the  weed 
is  gone. 

"Keep  weeds  out  of  fence  rows 
and  waste  places.  These  are  com- 
mon sources  of  infestation  for  ad- 
joining cultivated  areas, 

"A  State  law  (Act  58—1923)  pro- 
vides for  the  cutting  of  Canada 
thistle  and  chicory  wherever  found 
in  I'ennsylvania  before  such  weeds 
go  to  seed.  Farmers  should  ob- 
serve this  law  and  insist  upon  its 
observance  bj*  others. 

"Get  acquainted  with  strange 
weeds.  One  weed  can  be  the  start 
of  a  real  menace.  The  State  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  will 
identify  any  weeds  sent  in  by 
farmers." 


AUCTIONS  ORGANIZE 

Pennsylvania's  five  cooperative  egg 
auctions  have  federated  as  the  Penn- 
sj'lvania  Egg  and  Poultry  Producers' 
Association.  The  auctions  operate  at 
Bethlehem,  Butler,  Center  Point, 
Coatesville  and  Doylestown. 

Officers  are ;  President,  Raj'mond 
S.  Taylor,  Newtown ;  vice-president, 
M.  W.  Bennett,  Royersford  ;  secretary- 
treasurer,  Elmo  Underkoffler,  Gilberts- 
ville. 
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SPUDS  BECOME 
BIG  INDUSTRY 

Pennsylvania's  potato  industry  rep- 
resents an  investment  of  $90,000,000, 
according  to  the  Potato  Interests  Di- 
vision of  the  State  Department  of 
Agriculture.  The  crop  produces  $30,- 
000.000  of  income. 

Cash  from  potato  sales  has  been 
credited  with  paying  off  more  Penn- 
sylvania farm  mortgages  and  a  higher 
percentage  of  farm  taxes  than  any 
other  farm  crop. 

Tractors,  trucks  and  sprayers  on 
Pennsylvania  potato  farms  burn  as 
much  as  100,000  gallons  of  gasoline 
daily.  This  means  a  gasoline  tax 
alone  of  $.'),000  per  day. 

I'ifty  thousand  tons  of  steel  are  in 
annual  operation  on  Pennsylvania 
potato  farms.  Two  hundred  and  fifty 
thousand  steel  wheels  roll  over  Penn- 
sylvania potato  fields  annually,  and 
there  are  more  than  1,000  miles  of 
pipe  on  Pennsylvania  sprayers. 

Pennsylvania  potato  growers  spend 
more  than  $.'5,000,000  annually  for 
seed,  .spray  materials,  fertilizers  and 
other  supplies. 

The  potato  industry  of  the  State 
creates  over  20,000,000*  hours  of  labor 
employment  in  growing  the  crop.  The 
value  of  labor  cost  in  digging  the  crop 
alone  is  three  quarters  of  a  million 
dollars. 

In  addition  to  the  20,000,000  hours 
of  labor  in  growing  the  crop  many 
more  millions  are  required  by  manu- 
facturers and  service  groups  in  sup- 
plying machinery,  fertilizers,  spray 
materials,  bags,  transportation  and 
merchandising. 

To  transport  Pennsylvania's  potato 
crop  to  market  and  to  transport  the 
necessary  supplies  to  the  farm  would 
recpiire  3.'),000  railroad  cars,  or  a  train 
reaching  from  Philadelphia  to  Pitts- 
burgh. 


FARM  FACTS 

Creamery  butter  production  in 
Pennsylvania  was  703,000  pounds  in 
November,  compared  with  1,040,000 
pounds  in  October,  according  to  J. 
Hansell  French,  State  Secretary  of 
Agriculture.  The  November  produc- 
tion in  1937  was  640,000  pounds. 


C^nited  States  creamery  butter  pro- 
duction in  November  was  116,042,000 
pounds,  the  second  largest  November 
output  on  record,  the  IVnnsylvania 
Department  of  Agriculture  reports. 


A  new  cla.ss  in  the  vegetable  depart- 
ment of  the  Pennsylvania  Farm  Show 
— January  16th-20th — will  be  a  best 
grower's  collection  of  not  less  than 
six  kinds  of  vegetables  exhibited  in 
commercial  packs.  Removal  of  this 
department  to  the  old  arena  in  the 
main  exposition  building  will  show 
this  Important  crop  to  better  advan- 
tage than  heretofore. 


PENNSYLVANIA  OFFICIAL  EGG  LAYING  CONTEST 


TEN  HIGH  PENS  TO  DECEMBER  1 


State 

Guy  A.  Leader   (Pen  Ti) Pennsylvania   .  .  . 

Bryan  .7.  Snell   Penn.sylvania   .  .  . 

*.T.  J.  Warern Massachusetts  . . 

Guy  A.  Leader   (Pen  6) Pennsylvania   .  .  . 

"Weber  Duck  Farm   Massachusetts  . . 

Foreman  Poultry  Farm    Michigan     

Burr's  Poultry  Farm   Pennsylvania   . .  . 

■"'Homestead  Farm    Connecticut    .... 

R inker  Poultry  Farm    Pennsylvania   . .  . 

W.  H.  Kaltreider    Pennsylvania   . . . 

*The!»c   pens    are   Rhode   Island    Red;    all   otherfl   arc   Slnjflt'   Comb 


Rank 
1 
2 
3 
4 


.) 
6 
7 
8 
9 
10 
White 


Points 
to 

Date 
634.4.-) 
.-•94. 3. "^ 
547.8.^. 
547.0.-) 
541.2.-) 
537.30 
533.8.-) 
531.25 
526..')0 
525.50 

I.eKliom. 


KggS 
to 

Date 
656 
568 
547 
573 
588 
595 
555 
540 
510 
573 


PRODUCTION    SUMMARY   FOR    DECFMBER,  193.5-1938 


'•<'nt 


'■""Efer    than    a    veiir    eiirlier 


YoHf 
1938 

1937 
1936 
1935 


Based  on  all  13  birds   . . . . , 

Ba.sed  on  all  13  birds   

Based  on   10  highest  birds 
Based  on   10  highest  birds 


Per  cent 
Production 
48.04 
50.74 
59.44 
68.60 


AvefRKe 
Points 

Per  Bird 
27.72 
29.68 
33.62 
39.45 


Averasre 
Eggs 

Per  Bird 
29.30 
31.81 
36.26 
41.84 


Avcragp 

EgK 

Weight, 

Oz. 

Per  Dozen 

22.9 

23.2 

22.5 

22.8 


V  S 


I     I 


'  'I 


-.  i 


Pennsylvania  Farm  Show — Harrisburg — January  16-20,  1939 
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STATE  MVES 
CANNED^FOODS 

Officials  and  employes  of  Ihe  State 
J),:'  rtment  of  Affriculture  at  their 
,nmial  mid-winter  party  feasted  on 
'r.M.nsylvania  canned  foods. 

KvcMvtliinfi-  from  soup  to  nuts  was 
nrmluced  on  Pennsylvania  farms  and 
,:i(kP(l  in  Pennsylvania  canneries. 

The  all-Pennsylvania-oanned-foods 
diiiiKM-  officially  launched  a  buy-Penn- 
svlviinia-canned-foods  campaign,  spon- 
si.rcd  bv  the  Pennsylvania  Canners' 
Association  to  create  new  markets 
f,ir  the  products  of  Pennsylvania 
farms. 

From  cans  the  Department  of  Apri- 
ciilturo  staff  ate  the  finest  quality 
f(,()(ls  produced  on  Keystone  State 
farms. 

Tlic  menu  included:  Canned  soup, 
prepared  from  Pennsylvania  meat  and 
ve"-('tahlps;  canned  Pennsylvania  po- 
tatoes, canned  Pennsylvania  corn, 
Oil  lined  Pennsylvania  beef  and  pork, 
ciinned  Pennsylvania  apple  sauce, 
canned  Pennsylvania  pickles,  canned 
Pennsylvania  tomato  juice,  canned 
Pennsylvania  tomato  sauce,  canned 
Pennsylvania  milk,  and  canned  Penn- 
syhiinia  clieese. 

And  to  make  it  unanimous  bread 
made  from  Pennsylvania  wheat  and 
Pennsylvania  apples  were  served  in 
cans. 

The  employes  of  the  department 
presented  Secretary  J.  Hansell  French 
with  a  motion  picture  camera  and 
Deputy  Secretary  Harry  M.  Turrell 
with  a  double-barreled  shotgun. 

Willard  H.  Allen,  Secretary  of  Ag-ri- 
cnHure  of  New  Jersey,  in  a  brief  talk 
praised  the  accomplishments  of  the 
Department  during-  the  past  lour 
years.  He  said  that  Secretary  French 
had  done  more  than  anj'  other  one 
man  to  bring-  the  agricultural  prob- 
lems of  the  northeastern  states  to  the 
attention  of  the  United  States  Con- 
press  and  the  United  States  Depart- 
ment of  Ag-riculture. 


IHORSE  SHOW 
AIDS  FARMERS 

Horse  breeding  on  Pennsylvania 
Jfarms  will  be  fostered  by  the  horse 
(show  to  he  held  here  by  the  Harris- 
|l)ur{,'  Horse  Show  Association  as  the 
[-losin-T  event  of  Pennsylvania  Farm 
iShow  Week,  J.  Hansell  French,  State 
jSccretary  of  Agriculture,  said  today. 
[The  show  will  be  staged  in  the  new 
pl.200,000  Farm  Show  Arena,  Janu- 
lary  20  and  21. 

"The  show  card  has  been  planned 
•')  attract  the  interest  of  farm  horse- 
ireeders  throughout  the  State  and  of 
pveystone  State  farmers  who  are  con- 
♦'^mphiting  making  horse-breeding  a 
"jart  of  their  farm  operating  plan," 
secretary  French   continued. 

'The  all-breeds  class,  the  big  event 
F  Friday  night's  card,  wiU  be  of  espe- 
T'lal  interest  to  our  farmers  because 
M  wdi  i)ri„^  together  in  one  arena  all 
Pi  the  hreeds  now  in  popular  demand. 
^nis  IS  a  horse-show  feature  new  in 
this  State  and  the  eastern  United 
states. 

'It  has  been  possible  to  plan  the 
•iirrisburg  Horse  Show  on  a  large 
pie  only  because  of  the  great  in- 
F  •'ase  in  interest  in  horses  and  horse 
Feeding  in  Pennsylvania  in  recent 
If '7k  ^'"^  'iPfause  of  the  completion 

L     ,"'"'''  ^''''''"*  ^^°^^'  -^r^"»  Build- 
I  P.  which  cont^iins  the  largest  arena 

Vates"  '"^'  livestock    in   the   United 

isln^-  ^'.''""sylvania  Horse  and  Mule 
fnh  tl^'""'  '^^■^^•cl^  ^'as  organized 
Fin  !i  ^^  years  ago,  is  cooperating 
n  the  Harrisburg  Horse  Show  As- 
^  'nion  to  make  the  horse  show  of 
'"^'cal  value  to  the  farm  breeder. 


HORSE  PULLING 
AT  FARM  SHOW 

Farmers'  Night  (Thursday,  January 
19)  at  the  Pennsj'lvania  Farm  Show 
will  find  as  much  action  in  the  big 
new  $1,200,000  arena  as  at  a  seven- 
ring  circus. 

While  a  score  of  county  horse-shoe 
pitching  champions  are  throwing  for 
the  State  championship  on  six  courts 
in  the  arena  the  finest  draft  horses 
from  Pennsylvania  farms  will  be  com- 
peting for  the  State  horse-pulling 
contest  in  another  corner  of  the 
arena. 

Pennsylvania  State  College  has 
loaned  its  dynamometer  to  the  show 
for  the  horse-pulling  contest — a  new 
show  feature.  This  device  measures 
the  pulling  power  of  the  horse. 

Horses  will  comijete  in  teams  of 
two  and  the  State  championship  will 
be  awarded  to  the  team  showing  the 
greatest  pulling  power. 

Entries  for  the  horse-pulling  con- 
test are  still  open. 

P'orty  per  cent  more  commercial  ex- 
hibitors of  farm  machinery  and  other 
equipment  and  supplies  for  the  farm 
and  farm  home  have  engaged  display 
space  for  the  1939  show  than  ever 
before.  This  additional  space  was 
made  available  by  the  erection  of  the 
new  arena  building.  More  than  1,000 
spaces  have  been  rented  by  more  than 
400   commercial  exhibitors. 

Official  programs  of  the  farm  show 
were  mailed  today  to  all  farm  com- 
petitors bj'  the  Farm  Show  Commis 
sion. 

Tlie  new  arena  building  was  offi- 
ciall}'  turned  over  to  the  Farm  Show 
Commission  last  Friday  by  the  Gen- 
eral State  Authority. 

The  show  will  close  with  a  horse 
show  on  Friday  night  and  Saturday 
all  day  and  night,  January  20  and  21. 
The  horse  show  will  be  the  largest 
ever  held  in  Pennsylvania. 


PRICES  UP  FOR 
TEN  FARM  CROPS 

Pennsylvania  farmers  were  receiv- 
ing higher  prices  for  ten  of  their  prin- 
cipal j)roducts  on  December  15  than 
on  November  15,  a  survey  by  the  Fed- 
eral-State Crop  Reporting  Service 
shows. 

These  products  were  wheat,  oats, 
barley,  potatoes,  hay,  apples,  lambs, 
turkej's,  butter,  and  butterfat. 

The  national  index  of  prices  paid 
farmers  for  their  principal  products 
was  two  points  higher  on  December 
15  than  on  November  15. 

Dec. 

Commodity        1910-14 

Wheat,  per  bu.   .  $.96 

Corn,  per  bu.  . . .  .67 

Oats,  per  bu.  ...  .46 

Barley,  per  bu.  .  .68 

Rye,  per  bu .78 

Buckwheat,     per 

bu 69 

Potatoes,  per  bu.  .70 

Hay,  per  ton  . . .  16.10 

Apples,  per  bu.  .  .71 

Hogs,  per  100  lbs.  7.58 
Beef    cattle,    per 

100  lbs 6.16 

Veal    calves,   per 

100  lbs 8.34 

Sheep,     per     100 

lbs 4.64 

Lambs,    per    100 

lbs 6.22 

Milk     cows,     per 

head 53.66     82.00     79.00 

Horses,  per  head  167.60  134.00  132.00 

Mules,  per  head  .  —        136.00  135.00 

Chickens,  per  lb.  .124       .170       .165 

Turkeys,  per  lb.  .  —               .24         .25 

Milk,  per  100  lbs.  1.86       2.15       2.15 

Butter,  per  lb.  . .  .34         .29         .30 

Butterfat,  per  lb.  —              .27         .28 

Eggs,  per  doz.  . .  .362       .349       .332 

Wool,  per  lb 21  .25         .25 


Nov. 

Dec. 

1938 

1938 

$.63 

$.65 

.54 

.54 

.32 

.33 

.49 

.51 

.57 

.56 

.51 

.50 

.65 

.70 

8.60 

8.70 

.80 

.90 

8.00 

7.80 

7.00 

7.00 

9.90 

9.70 

3.40 

3.35 

7.30 

7.50 
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WHEAT  PLAN 
REMOVES  BAN 

Farmers  see  in  the  new  Federal 
wheat  crop  insurance  plan,  according 
to  J.  Hansell  French,  State  Secretary 
of  Agriculture,  the  long-sought  solu- 
tion to  the  four  obstacles  to  all-risk 
crop  insurance — price  hazard,  moral 
hazard,  lack  of  actuarial  data  and 
administration   expense. 

To  escape  the  insurance  of  price  as 
well  as  jMeld,  the  farmer  is  guar- 
anteed under  the  new  plan  against 
loss  in  wheat  ah)ne.  The  farmer  pays 
his  premium  in  bushels  of  wheat,  he 
receives  indemnities  for  losses  in 
bushels,  and  reserves  of  the  Federal 
Crop  Insurance  Corporation  are  car- 
ried in  actual  wheat  in  storage.  Thus 
changes  in  wheat  prices  do  no  influ- 
ence operations  of  the  insurance  pro- 
gram. 

The  moral  hazard,  that  is,  the  dan- 
ger that  insured  individuals  might 
find  it  more  profitable  to  collect  in- 
surance than  to  raise  a  full  wheat 
crop,  has  been  eliminated  by  limiting 
coverage  to  seventy-five  per  cent. 
Thus,  the  farmer  stands  to  gain  more 
by  making  every  etTort  to  harvest  a 
full  crop. 

A  big  factor  in  making  wheat  crop 
insurance  possible  has  been  access — 
through  operations  of  the  Triple  A — 
to  data  on  actual  yields  and  losses 
on  thousands  of  wheat  farms.  This 
has  made  it  possible  to  measure  ac- 
curately the  risks  involved  in  growing 
wheat  on  a  given  farm  and  to  set  uj) 
a  premium  rate  that  will  take  care 
of  these  risks. 

As  important  as  plentiful  informa- 
tion in  making  the  crop  insurance 
program  possible  has  been  the  exten- 
sive system  of  farmer  committees 
which  handle  administration  of  the 
Triple  A  programs.  Local  adminis- 
tration of  crop  insurance  has  been 
handled  through  these  committees 
without  the  expense  that  would  be 
involved  in  the  establishment  of  a 
new  and  separate  organization 


FARM  FACTS 

Receipts  from  farm  marketings  in 
the  United  States  in  the  first  eleven 
months  of  1938  are  estimated  at  $6,- 
463,000,000,  or  13  per  cent  less  than 
that  for  the  same  period  of  1937,  J. 
Hansell  French,  State  Secretary  of 
Agriculture,  claims. 


Five  hundred  persons  have  already 
reserved  rooms  in  private  homes  in 
Harrisburg  for  Pennsylvaia  Farm 
Show  week  through  the  convention 
visitors  bureau  of  the  Harrisburg 
Chamber  of  Commerce. 


Expenditure  of  $3,153,884.87  on  con- 
trol measures  by  the  United  States 
Government  since  1933  has  prevented 
the  spread  of  a  local  infestation  by 
the  Gypsy  Moth  in  northeastern 
Pennsylvania,  according  to  J.  Hansell 
French,  State  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture^  

Farm  Price  Pre-war 

Index  Base 

United  States   ..  100  94  96 

Grains    100  60  63 

Fruits    100  71  73 

Meat   animals.  100  111  109 

Dairy  products  100  109  112 
Chickens      and 

eggs    100  131  127 

Unclassified    ..  100  95  108 

Pennsylvania  ...  100  108  108 

Grains    100  68  69 

Fruits    100  99  112 

Meat   animals.  100  111  110 

Dairy  products  100  124  125 
Chickens      and 

eggs    100  134  129 

Unclassified    ..  100  71  74 

Prices       farmers 

pay   100  121  120 

Farmers'  Purchasing  Power: 

United  States.  100  78  80 

Pennsylvania   .  100  89  90 


Pennsylvania  Farm  Show — Harrisburg — January  16-20,  1939 
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PENNSYLVANIA  FARM  OUTPUT 

ABOVE  TEN  YEAR  AVERAGE 

Ijined  production  of  corn,  small  grains  and  potatoes  in  Pennsylvania 
I'rns  was  eleven  per  cent  above  the  ten-year  average  and  only  two  per  cent 
'"  1  the  bumper  crops  of  1937,  according  to  a  report  issued  today  by  the 
"'°i  1-State  Crop  Reporting  Service,  Harrisburg.  Aided  by  the  splendid  fall 
'^^  ther  fiirmers  harvested  crops  yielding  greatly  above  the  ten-year  average, 
^^^tl  the  exception  of  potatoes,  rye,  buckwheat  and  fruit.  Production  of 
"  t  8  and  buckwheat  was  below  normal  because  of  disease  and  unfavorable 
^-'^'^ther  during  critical  periods.  Fruit  production,  due  to  the  damaging  spring 
"*  \  and  subsequent  wet  weather,  was  under  the  ten-year  average.  Rye 
Vct'iou  was  down  because  reduced  plantings  are  reflected  in  a  lower  acre- 
JJe  harvested,  although  the  yield  was  high. 

i-^aTmATE  OF  PENNSYLVANIA  CROP  PRODUCTION  FOR  1937  AND  1938, 
LbTlMAiiJ-  yj  WITH   TEN- YEAR   AVERAGE 


■ 

__;r: 

■■ 

Peiina. 

Production 

Farm  Value 

Ave. 

■ 

Crop  and 
Unit 

1,000 

Per 

Total 

Per 

Total 

Value 

■ 

Year 

Acres 

Acre 

IThoasands) 

Unit 

Thousands 

Per  Acre 

■ 

•27-'36  ave. 

1,288 

38.2 

49.431 

■ 

Corn 
(bus.) 

1937 

1,368 

46.0 

62,928 

$.64 

$40,274 

$29.44 

■ 

1938 

1,368 

43.5 

59,508 

.61 

36,300 

26.54 

1 

Winter  wheat 
(bus.) 

'27-'36  ave. 
1937 

967 
1,062 

18.3 
22.0 

17,720 
23,364 

.97 

22,663 

21.34 

■ 

1938 

1.041 

21.0 

21,861 

.64 

13.991 

13.44 

m 

Oats 
(bus.) 

'27-'36  ave. 

943 

28.2 

26,702 

1937 

915 

27.0 

24,705 

.43 

10,623 

11.61 

1938 

915 

33.5 

30,652 

.33 

10,115 

11.05 

Barley 
(bus.) 

'27-'36  ave. 

53 

25.0 

1,334 

t 

1937 

63 

29.0 

1,827 

.65 

1,188 

18.86 

1938 

69 

29.5 

2,036 

.49 

988 

14.46 

' 

Rye 
(bus.) 

•27-'36  ave. 

118 

13.6 

1,531 

1937 

79 

15.0 

1,185 

.79 

936 

11.85 

1938 

^ 

14.5 

884 

.56 

495 

8.11 

> 

Buckwheat 

•27-'36  ave. 

18.0 

2.813 

(bus.) 

1937 

ISO 

17.5 

2,275 

.64 

1,456 

11.20 

1938 

140 

15.5 

2,170 

.54 

1,172 

8.37 

White    potatoes 

•27-'36  ave. 

213 

119 

25,296 

(bus.) 

1937 

205 

123 

25,215 

.65 

16,390 

79.95 

1938 

193 

114 

22,002 

.70 

15,401 

79.80 

Tobacco 

'27-'36  ave. 

32.2 

1,241 

39,749 

(lbs.) 

1937 

23.7 

1,223 

28,990 

.104 

3,016 

127.26 

1938 

24.2 

1,351 

32,690 

.100 

3,269 

135.08 

Tame  Hay 

•27-'36  ave. 

2,548 

1.20 

3,085 

(tons) 

1937 

2.465 

1.32 

3,251 

10.90 

35,436 

14.38 

1938 

2,418 

1.36 

3,283 

9.60 

31,517 

13.03 

Apples,  total 

•27-'36  ave. 

9.465 

10.535* 

(bus.) 

1937 

1938 

16,728 
9,338 

.67 
.80 

7,470 

Peaches 

'27-'36  ave. 

1,507 

L 

(bus.) 

1937 
1938 

2,673 
1,842 

1.00 
1.25 

2,673 
2,302 

■ 

Pears 

•27-'36  ave. 

569 

1 

(bus.) 

1937 
1938 

817 
657 

.80 
.70 

654 

460 

■ 

Cherries 

•27-'36  ave. 

7,308 

70.00 

1 

(tons) 

1937 
1938 

9,890 
6,560 

70.00 

692 
459 

■ 

Grapes 

•27-'36  ave. 

21,530 

1 

(tons) 

1937 
1938 

00  bushels  harvested. 

26,000 
15,700 

31.00 
40.00 

806 
628 

1 

•  Based  on  13.T24.0 

>PEN  DRIVE 

0  SELL  PA.  PEAS 

With  a  large  supply  to  market, 
tanners  and  agriculturists  of  Penn- 
pylvaniu  have  launched  an  intensive 
lerchandislug  campaign  to  keep 
Lnned  peas  rolling  into  the  homes 
\i  the  nation. 

The  purpose  of  the  drive,  part  of  a 
aat  ion-wide  effort,  is  to  acquaint 
iouscwive.s  with  the  superior  quality 
►f  ppiis  grown  and  canned  in  Penn- 
lylvania. 

Pushing  the  campaign  nationally  is 
merchandising  committee  appointed 
^  the  Canned  Pea  Marketing  Cooper- 
V've,  with  headquarters  in  Chicago. 
rennsylvania's  member  of  this  com- 
mittee is  Hiram  Woodward  of 
pioomsburg. 

With  production  up  and  prices  down 
-the  pack  has  reached  a  high  of  25,- 
00,000  cases— the  nation's  pea  packers 
re  faced  with  two  problems— stabili- 
ption  of  process    and    movement    of 

otk.  The  nation-wide  committee  has 
»f»vnl  to  meet  these  problems  with 
R  merchandising  campaign  in  which 
pnsylvania  canners  are  playing  a 
fading  role. 

Since  1933  there  has  been  an  upward 
•'"'1  in  tlie  production  of  canned  peas 

L  "^''""^vlvania.  At  the  same  time 
""e<l   peas    have    been    gaining    in- 

f  '  'ng   f.ivor    on    homo,    restaurant 

T'l  hotel  menus. 


GRAIN  STOCKS 
ABOVE  AVERAGE 

Stocks  of  wheat,  corn  and  oats  on 
Pennsylvania  farms  on  January  1, 
1939,  were  well  above  the  average  for 
the  1928-1937  decade. 

These  stocks  on  hand  reflect,  the 
board  pointed  out,  an  above-average 
harvest  of  these  grains  in  1938. 

Wheat  stocks  totaled  9,033,000  bush- 
els, as  compared  with  the  1928-1937 
average  of  7,096,000,  but  contrasted  to 
January  1,  1938,  stocks  of  9,429,000. 
The  9,033,000  bushels  on  hand  repre- 
sent forty-one  per  cent  of  the  1938 
crop. 

Corn  stocks  on  Pennsylvania  farms 
were  estimated  at  34,379,000  bushels. 
The  ten-j'ear  average  is  26,357,000 
bushels,  while  the  stocks  as  of  Janu- 
ary 1,  1938,  totaled  37,200,000  bushels. 
January  1,  1939,  stocks  represent 
seveuty-four  per  cent  of  the  1938  crop. 

Oat  stocks  on  January  1,  1939,  were 
listed  at  20,230,000  bushels,  compared 
with  the  ten-year  average  of  17,506,000 
bushels  and  the  January  1,  1938, 
stocks  of  15,811,000  bushels.  The  20,- 
230,000  bushels  represent  sixty-si.K  per 
cent  of  the  1938  crop. 

For   the   entire   nation,    the   figures 

Wheat— .January  1,  1939,  281,190,000 
bushels;  ten-year  average,  215,599,000 
bushels;  January  1,  1938,  208,510,000 
bushels. 

Corn— January  1,  1939,  1,797,281,000 
btishels ;  ten-year  average,  1,331,334,- 
000  bushels;  January  1,  1938,  1,673,- 
221,000  bushels. 

Oats— January  1,  1939,  685,583,000 
bushels ;  ten-year  average,  625,672,000  ; 
Januarv   1,   1938,   698,431,000  bushels. 

It  win  be  noted  that  whereas,  for 
the  entire  country,  the  stocks  of 
wheat  and  corn  on  hand  January   1, 


LIST  POULTRY 
MEET  PROGRAM 

Official  program  for  the  seventh 
World's  Poultry  Congress  and  Exposi- 
tion, scheduled  for  Cleveland,  Ohio, 
July  28  to  August  7,  was  announced 
today. 

Mr.  Turrell  said  he  expects  Pennsyl- 
vania poultry  enthusiasts  to  take  a 
leading  part  in  the  huge  exposition — 
both  in  exhibits  and  in  number  of 
visitors. 

In  addition  to  the  regular  poultry 
exhibits,  special  features  are  planned 
for  4-H  Clubs,  Future  Farmers,  New- 
Farmers  and  Rural  Scouts.  The  pro- 
gram follows: 

July  28 — Official  opening  of  ex- 
hibits; general  opening  assembly,  F. 
C.  Elford,  Canada,  presiding;  Ad- 
dresses, Sir  Edward  Brown,  England ; 
Henry  A.  Wallace,  U.  S.  Secretary  of 
Agriculture ;  Governor  John  W. 
Bricker,  Ohio ;  Mayor  Harold  H.  Bur- 
ton, Cleveland ;  Karl  Vetter,  Berlin, 
Germany,  president.  World's  Poultry 
Science  Association ;  youth  program. 

July  29 — Addresses,  "Poultry  Nutri- 
tion," Dr.  Ernest  Mangold,  Germany; 
"Contributions  of  Genetics,"  Prof.  R. 
C.  Punnett,  England;  "Poultry  Dis- 
eases," Dr.  IT.  C.  L.  E.  Berger,  The 
Netherlands;  "Marketing,"  Dr.  E.  W. 
Benjamin,   I^^nited    States. 

.July  30  (Sunday) — International 
Peace  Day;  dedication  of  cultural 
gardens. 

.July  31  (Canadian  Day) — ^Meeting, 
members  of  council.  World's  Poultry 
Science  Association. 

August  1  (Pan-American  Day)  — 
Scientific  meeting;  consumer  meet- 
ings ;  youth  program. 

August  2  (All  States  Day)— Popular 
program  and  assembly;  scientific 
meetings. 

August  3  (Baby  Chick  Day)— Meet- 
ings under  direction  of  International 
Baby  Chick  Association. 

August  4  (Poultry  Producers*  Day) 
— Further  gatherings  arranged  by 
International  Baby  Chick  Association. 

August  5  (Poultry  Marketing  Day) 
— General  Assembly  of  Congress  mem- 
bers;  science  association  meetings. 

August  6  (Cleveland  Day) — ^Youth 
Programs. 

August  7 — Closing  day  and  cere- 
monies. 


FARM  FACTS 

Great  Britain,  under  the  recently- 
adopted  trade  agreement,  probably 
will  become  an  increasingly  important 
outlet  for  Pennsylvania  apples.  The 
United  Kingdom  imports  more  Amer- 
ican apples  than  any  other  nation,  re- 
ceiving 3,101,000  bushels,  or  twenty- 
four  and  two-tenths  per  cent  of  its 
apple  imports,  from  the  U.  S.  in  1937. 

The  U.  S.  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture's proposed  farm  research  labora- 
tory for  the  northeastern  district  of 
the  country  at  Philadelphia  will  be  in 
charge  of  P.  A.  Wells  of  the  U.  S. 
Bureau  of  Chemistry  and  Soils.  He  is 
a  veteran  of  ten  years  in  the  agricul- 
tural service.  He  will  supervise  the 
work  in  sixteen  states  from  the  Phil- 
adelphia laboratory. 

1939,  exceeded  the  stocks  of  January 
1,  1938,  the  reverse  was  true  in  Penn- 
sylvania. Again,  while  oats  stocks 
nationally  were  lower  on  January  1, 
1939,  than  on  January  1,  1938,  the  re- 
verse was  true  in  Pennsylvania. 

Pennsylvania  milk  production  per 
cow  continued  well  above  the  n.ntional 
average  of  12.33  pounds.  Pennsyl- 
vania's production  per  cow  was  15.3 
pounds.  These  figures  represented  a 
national  increase  from  11.88  pounds 
on  January  1,  1938,  but  a  Pennsylvania 
decrease  from  15.4  pounds  on  that 
date. 

However,  Pennsylvania's  average  has 
remained  firm  for  years,  the  produc- 
ticm  per  cow  for  the  1928-1937  decade 
standing  at  15.3  pounds  as  compared 
with  the  national  average  of  11.85  for 
the  same  period. 


Buy    Pennsylvania    Canned    Foods 
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ICERTlPy  MORE 
SMALLGRAINS 

X^rea^e  of  small  grains  entered  for 
,ert  fication  by  the  Pennsylvania  De- 
^P  ment  of  Agriculture  has  more 
'  ,„  doubled  over  a  period  of  three 
..!:  U  it  is  announced  by  the  Bureau 
■.rVh.nt  Industry.  This  service  was 
inaufjurated  in  1936  by  the  Depart- 
iient. 

,    DuriiK--  the   same  period,  the  num- 
|l,er  (.f  ii^-i-e"  a.-tually  certified  also  has 
learly  doubled. 

In  19:^8,  according  to  a  report  just 
Loinpiled,  1,397.5  acres  of  cereal  grains 
Kvere  entered  for  certification,  as  com- 
vired  with  1,078  acres  in  1937  and 
693  'i  acres  in  1936,  the  year  this  State 
Service  of  certification  and  inspection 
hvas  first  offered  to  growers. 

The  acreaire  certified  from  these  en- 
tries totaled  838.7  in  1938,  compared 
[vith  491-7  in  1937  and  426.2  in  1936. 
■Thus,  the  Bureau  rejected  only  thirty- 
khree' per  cent  of  the  acreage  inspected 
In  I9:i8,  compared  with  fifty-four  per 
Lnt  in  1937  and  thirty-nine  per  cent 
In  1936. 
The  certified  barley  and  wheat  crop 
liis  clean  and  bright  and  showed  good 
L'linination,  the  Bureau  reported, 
[(Idint?-  that  grain  may  not  be  sold  as 
F'ltified  seed  until  samples  of  each 
1(1(1  are  analyzed  and  germinated.  To 
joet  the  certification  requirements, 
Vrains  must  germinate  ninety  per  cent 
br  more.  Some  of  the  wheat  was  ex- 
Lsed  to  heavy  rains,  but  most  of  the 
[rop  \v;)s  harvested  in  good  condition. 
The  \veif,'^ht  per  bushel,  in  a  few  cases, 
vas  below  the  requirements,  but  the 
[vcrage  was  moderately  high. 

Here  is  the  1938  summary : 

Wheat — acres  entered,  938  ;  certified, 
[39.2.  Oats— entered,  176;  certified, 
|,'0.     Winter    barley — entered,    209.5  ; 

ertified,  14.5.5. 

Following  is  the  list  of  growers 
k'hose  grains  have  passed  all  the  State 
?rtification  requirements : 

Wheat— Buck  &  Doe  Run  Valley 
[arms,  Coatesville ;  \V.  H.  Dreibelbis, 
Ihoemakersville ;  A.  H.  Hoffman,  Inc., 
jiandisville;  Daniel  M.  Knittle,  Shoe- 
uikorsville:  Pennsylvania  State  Col- 
p?e:  Walter  Schreffier,  Glen  Mills;  C. 
Snyder,  Ephrata ;  Trojan  Powder 
Jonipany  Farms,  Allentown  ;    Paul   R. 

I'olff,  Myerstown. 

Oats— A.  F.  Arnold,  Enon  Valley ;  R. 

Runtley  and   Son,  Corydon ;   H.   S. 

licks  and  Son,  Tyrone ;  Pennsylvania 

fate  College ;   P."^  R.   Smith,  Ulvsses ; 

f.  A.  Wastrick,  Patton. 

Winter  barley— A.  H.  Hoffman,  Inc., 
fcindisville;    L.    Lindquist    and    Sons, 
Tdlow  Grove;  J.  A.  Mundis,  Windsor; 
n.  Snyder,  Ephrata. 


SEED  POTATO 


FRUIT  STORAGE 


PRICES  RISE      SHOWS  DECLINE 


Production  of  certified  seed  potatoes 
in  Pennsylvania  in  1938  was  fifteen 
per  cent  under  the  crop  of  1937,  but 
three  per  cent  above  the  average  for 
the  five-year  period  of  1932  to  1936. 

The  1938  national  crop  dropped 
twenty-eight  per  cent  under  that  of 
the  previous  year.  Pennsylvania  pro- 
duced 173,455  bushels  of  certified  seed 
potatoes  in  1938.  Pennsylvania  stood 
tenth  in  1938  in  quantity  of  certified 
seed  potatoes. 

This  decreased  production  brought 
increased  prices,  according  to  the  Bu- 
reau of  Agricultural  Economics  of  the 
U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture, 
twenty-five  to  thirty  per  cent  of  the 
leading  varieties.  Rural  Russet  and 
Nittany,  bringing  $1  a  bu.shel,  as  com- 
pared with  60  cents  in  1937. 

Reports  from  certifying  agencies  in 
twenty-six  states  indicate  that  the 
total  quantity  certified  in  1938  was 
11,206,086  bushels,  as  against  15,485,- 
430  bushels  in  1937  and  a  five-year 
average  of  9,881,053  bushels. 

Here  are  some  Pennsylvania  produc- 
tion figures  by  varieties: 

Cobbler— 1937,  6,799  bushels;  1938, 
928  bushels;  Triumph — 1936,  7,500; 
1937,  no  report;  1938,  4,500;  Russet 
Rural— 1937,  103,291;  1938,  107,757; 
Knthadin— 1937,  10,833;  1938,  6,411; 
other  varieties— 1937,  52,070;  1938, 
32,949. 

Following  is  the  total  Pennsylvania 
product it)n  of  certified  seed  potatoes 
for  the  past  five  years:  1934,  241,789 
bushels;  1935,  149,454;  1936,  207,472; 
1937,  205,313;   1938,  173,455. 

The  1938  production  was  the  largest 
on  record  for  the  Dakotas,  Oregon  and 
Utah;  next  to  the  largest  for  Minne- 
sota, Washington  and  Colorado.  On 
the  other  hand,  Vermont  produced  in 
1938  the  smallest  quantity  of  any  year 
on  record. 


CANNING  TESTS 
SET  NEW  HIGH 

State  inspection  of  fruits  and  vege- 
tables for  canning  reached  a  new  high 
in  Pennsylvania  during  1938,  it  was 
disclosed. 

Nearly  200,000.000  ])()unds  of  can- 
ning crops  were  classified  by  State  in- 
spectors during  the  season,  an  in- 
crease of  sixteen  per  cent  over  1937 
and  forty-three  per  cent  over  1936. 

The  increase  is  due,  according  to 
D.  M.  James,  supervising  inspector  for 
the  Bureau  of  Markets  of  the  State 
Department  of  Agriculture,  to  the 
rapid  growth  of  the  Pennsylvania  can- 
ning industry  and  to  an  increasing 
tendency  among  growers  and  canners 
to  buy  and  sell  these  crops  under  of- 


PENNSYLVANIA  OFFICIAL  EGG  LAYING  CONTEST 
Tkn  High  Pkns  to  January  1,  1939* 


State 

»|iy  A.  Leader  (Pen  5)    Pennsylvania    

leber  Duck  Farm,  Inc Massachusetts    

linker  Poultry  Farm IVnnsylvania    3 

pan  J.  Snell   i'ennsylvania    

[urr's  Poultry  Farm   Pennsylvania    

["zzydele  Farms   Pennsylvania    

•J-  Warren Massachusetts    .... 

["reman  Poultry  Farm Michigan    

uy  A.  Leader  (Pen  6)    Pennsylvania    9 

F-Wlor  Brothers Pennsylvania    

riie  pons  of  Weber  Duck  Farm  and  J.   J.   Warren   are   Rhode   Island   Reds ; 
lit  of  Fuz/ydele  Farms  is  New  Hampshires ;  all  others  are  Single  Comb  White 

rs  horns. 


Points  to 

Eggs  to 

Rank 

Date 

Date 

1 

976.85 

986 

2 

844.90 

899 

3 

842.70 

800 

4 

835.40 

792 

5 

815.40 

832 

6 

810.15 

772 

7 

796.30 

786 

8 

796.05 

864 

9 

785.75 

808 

10 

778.55 

827 

PRODUCTION  SUMMARY  FOR  DECEMBER,  1935-1938 


Per  cent  Average 

Year                               Produc-  Points 

tion  Per    Bird 

;'«  Hased  (.n  all  13  birds 49.14  44.12 

It     "S^'l  <>"  "11  13  birds 50.95  44.08 

r.'  Hasetl  on  10  highest  birds.  .      61.22  53.60 

"•'•^  based  on  10  highest  birds. .     69.40  61.76 


Average 
Eggs 

Per  Bird 
45.21 
46.36 
56.33 
63.85 


Average 

Egg  Weight 

Oz.  Per  Doz. 

23.5 

23.0 

23.0 

23.3 


Apple  and  pear  holdings  in  cold 
storage  in  Pennsylvania  as  of  Janu- 
ary 1,  1939,  were  well  below  the  hold- 
ings of  January  1,  1938. 

Apple  holdings  on  the  first  of  this 
year  totaled  1,422,000  bushels,  as  com- 
pared with  1,657,000  bushels  on  the 
same  date  last  year.  Pear  holdings  in 
cold  storage  on  January  1,  1939,  were 
15,000  boxes  and  bushel  baskets,  com- 
pared with  31,000  on  January  1,  1938. 

Other  cold  storage  holdings  in  Penn- 
sylvania on  January  1,  this  year,  in- 
cluded : 

Cream,  11,000  40-quart  cans;  butter, 
1,895,000  pounds;  American  cheese, 
1,738,000  pounds;  frozen  eggs,  5,833,- 
000  pounds;  poultry,  4,629,000  pounds. 

An  important  development  in  the 
national  cold  storage  movement  dur- 
ing December,  the  Bureau  of  Agricul- 
tural Economics  of  the  V.  S.  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  reports,  was  the 
relatively  high  withdrawal  of  cream- 
ery butter.  The  net  out-of-storage 
movement  of  this  commodity  during" 
December,  1938,  totaled  31,449,000 
pounds,  contrasted  to  23,238,000 
pounds  in  December,  1937.  The  flve- 
3'ear  average  (1932-1936)  was  27,080,- 
000  pounds. 

Stocks  of  shell  eggs  virtually  had 
reached  the  vanishing  point,  with 
300,000  cases  on  hand  in  the  United 
States,  as  compared  with  831,000  cases 
on  the  same  date  a  year  ago,  and  a 
five-year  average  of  631,000  cases. 

Cold  storage  holdings  of  fruits  and 
vegetables  showed  normal  reductions 
nationally.  Apple  stocks,  while  5,756,- 
000  l)ushels  less  than  on  January  1, 
1938,  were  1,242,000  bushels  greater 
than  the  five-year  average.  A  total  of 
4,756,000  bushels  of  apples  moved  out 
of  storage  during  December,  compared 
with  4,050,000  during  December,  1937, 
and  with  the  five-year  average  of 
4,011,000  bushels. 


FARM  FACTS 

Weed  eradication  costs  $6,000  a  min- 
ute on  American  farms,  it  is  disclosed 
by  figures  received  by  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Department  of  Agriculture. 


Every  minute  the  United  States  pro- 
duces 200  tons  of  limestone,  much  of  it 
in  Pennsylvania  rural  areas.  State 
Department  of  Agriculture  experts  es- 
timate. 


ficial  standard  grades.  A  third  reason 
was  the  expanding  consumer  demand 
for  high  quality  canned  foods. 

Tomatoes  again  led,  some  104,505,- 
000  pounds  having  been  inspected. 
Apples  were  second,  with  55,819,000 
pounds,  and  corn  was  third  with  13,- 
421,000  pounds. 

Other  canning  crops  inspected  in- 
cluded sour  cherries,  peas,  lima  beans, 
berries,  plums  and  grapes. 

In  commenting  on  this  rapidly  ex- 
panding service  to  Pennsylvania  agri- 
culture, inspectors  of  the  State  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  say  that 
both  growers  and  canners  are  to  be 
commended  for  their  excellent  coop- 
eration with  this  standardization 
project — a  service  that  has  placed 
Pennsylvania  first  among  the  states  in 
proportion  of  total  canning  crops  pur- 
chased under  official  grades. 

He  further  pointed  out  that  con- 
sumers will  aid  the  program  and  bring 
benefits  to  themselves  by  asking  for 
I'ennsylvania-packed  goods  when  buy- 
ing in" stores  and  markets. 

Full  details  of  the  1938  canning  in- 
spection service  are  found  in  the  re- 
port now  available  without  charge 
from  the  Bureau  of  Markets. 
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STATE  '**^^'  ^  "^  ■  ^^^'"^ 
TENTH  Of^^PARM 
INCOME  BASIS 

Pennsylvania  last  year  moved  into 

Itenth  position  among  the  forty-eight 

Istates  for  cash  farm  income,  the  Penn- 

svlvania   Department   of   Agriculture, 

announced  today.    The  State's  rank  in 

|]937  was  eleventh. 

Keystone    State    farmers    advanced 
their  position  in  1938  by  producing  a 
Msh  farm  income  ninety-one  per  cent 
lof  their  1937   income,  while  the   na- 
tional average  dropped  to  eighty-seven 

'  Cash  income  of  Pennsylvania 
farmers  from  the  sale  of  their  prin- 
ipal  products  during  1938  was  $244,- 
111,000. 

Livestock  and  livestock  products 
reduced  $171,968,000  of  the  State's 
tash  farm  income  last  year,  while  field 
crops  accounted  for  $72,343,000  of  the 
total.  In  1937  the  income  from  live- 
stock and  livestock  products  was 
5182,987,000  and  that  from  field  crops 
/as  $86,286,000. 

The  part  of  Pennsylvania's  1938 
horn  crop  that  was  sold  brought 
U,51 3,000,  compared  with  $6,769,000 
deceived  for  the  1937  crop.  The  1938 
kash  income  from  wheat  sold  was 
^8,576,000  and   $12,454,000   in    1937. 

A  forecast  places  the  value  of  the 
State's  1938   tobacco   crop   at   $3,016,- 
1(00.     This   figure   likely   will   be    ad- 
justed upwards  due   to   rising  prices 
ite   in   the   marketing   period.      The 
[937  crop  brought  $3,868,000. 
Income  from  Pennsylvania  potatoes 
m  $10,996,000   in   1938   and   $14,361,- 
fOO  in  1937 ;  from  truck  crops  $10,298,- 
|00  in   1938   and   $10,428,000   in    1937; 
rom    all    vegetables,     $20,944,000     in 
[938  and  $24,789,000  in  1937;  from  ap- 
ples, $7,234,000  in  1938  and  $6,993,000 
1937;   from  peaches,   $1,719,000    in 
|938    and    $2,217,000    in     1937;     from 
;ars,  $315,000  in  1938  and  $390,000  in 
1937;   from   grapes,    $475,000    in    1938 
fnd  $690,000  in  1937;  from  strawber- 
ies,  $1,386,000  in   1938   and  $1,426,000 
1937.    The  total  income  from  fruits 
Ind  nuts  was  $11,914,000  in  1938  and 
|l2,658,000  in  1937. 

The  national  cash  farm  income  was 

|7,149,588,000  in   1938,  compared   with 

3,207,536,000   in    1937. 

Cash  farm   income    estimates    have 

een  compiled  by  the  Bureau  of  Agri- 

Itural  Economics  since  1924.     Since 

len  the  national  cash   farm   income 

fas   ranged    from    the    1932    low    of 

i,328,000,000    to    the     1929    high    of 

10,479,000,000. 


ISSUE  DIRECTORY 

State  and  County  farm  organiza- 
jons  of  Pennsylvania,  American  Breed 
«cord  Associations  and  bulletins  pub- 
Bbed  by  the  Pennsylvania  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture,  the  United  States 
epartment  of  Agriculture  and  Penn- 
hjania  State  College  are  listed  in  a 
l)irectory  of  Information"  issued  to- 
^y  by  the  State  Department  of 
^■iculture. 

iCopies  of  the  directory  may  be  ob- 
Mned  by  writing  to  the  Office  of  In- 
|rmation,  Pennsylvania  Department 
Agriculture,  Harrisburg,  Pa.,  for 
^»>^«-al  Bulletin  No.  559. 


RESEARCH  BLDG. 
IN  MONTGOMERY 

Pennsylvania's  importance  as  an 
agricultural  center  was  again  recog- 
nized by  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment when  it  recently  selected  a 
Montgomery  County  site  for  an  east- 
ern regional  agricultural  research 
laboratory,  one  of  four  authorized  by 
Congress  last  year. 

The  United  States  Department  of 
Agriculture  will  build  the  eastern 
laboratory  on  the  thirty-two-acre 
Winoga  stock  farm  in  Springfield 
Township,   Montgomery   County. 

An  annual  appropriation  of  $1,000,- 
000  has  been  authorized  for  research 
at  this  laboratory  seeking  new  uses 
and  markets  for  the  farm  products  of 
the  northeastern  states. 

P.  A.  Wells  was  recently  named  di- 
rector for  the  eastern  laboratory. 


STATE  AGENTS 
FIND  POISONS 

Foods  and  drugs  containing  deadly 
poisons  were  caused  to  be  removed 
from  regular  market  channels  during 
January  by  agents  of  the  Bureau  of 
Foods  and  Chemistry  of  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Dejvartment  of  Agriculture.  In 
both  instances  it  is  believed  poisonous 
chemicals  were  used  by  mistake. 

A  shipment  of  a  meat  product  con- 
taining arsenic  in  lethal  quantities 
was  traded  from  Maryland  to  a  Penn- 
sylvania town  where  it  was  destroyed 
before  damage  resulted.  Seventy-five 
persons  in  Maryland  were  made 
dangerously  ill  by  eating  products 
from  the  same  source.  It  is  thought 
the  butcher  used  a  bag  of  insecticide 

in  mistake  for  flour. 

Agents  also  caused  to  be  removed 
from  drug  stores  and  wholesale  ware- 
houses all  supplies  of  a  patent  medi- 
cine found  to  contain  a  deadly  poison. 
Two  persons  were  made  ill  by  the 
product. 


HORSE  LOSSES 
DOWN  IN  1938 

Horse  owners  and  breeders  in  the 
United  States  lost  last  year  animals 
valued  at  more  than  $2,000,000  through 
equine  encephalomyelitis,  or  sleeping 
sickness,  the  Pennsylvania  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture,  reports. 

One  hundred  thousand  horses  died 
from  the  disease  last  year,  or  70,000 
less  than  in  1937.  The  mortality  was 
reduced  from  twenty-five  per  cent  of 
all  cases  in  1937  to  twenty-one  per 
cent  last  year. 

Scientists  believe  mosquitoes  carry 
the  virus  from  wild  birds  to  horses. 
The  Eastern  type  virus  is  the  most 
deadly,  the  mortality  rate  being  as 
high  as  ninety-three  per  cent. 

A  bulletin  on  the  control  of  the 
disease  has  been  published  by  the 
Horse  and  Mule  Association  of 
America.  Horse  owners  and  breeders 
may  obtain  copies  by  sending  three 
cents  to  the  association  at  407  S. 
Dearborn  Street,  Chicago,  Illinois. 


FARM  FACTS 

H.  C.  Knandel,  head  of  the  Poultry 
Husbandry  Department  of  Pennsyl- 
vania State  College,  is  a  member  of 
the  committee  which  is  arranging  the 
popular  program  for  the  Seventh 
World's  Poultry  Congress  to  be  held 
in  Cleveland,  Ohio,  July  28  to  August 
7. 


Twenty-five  national  selling  cam- 
paigns for  the  marketing  of  surplus 
farm  products  were  conducted  in  the 
United  States  during  the  last  three 
years.  The  Pennsylvania  Department 
of  Agriculture  during  the  same  period 
organized  seven  State-wide  campaigns 
to  move  Pennsylvania  farm  products 
into  trade  channels. 


Bunkers  at  the  ends  of  railroad  re- 
frigerator cars  for  the  transportation 
of  fruit  and  other  farm  products  each 
have  an  ice  capacity  of  10,000  pounds. 

December  established  a  new  high 
record  for  the  December  production 
of  hatchery  chicks  in  the  United 
States.  The  increase  over  December, 
1937,  was  fifty-six  per  cent. 

Pennsylvania  apples  in  cold  storage 
on  January  1  were  235,000  bushels 
under  the  January  1,  1938,  holdings. 
There  were  1,422,000  bushels  in 
storage  on  January  1,  1939.  On  the 
same  date  there  were  15,000  bushels 
of  Pennsylvania  pears  in  cold  storage, 
compared  with  31,000  a  year  ago. 


Under  the  land  utilization  program 
of  the  United  States  Department  of 
Agriculture,  more  than  10,000,000  acres 
of  submarginal  land  have  either  been 
purchased  or  is  being  acquired. 


Approximately  240,000  loans  total- 
ing $300,000,000  were  made  in  1938  by 
the  535  production  credit  associations 
of  the  Farm  Credit  Administration. 
This  is  $15,000,000  more  than  in  1937. 
The  credit  associations  serve  every 
agricultural  county  in  the  country. 


Costs  in  dairy  farming  have  shifted 
over  a  period  of  years,  according  to 
figures  compiled  for  the  Pennsylvania 
Department  of  Agriculture.  In  terms 
of  quantity  of  milk  required  to  buy 
them,  costs  of  hay,  commercial  fer- 
tilizer, corn  silage  and  farmland  have 
decreased ;  farm  wages,  machinery, 
building  materials,  taxes,  fire  Vt^^- 
ance,  legume  seeds  and  cattle  fc'ave 
increased. 


/ 


Facts  recently  compiled,  according 
to  the  Pennsylvania  Department  of 
Agriculture,  show  that  more  than  half 
the  total  production  of  milk  each  year 
goes  into  manufactured  dairy  prod- 
ucts, such  as  butter,  cheese,  evapo- 
rated, condensed  and  malted  milk,  and 
ice  cream.  Butter  is  the  most  impor- 
tant manufactured  product. 


Milady  may  not  know  it,  but  the 
busy  bee  is  one  of  her  best  friends. 
Beeswax  is  one  of  the  important  in- 
gredients of  lipstick,  rouge,  mascara, 
eye  shadow,  face  cream  and  other 
beauty  aids. 


More  than  100,000,000,000  pounds  of 
milk  are  produced  and  consumed  in 
the  United  States  each  year.  The  Na- 
tion drinks  or  uses  in  cream  form  only 
30,000,000,000  pounds  of  this  total. 


Eighteen  per  cent  76,000,000  acres  of 
the  present  crop  land  in  the  United 
States  is  not  adapted  for  profitable 
crop  production. 

Comparatively    few    of    the    nearly 
7,000,000   farms  in   the  United  States 
iitirely  free  of  submarginal  land. 


a  rv 
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HALL  ^.  FAME 
HONORST^ELVE 


Twelve  Pennsylvanians— pioneers  in 

and  benefactors  of  American^  ""E'S^: 

lure 

^lipir  names 

rr..  11     r\t      hJllIlt' 1  lie      1W.7V.J.       . 

Farm 


have    been    honored    by    having 
erected   in   bronze   in   a 
new  Hall  of  Fame-the  foyer  of  the 
".w    !^], 200,000     Pennsylvania 
Show  Arena  Building. 

Thev  were  elected  for  this  high 
honor  by  farm  leaders,  who  from  time 

0  ime  will  add  to  the  list.  None  will 
,e  Zen  a  niche  in  this  new  Hall  of 
Fame   until    twenty-five    years    after 

'^'Nflmes  now   in   the   Hall    of    Fame 

ive  • 

[)r  Bcnjnttiw  Ruah—Vioneer  in  the 
establishment  of  the  first  course  of 
veterinary  medicine  in  the  United 
states;  at  the  University  of  Teiinsyl- 

vania. 

l)r  Henry  P.  ArwHhif — Internatum- 
,llv  known  authority  on  animal  nu- 
trition; designer  and  builder  of  the 
respiration  carolimeter  for  animal  nu- 
trition work  at  the  Pennsylvania 
State  College. 

judoc  Frederick  Watts— Ontst^ind- 
in'r  riimberland  County  farmer  ;  judge 
of"  the  Cumberland  County  Court; 
president  of  the  Cumberland  Valley 
Railroad;  United  States  Commissioner 
of  Agriculture  in  the  Administration 
„f  President  Grant;  chairman  for 
twenty  years  of  board  of  trustees  and 
what  is  now  the  Pennsylvania  State 
College. 

John  I.  HamiUon — Centre  Countian; 
ono-time  State  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture; national  director  of  Farmers' 
Institutes;  director  of  early  work  at 
the  Agriculture  Experiment  Station 
;it  the  Pennsylvania  State   College. 

Imar  Xeuton — Pennsylvanian  who 
was  the  first  United  States  Commis- 
sioner of  Agriculture,  from  1862  to 
iscj. 

.ludffc    Richard     Pelcrn — Prominent 

in  the  activities  of  the  Pennsylvania 

I  State  Ajfricultural    Society,   of   which 

lie    was    a    founder     and     president; 

leader   in    promotion    of    agricultural 

1  interests  in  Colonial  times. 

John  lirnlr  liordlcir  -V  r  a  c  t  i  e  a  1 
fnrmer;  organi/er  of  the  first  Agricul- 
Itnral  Society  of  the  United  States 
and  the  Philadelphia  Society  for  Pro- 
motin;''  Agriculture;  writer  of  papers 
on,  and  practioner  of,  rotation  of 
•Tops,  soil  conservation,  improvement 
I  of  frnits  and  livestock. 

/)r.    }VtUiani     Frear-Sinic    College 

[I'hemist,    nationally    known     for    his 

[work   on   lime    aiui    foods;    father    of 

Pennsylvania  pure  food  laws  and  co- 

I  author  with  Dr.  Hugh  Wiley  of  much 

of  the  Federal  food  legislation. 

WiWnni  Pcnn — As  founder  of  Penn- 
sylvania, he  eneouraged  farming  and 
pave  great  im])etus  to  the  advance  of 
af,'rieulture  through  his  establishment 
I  of  the  Penn  Manors. 

Dr.  Leonard  <!.  Pcarnttu — -Conductor 

["f  the  first    test    in    America    in    the 

inovenient    for   eradication    of    bovine 

tuhereiilosis ;  first   State   veterinarian 

and  professor  in  the  Veterinary  School 

jof  the  University  of  Pennsylvania. 

I    •lohn  liartrani   -]'\nuiH'\'  in  Pennsyl- 

h'lnia     hortieulture,     he     contributed 

greatly  to  the   advancement   of   fruit 

hrrowinjr    tiirough    his    famous    Phila- 

|(l»'lphia  gardens. 

^yilliam  T.  Crea-w/z—Kemembered  as 

[lie  father  of  much  of  the  early  State 

H'lslation  beneficial  to  Pennsylvania 

hfrindture;  as  a  member  of  the  State 

•'f^f^islature,    he    beeame     famous     as 

I'riirnier"  Creasy. 


POULTRY  MANAGER 

''loni  the  Pennsylvania  Poultry  In- 
'."s^ry  the  Seventh  World's  Poultry 
onpress,  to  be  held  in  Cleveland, 
l">io,  from  July  28  to  August  7,  has 
r"'"i>e<l  the  manager  of  its  live  bird 
ppetitive  poultry  show.  He  is  John 
(•^'•'ner,  of  Stetlersville. 


Harrisburg,  February  9,  1939 
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WHEAT  STOCKS 
DOWN  IN  STATE 

Wheat  stored  in  Pennsylvania  in- 
terior mills,  elevators  and  warehouses 
on  January  1  was  below  the  stocks 
held  on  that  date  in  three  of  the  last 
four  years,  it  is  reported  by  the  Penn- 
sylvania   Department    of   Agriculture. 

January  1  supplies  for  the  five-year 
period  were:    1935,   1,400,000  bushels; 

1936,  1,650,000  bushels;  1937,  1,050,000 
bushels;  1938,  1,600,000  bushels,  and 
1939,  1,250,000  bushels. 

Contrasting  with  the  above  Penn- 
sylvania situation  are  the  national 
stocks,  which  were  138,678,000  bushels 
on  January  1,  1939,  compared  with 
91,857,000  bushels  in  1935,  79,348,000 
bushels   in   1936,   78,140,000  bushels  in 

1937,  and   114,825,000  bushels  in   1938. 
Adding    wheat     stocks     in    interior 

mills,  elevators  and  warehouses  to 
those  held  on  farms  throughout  the 
United  States  on  January  of  this 
year,  gives  a  total  of  419,868,000 
bushels.  A  year  ago  total  stocks  were 
333,335,000  bushels. 


STATE  REDUCES 
POTATO  STOCKS 

Pennsylvania's  potato  growers  on 
January  1,  were  carrying  6,017,000 
bushels  of  jiotatoes  for  winter  and 
spring  consumer  markets,  the  State 
Department  of  Agi*iculture  estimates. 
This  was  985,000  bushels  under  the 
January  1,  1938,  holdover. 

The  Federal-State  Crop  Reporting 
Service  computes  the  1938  State  har- 
vest at  22,002,000  bushels,  of  which 
13,017,000  bushels  were  placed  on  the 
consumer  market.  In  1937  the  grow- 
ers produced  25,215,000  bushels  and 
offered  16,583,000  bushels  for  sale. 
Part  of  the  potato  crop  is  held  by 
the  growers  for  seed,  livestock  feed- 
ing  and   farm  consumption. 

Early  producing  states  have  re- 
duced their  acreages  an  average  of 
5  per  cent   for  their   1939  harvest. 

National  production  of  certified 
seed  potatoes  in  1938  was  28  per 
cent  under  the  record  1937  crop,  but 
13  per  cent  above  the  average  for  the 
1932-1936  average. 

Pennsylvania  ranked  fifth  in  pro- 
duction among  the  late  producing 
states  in  1938.  Maine  led  with  Michi- 
gan, Idaho  and  New  York  states  fol- 
lowing  in   the   order   named. 
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FARM  FACTS 

Driven  more  than  500  miles  from 
their  northern  habitat  by  a  heavy 
storm,  a  flock  of  loons  mistook  the 
glass  of  a  large  greenhouse  at  Lans- 
dale.  Pa.,  for  a  pond  and  crashed  into 
it.  Twenty-five  of  the  birds,  stunned, 
fell  to  the  ground  and  were  captured, 
and  later  released. 


One  shipment  of  a  quarter  of  a  mil- 
lion black  locust  seedlingfs  were  in- 
spected at  a  soil  conservation  nursery 
in  Centre  County,  Pennsylvania.  The 
seedlings  were  shipped  to  a  nursery  in 
W>st  Virginia. 


Monroe  County  Commissioners  have 
signed  an  agreement  to  appropriate 
$300  for  apiary  inspection  on  Monroe 
County  farms  this  year. 


Work  of  barberry  eradication  is  pro- 
ceeding apace  in  Lackawanna,  Sus- 
quehanna and  Wayne  Counties  despite 
winter  weather.  Crews  have  been 
concentrating  on  clearing  the  towns 
and  boroughs  of  barberries. 


With  increased  supplies  available, 
Americans  increased  their  consump- 
tion of  meat  about  three  and  one-half 
pounds  per  capita  in  1938.  Consump- 
tion per  capita  was  about  128  pounds, 
as  compared  with  124.4  pounds  in 
1937. 


Statistics  received  by  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Department  of  Agriculture  show 
that  U.  S.  farmers'  income  from  meat 
animals  in  1938  approximated  $1,900,- 
000,000,  exceeding  income  from  such 
items  as  dairy  products,  poultry,  to- 
bacco, fruits  and  vegetables,  cotton 
and  grains. 


Production  of  all  meats  in  the 
United  States  in  1938  approximated 
sixteen  and  a  half  billion  pounds,  com- 
pared with  fifteen  and  a  half  in  1937. 
The  increase  resulted  largely  from  in- 
creased production  of  beef,  pork  and 
lamb. 


TRUCK  CROPS 
FIND  MARKETS 

Truck  crops  produced  on  Pennsyl- 
vania farms  in  1938  have,  with  the 
exception  of  Danish  cabbage,  all  been 
marketed,  the  State  Department  of 
Agriculture    announced    today. 

On  January  1  Danish  cabbage 
producers  in  this  State  had  1,800  tons 
on  hand,  compared  with  1,340  tons  on 
January  1,  1938. 

Storage  points  reported  that  Penn- 
sylvania onions  on  hand  on  January 
1,  1939,  were  1,000  sacks  under  the 
7,000  sacks  supply  of  January  1,  1938. 
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1909,   at   the  Post   Office    at    Harrlsburs.    Pa.,    under    Act    of    Conerress.    June    6.    1900. 
John  H.  Light,  Secretary  of  Agriculture 


PA.  SE'KD  LAW- .-'' 

proteCi^buyer 

There  is  scarcely   any   industry   in 

,  •  rthere  is  a  chance  for  so  much 

,vluch  there  »s  ^^^^  business, 

''•■""JdiL   to     he    Pennsylvania    De- 
I'''?   i^f  of  Agriculture.    It  is  indeed 

S;rible°tr  determine     by     sight 

Se,  the  quality  of  seeds. 

mscrupulous  seed  dealers  often  sell 
seeds  of  poor  quality  to  the  unsus- 
pecting customer.  It  is,  therefore  the 
purpose  of  the  Pennsylvanm  Seed  Law 
fo  protect  the  purchaser  and  tjie  hon- 
lest,  reliable   seedsmen    ^^^'"^^^J^^?® 

sS'luw  passe"in  1921  specifies  def- 
inUely  the  information  that  shall  ap- 
pear on  the  tag  of  farm  seeds  that 
P  sold  for  seeding  purposes.  _  For 
unmixed  seeds  this  information  is: 

I  1  The  common  name  of  the  seed. 
For  example,  if  timothy   is  the   seed 

Ibeinff  offered  for  sale  the  word     Tim- 

lolhy"    must    be    printed    or    written 

[plainly  on  the  tag. 

2.  The  percentage   of  purity. 

3.  The  percentage   of   weed   seeds. 
4     If    any    seeds    of    the    noxious 

weeds  named  in  the  law  are  present 
8n  excess  of  a  certain  number  allowed 
by  the  law,  then  the  number  per 
ounce  must  be  given  on  the  tag. 

5,  The  percentage  of  germination, 
Lvith  the  date  when  the  germination 
)est  was  made,  shall  be  given. 

6.  The  name  and  address  of  the 
5ne  who  has  them  for  sale  must  be 
phiced  on  the  tag. 

Prohibitions 
Under  certain  conditions  seeds  must 
jot  be  sold  for  seeding  purposes, 
fherefore  the  seed  law  specifically  pro- 
hibits the  sale  of  seeds  that  contain 
jiore  than  three  per  cent  weed  seeds 
kr  that  contain  more  than  one  seed 
pi  dodder  or  one  seed  of  Canada 
Ihistle  in  five  grams,  which  is  equiva- 
lent to  approximately  90  seeds  in  one 
l>ound. 

Farmers  should  take  every  precau- 

|ion  in  selecting  the   seeds   used   for 

eeding  purposes.   The  Department  of 

Agriculture  offers  help  and  protection 

but  cannot  compel  the  farmer  to  ac- 

kept.    We   therefore    advise    that    the 

larmer  should  never  buy   seeds   that 

|o  not  comply  with  the  provisions  of 

le  seed  law,  nor  should  he  buy  from 

lose  dealers  who   are  known   to   be 

Unreliable. 

[Wholesaler  and  Retailer  Responsible 

Both   the    retailer    and    wholesaler 
[Ithin  the  State   are  responsible   for 
le  labeling  of   seeds.    A   wholesaler 
itslde  the   borders   of   Pennsylvania 
innot  be  held  responsible.    Therefore 
le  chief  responsibility  lies  with  the 
itailer,  who   should    always   demand 
»at  the  wholesaler  shall  tag  the  con- 
liner  of  the   seeds,   to   comply   with 
^e   provisions    of    the    Pennsylvania 
!ed  Law.    Since  the  retailer  has  the 
'al    responsibility,    should    he     sus- 
-L't  that  the  seeds  are  not  properly 
^Jbeled,  or  are  not   of   good  quality, 
should  then  have  them  retested.  He 
'ay  have    this    done    by    sending    a 
tfcmple  to  a  commercial  seed  labora- 
tory or  to  the  Bureau   of  Plant   In- 
'stry,    Department    of    Agriculture, 

•isburg,  Pennsylvania. 
|The  Department  solicits  the  coop- 
[ation  of  both  farmers  and  seeds- 
-n  in  raising  to  a  still  higher  stan- 
'''^  of  quality  the  seeds  used  in 
f^wing  our  Pennsylvania  farm  crops. 


Harrisburg,  Pa.,  February  16,  1939 
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SIX  POINT  DECLINE  IN 
PENNA.  FARM  PRICES 

The  index  of  prices  paid  Pennsyl- 
vania farmers  for  principal  agricul- 
tural product*  on  January  15  declined 
six  points  compared  with  a  month 
previous,  according  to  the  Federal- 
State  Crop  Reporting  Service  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture. Advances  in  meat  animal  and 
grain  prices  were  more  than  offset 
by  declines  in  dairy  product  and  egg 
prices. 

A  sharp  break  in  egg  prices  and  a 
greater  than  seasonal  decline  in  dairy 
product  prices  largely  accounted  for 
a  two-point  decline  in  the  mid-Janu- 
ary index  of  prices  received  by  farm- 
ers in  the  United  States.  The  index 
averaged  94  per  cent  of  pre-war  com- 
pared with  96  per  cent  on  December 
15  and  102  per  cent  of  pre-war  on 
January  15,  1938.  Decreases  in  prices 
of  eggs  and  dairy  products  during 
the  month  ended  January  15  more 
than  offset  increases  reported  for 
other  groups  of  farm  commodities. 
Price  advances  were  registered  for 
grains  and  meat  animals. 

Jan.       Dec.      Jan. 
Ave.         15  15 

Commodity  1910-'14    1938     1939 

Wheat,  per  bu.   .       $.98       $.65       $.68 

Corn,  per  bu 67         .54         .56 

Oats,  per  bu.  ...  .46  .33  .34 
Barley,  per  bu.  .    .67    .51    .52 

Rye,  per  bu 78    .56    .57 

Buckwheat,      per 

bu 68         .50         .51 

Potatoes,  per  bu.  .73  .70  .75 
Hay,  per  ton  ...  16.27  8.70  8.10 
Apples,  per  bu.  .  .79  .90  .95 
Hogs,  per  100  lbs.  8.04  7.80  7.90 
Beef    cattle,    per 

100  lbs 6.02       7.00       7.40 

Veal    calves,    per 

100  lbs 7.98       9.70       9.80 

Sheep,  per  100  lbs.  4.54  3.35  3.65 
Lambs,    per     100 

lbs 6.00       7.50       7.90 

Milk     cows,     per 

head    51.68     79.00     77.00 

Horses,  per  head  165.60  132.00  131.00 
Mules,  per  head  .        —     135.00  135.00 
Chickens,  per  lb.         .125       .165       .170 
Turkeys,    per    lb.       —  .25         .25 

Milk,  per  100  lbs.  1.83  2.15  2.10 
Butter,  per  lb.  . .  .33  .30  .28 
Butterf  at,  per  lb.       —  .28         .27 

Eggs,  per  doz.  . .         .322       .332       .238 
Wool,  per  lb 236       .25         .25 

Farm  Price  Pre-war 

Index  Base 

United   States    ..  100  96  94 

Grains    100  63  66 

Fruits     100  73  76 

Meat   animals.  100  109  112 

Dairy  products  100  112  109 
Chickens      and 

eggs     100  127  97 

Unclassified    ..  100  108  109 

Pennsylvania      ..  100  108  102 

Grains    100  69  72 

Fruits     100  112  118 

Meat  animals.  100  110  114 

Dairy  products  100  125  121 
Chickens      and 

eggs    100  129  100 

Unclassified    ..  100  74  76 
Prices       farmers 

pay    100  120  120 

Farmers'  Purchasing  Power: 
United    States.        100  80  78 

Pennsylvania   .        100  90  85 


FARM  FACTS 

Dairy  farms  in  Pennsylvania  pro- 
duce a  remedy  for  "night  blindness" 
caused  by  the  glare  of  automobile 
headlights,  according  to  the  State  De- 
partment of  Agriculture.  A  close  re- 
lationship exists  between  the  health, 
strength  and  vitality  of  the  eyes  and 
vitamin  A,  in  which  milk,  cheese,  but- 
ter and  cream  are  rich. 


Farmers  in  Pennsylvania  and  the 
other  northeastern  States  in  1937  re- 
duced the  average  cost  of  producing 
corn  and  wheat  as  compared  with  the 
1927-1936  average  on  a  yield  basis. 
The  net  cost  per  bushel  of  corn  in 
1937  including  land  rental  was  81 
cents.  The  1927-1936  average  was  94 
cents.  The  net  cost  per  bushel  of 
wheat  in  1937  including  land  rental 
was  $1.06,  compared  with  a  1927-1936 
average  of  $1.19.  In  the  case  of  oats 
the  situation  was  reversed  with  a  1937 
average  of  75  cents  per  bushel  and  a 
1927-1936  average  of  72  cents. 


The  Spanish  explorer  DeSoto  brought 
the  first  hogs  to  American  soil.  In 
1538  he  brought  a  shipment  of  hogs 
to  Florida,  the  Pennsylvania  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  reports. 


Pennsylvania  produced  639,000  hogs 
in  1938,  according  to  the  State  De- 
partment of  Agriculture.  It  ranked 
twenty-fourth  among  the  forty-eight 
states  in  the  production  of  pork. 
Philadelphia  and  Pittsburgh  are 
among  the  twenty  leading  pork  dis- 
tributing points  in  the  United  States. 
The  nation  raised  44,418,000  hogs  last 
year,  compared  with  the  1923  record 
of  69,304,000  and  the  1935  drought 
year  production  of  39,004,000. 


WARN  FOOD 

LICENSES  DUE 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  to- 
day issued  a  warning  to  those  en- 
gaged in  operating  bakery  and  ice 
cream  plants  who  have  not  secured 
their  1939  licenses.  Licenses  are  re- 
quired before  these  plants  may  be 
operated.  Delinquents  are  subject 
to  prosecution  and  Department  agents 
are  instructed  to  institute  prosecu- 
tion at  once. 

Oleomargarine  may  not  be  sold  un- 
less the  vendor  has  obtained  a  license 
from  the  Department. 

Records  of  oleomargarine  licensees 
this  year  show  a  decrease  of  272  from 
the  1938  figure  of  3,945.  Other  li- 
censees show  increases  over  last  year : 
bakery,  2,822  as  compared  with  2,524 
in  1938,  and  ice  cream,  1,021  in  1939 
and  967  in  1938. 
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EGG^NTEST 
PRODl]€4:iON  UP 

Sivtv-three  per  cent  of  the  birds  en- 
tpred  'in  the  1938-1939  Pennsylvania 
ffifiil  e^-ff-lavingr  contest  are  produc- 
inJ  compared  with  fifty-four  per  cent 
in  the  1937-1938  contest.  There  are 
nnproximately  the  same  number  of 
nens  or  about  1,600  birds  in  the  pres- 
ent contest    as   in    that    of    the    past 

^^'rhe  mortality  rate  for  this  year's 
contest  is  much  lower  with  only  four 
per  cent  compared  with  twenty  per 
cent  for  that  of  a  year  ago. 

In  spite  of  the  fact  that  egg  prices 
have  been  lower  this  year  than  last, 
the  income  from  the  sale  of  eggs  is 
exceeding:  that  of  last  year. 
\Several  applications  have  been  re- 
ceived for  the  next  contest  which  will 
open  October  1,  1939.  Those  inter- 
ested in  reserving  space  may  do  so  by 
immediately  contacting  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Eg-g  Laying  Contest,  R.  D.  2, 
Harrisburg,  Pennsylvania. 


STATE  AGENTS 
DESTROY  FOOD 

Keoently  food  agents  of  the  Bureau 
of  Foods  and  Chemistry  of  the  State 
l)pl)artment  of  Agriculture  learned  of 
1  larjre  supply  of  food,  approximating 
ei},dit  tons,  which  had  been  in  part 
rendered  unfit  for  liuman  consumption 
because  of  the  destruction  of  a  groc- 
ery store  and  butcher  shop  by  fire 
and  water. 

A  salvage  company  had  taken  pos- 
session of  the  food,  part  of  which  had 
been  shipped  to  an  eastern  city,  be- 
fore the  food  agents  arrived.  Ship- 
ments were  traced  and  the  food  ap- 
prehended at  the  point  of  destination. 

Some  of  the  food  was  found  to  be 
I  unfit  for  human  consumption  and  de- 
stroyed. Some  canned  foods  which 
were  unharmed  by  the  fire  were 
placed  in  the  proper  sanitary  condi- 
tion for  sale  to  the  public. 


IFARM  INCOME 
DOWN  IN  1938 

Cash  receipts  from  the  sale  of  crops, 
jlivestock  and  livestock  products  in 
iPennsylvania  were  lower  for  Decem- 
Iber,  1938  than  in  December,  1937.  The 
IDecember  income  from  crops  was 
$2,840,000  in  1938  compared  with  $3,- 
1338,000  in  1937;  from  livestock  and 
llivestock  products,  $12,472,000  com- 
[pared  with  $13,359,000. 

Total  receipts  from  the  sale  of  all 
frops  in  1938  showed  a  decline  of  $16,- 
104,000  from  the  1937  figure  of  $68,- 
791,000.  There  was  a  decrease  of  $9,- 
289,000  in  sales  of  livestock  and  live- 
stock products  in  1938  from  $188,629,- 
BOO  the  previous  year. 

tJovernment    payments    to    farmers 

^'i  the  United   States   in   1938   totaled 

482.000,000.      Of    this    amount    only 

►-.< 57,000  were   received   by   Pennsyl- 

'■'■inia  farmers. 
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NEW  REGULATIONS 
FOR  NURSERYMEN 

AJl  Pennsylvania  nurserymen  deal- 
ing in  nursery  stock  in  New  Jersey 
are  vitally  affected  by  the  following 
two  regulations  just  issued  by  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  of  that 
State : 

1.  All  nurserymen  and  dealers  de- 
siring to  carry  on  business  in  nursery 
stock  in  New  Jersey  are  required  to 
have  this  Department  of  Agriculture 
forward  to  the  New  Jersey  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  a  signed,  certi- 
fied copy  of  their  resident  certificate. 
All  those  nurserymen  who  are  doing 
business  in  New  Jersey  at  the  pres- 
ent time  and  have  not  been  notified 
by  the  New  Jersey  Department  of 
Agriculture  that  they  have  received 
this  certificate,  kindly  communicate 
with  the  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry  at 
once. 

2.  All  peach  stock  whether  flower- 
ing or  fruiting  shipped  into  New  Jer- 
sey is  required  to  have  an  additional 
certificate  attached  showing  where 
the  stock  has  been  grown.  This  is  in 
compliance  with  a  quarantine  on  ac- 
count of  the  virus  disease  known  as 
the  "X"  disease  of  peach   trees. 


FARM  FACTS 

Pennsylvania  farmers  in  1938  sowed 
about  $5,000,000  worth  of  seed  to  pro- 
duce their  seven  leading  field  crops : 
corn,  hay,  wheat,  oats,  buckwheat, 
barley,  and  rj'e,  valued  at  approxi- 
mately $95,000,000,  according  to  the 
Pennsylvania  Department  of  Agri- 
culture. In  addition  to  these  $5,000,- 
000  they  spent  approximately  $2,000,- 
000  more  for  vegetable,  flower  and 
lawn  seeds. 


Record  crops  of  the  three  major 
citrus  fruits  (oranges,  lemons  and 
grapefruit)  are  indicated  for  the  1938- 
1939   marketing  season. 


Potatoes  are  second  to  wheat  as 
human  food  in  volume  only  since  doc- 
tors, dietitians  and  health  authorities 
claim  the  potato  is  man's  greatest 
food  from  the  standpoint  of  health 
producing  properties  together  with 
low  cost  and  almost  universal  usage. 


CANNING  INDUSTRY 
RECEIVES  PUBLICITY 

The  consumer  educational  campaign 
sponsored  by  all  Pennsylvania  canners 
is  receiving  excellent  support  from  all 
canners  of  the  State,  according  to 
reix)rts  received  at  the  Department  of 
Agriculture. 

This  program,  which  primarily  aids 
Pennsylvania  farmers,  also  assists 
many  forms  of  industry  in  the  Key- 
stone State,  since  the  $50,000,000  can- 
ning industry  expends  large  sums  for 
such  items  as  fuel,  machinery,  trans- 
portation, factory  labor  and  numer- 
ous accessories  to  canning,  such  as 
cans,   labels,  cartons,   etc. 

The  Department  announces  that  ap- 
proximately 6,000  letters  have  been 
sent  to  Pennsylvania  hotels,  restau- 
rants, women's  clubs,  teachers  of 
home  economics,  chambers  of  com- 
merce, service  clubs,  wholesale  and 
retail  distributors  and  to  other  inter- 
ested consumer  or  distributor  groups. 
The  purpose  is  to  better  acquaint 
Pennsylvanians  with  the  merit  of 
Pennsylvania-packed  products,  and  to 
illustrate  the  benefits  resulting  from 
greater  patronage  of  Pennsylvania's 
great  canning  industry. 

In  addition  to  the  appeal  by  mail, 
much  publicity  has  been  disseminated 
throughout  the  State  by  means  of  the 
press  and  radio. 

Comments  from  many  quarters  in- 
dicate the  response  from  both  con- 
sumer and  distributing  groups  show 
fine  cooperation  towards  this  program 
of  Pennsylvania  Products  for  Penn- 
sylvanians. 


The  Colorado  potato  beetle  is  esti- 
mated to  cost  potato  growers  $29,000,- 
000    annually. 


Milk  production  in  the  United 
States  has  been  only  slightly  above  the 
normal  winter  level,  allowing  for 
population  growth,  but  production 
showed  somewhat  more  than  the  usual 
seasonal  increase  during  January  in 
nearly  all  groups  of  states. 


About  seventy-six  per  cent  of  the 
United  States  wheat  production  in 
1937  was  sold,  but  only  fifty-seven  per 
cent  of  the  Pennsylvania  crop.  Cash 
income  to  farmers  from  wheat  pro- 
duced in  the  United  States  during  the 
past  thirty  years  has  fluctuated  rap- 
idly over  a  wide  range.  The  high  in- 
come was  $1,572,387,000  in  1919,  the 
low  $199,757,000  in  1932.  The  income 
from  wheat  was  $602,971,000  in  1937, 
but  only  $432,691,000  in  1938.  Penn- 
sylvania farmers  received  $6,769,000 
from  the  sale  of  wheat  in  1937  and 
$4,513,000  in   1938. 


The  destiny  of  the  Nation  seems 
likely  to  be  determined  in  large  meas- 
ure by  children  from  the  rural  or 
high-birth-rate  areas.  One-fourth  of 
all  families  in  the  1930  census  had 
four  children  or  more,  or  sixty-three 
per  cent  of  all  children  in  the  Nation. 
It  is  these  large  families,  living 
mostly  in  rural  areas,  which,  accord- 
ing to  present  birth  rates,  will  exer- 
cise the  greatest  population  influence 
in  the  Nation  of  the  future. 


PENNSYLVANIA  OFFICIAL  EGO  LAYING  CONTEST 
Tein  High  Pens  to  February  1,  1939* 


State 

Guy  A.  Leader,   (Pen  5)    Pennsylvania 

Weber  Duck  Farm Massachusetts 

J.  J.  Warren Massachusetts 

Fuz/ydale  Farms   Pennsylvania 

Silver  Brook  Farm Ohio    

Foreman  Poultry  Farm Michigan     

Binker  Poultry  Farm   IPennsylvania 

Bryan  J.  Snell    Pennsylvania 

Guy  A.  Leader,   (Pen  6)    Pennsylvania 

Burr's  Poultry  Farm    Pennsylvania 


Points  to 

Eggs  to 

Rank 

Date 

Date 

1 

1297.20 

1289 

2 

1140.55 

1197 

3 

1126.35 

1092 

4 

1099.45 

1038 

5 

1092.10 

1019 

6 

1084.20 

1156 

7 

1076.90 

1014 

8 

1071.05 

1009 

9 

1064.55 

1075 

10 

1049.25 

1060 

♦The  pens  of  Weber  Duck  Farm  and  J.  J.  Warren  are  Rhode  Island  Red; 
that  of  Fuzzydale  Farms  is  New  Hampshires.  All  others  are  Single  Comb 
White  Leghorns. 

PRODUCTION  SUMMARY  TO  FEBRUARY  1,  1939 

I'cr  cent 
Produc- 
Year  tion 

1939  Based  on  all   13  birds    51.11 

1938  Based  on  all  13  birds    47.20 

1937  Based  on  all   13  birds    64.07 

1936  Based  on  10  highest  birds  ..      69.66 


Average 

Average 

Average 

Points 

Eggs 

Egg  Weight 

Per  Bird 

Per  Bird 

Oz.  Per  Doz. 

62.57 

62.86 

23.9 

14.82 

14.63 

24.2 

76.25 

78.80 

23.4 

84.13 

85.69 

23.6 

Buy   Pennsylvania    Canned   Foods 
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OOD 


TANT 


Pennsylvania  farmers  could  greatly 
..inoethe  cost  of  producing  their 
Uns  by  sowing  only  the  best  seed, 
enorts  the  Pennsylvania  Department 
[f;v.ri<-ulture.  Although  losses  are 
brought  about  in  a  number  of  differ- 
Kt  ways,  there  are  five  factors  which 
ire  chfefly  responsible. 
,  The  variety  and  source  of  growth  of 
Led  should  "be  given  careful  consider- 
ktioii  It  is  a  well-known  fact  that 
Lome'  varieties  of  corn,  wheat  and 
bther  seed  will  produce  a  better  yield 
in    certain    regions    than    other    va- 

The^  quality  of  the  seed  should  al- 
kays  be  given  serious  attention.  A 
Lv  years  ago  in  an  experiment  car- 
lied  on  for  seven  years,  sixty-two 
bushels  of  oats  per  acre  were  grown 
torn  large  seeds  and  only  forty-.seven 
bushels  per  acre  from  small  seeds, 
fcoth  being  selected  from  the  same 
Itock  and  grown  under  exactly  the 
lame  conditions  each  year.  The  dif- 
lerence  between  sixty-two  bushels 
Ind  forty-seven  bushels,  or  fifteen 
lushels  per  acre,  is  clear  profit. 

Perhaps  the  greatest  loss  to  the 
larmer  is  caused  by  the  sowing  of 
eeds  which  have  not  been  tested  for 
lurity.  Many  farmers  in  Pennsylva- 
lia  are  still  sowing  wheat  that  con- 
ains  cockle.  One  to  two  per  cent  of 
t)ckle  may  cause  a  discount  of  three 
Jeiits  per  bushel,  while  three  to  five 
ler  cent  will  cause  as  much  as  eleven 
?nts  discount.  Cockle  is  only  one  of 
Jie  many  weed  seeds  which  can  be 
[etected  through  testing  for  purity. 
Seeds  with  a  high  percentage  of 
ermination  are  necessary  for  a 
rofitable  crop.  It  is  a  law  of  most 
gricultural  states  that  seeds  sold  for 
Boiling  purposes  shall  show  on  the 
i])el  th(^  percentage  of  germination 
Hth  the  date  when  the  test  wias 
iade. 

A  few  years  ago  the  United  States 
[epartment  of  Agriculture  in  cooper- 
lion  with  some  experiment  stations 
Biformed  some  experiments  with 
Mher  startling  results.  Seed  corn 
bat  gave  TOO  per  cent  germination 
lit  showed  disease  infection  was 
[atclied  against  seed  that  showed  no 
Ifection.  The  disease-free  seed  pro- 
peed  from  ten  to  thirty  per  cent  bet- 
|r  yield  than  that  produced  by  the 
Ifected  seed. 

I  In    1921     Pennsylvania     enacted     a 

led  law  whose  purpose   is  two-fold  : 

fst,  to  insure  a  supply  of  good  clean 

led,  free  from  weeds  and  wast€  ma- 

Irlal  for    farmers'    use ;    second,    to 

yotect    the     honest     seedsmen     and 

Irmers  against  the  practices  of  dis- 

kiiei>t   and   careless    seedsirs"" 

jFarmers  should    buy    from    reliable 

edsmen    located    within    the    State. 

if)se    who     buy     from     mail     order 

buses  or  other  retailers  outside  the 

lale  can  secure  no  protection  under 

[e  Pennsylvania  law.  Farmers  should 

fvays  examine  the  tag  which  bears 

|e  analysis  of  the   seed,   and   if   the 

^(Isman  cannot  produce  a  statement 

the  analysis,  the  farmer  should  re- 

BP  to  buy.     Quality    and    not   price 

ould  be  the  main  factor  in  purchas- 

*  seeds. 


FARM  FACTS 

>oetors  are  recommending  sauer- 
i»t  and  sauerkraut  juice  as  a  pre- 
^tive  of  seasickness  and  dizziness; 
\\^\^  ^  beauty  aid — for  a  more 
Salthy  skin.  It  is  considered  bene- 
™iil  for  warding  off  rheumatism  or 
«*  ii  remedy  for  disordered  stomachs. 

^'inploymeiit  on  farms  of  the  United 
JJJtes  as  of  February  1  totaled  8,914,- 
IT  ^^'orkers.  This  total  is  about  two 
Kh^k"^  l»>'fe'er  than  that  reported  a 
■f nth  earlier  and  approximately  one- 
«J  t  of  one  per  cent  smaller  tha 
*»bruary  i   of  last   year. 


CAMPAIGN  AIDS 
PENNSYLVANIA 
PEA  GROWERS 

Farmers  cultivating  between  300,- 
000  and  350,000  acres  of  commercial 
peas  in  twenty-seven  states  from 
Washington  and  Oregon  to  New  York 
and  Pennsylvania  are  vitally  con- 
cerned with  the  unusual  condition  of 
the  canned  pea  market,  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Department  of  Agriculture  has 
announced.  Canning  companies  who 
pack  some  eighty  per  cent  of  Amer- 
ica's canned  pea  production  have 
launched  an  intensive  national  cam- 
paign to  stabilize  prices  and  move  an 
unprecedented  crop  of  25,000,000 
cases. 

It  is  important  to  every  pea-grow- 
ing center  in  the  United  States  that 
this  campaign  succeeds,  for  upon  its 
success  depends  1939's  planting  com- 
mitments, according  to  Department 
officials.  Practically  all  peas  in  the 
country  are  raised  under  the  contract 
system.  During  the  winter  or  early 
spring  the  canners  agree  to  take  and 
pay  for  at  a  specified  rate  per  hun- 
dred-weight all  peas  produced  on  a 
given  number  of  acres.  In  arriving 
at  acreage  estimates,  the  canners  con- 
sider crop  averages,  carry-overs  and 
the  average  national  canned  pea  con- 
sumption. 

However,  a  variety  of  factors  may 
effect  the  yield,  among  these  being 
variations  in  temperature,  insufficient 
or  excessive  rainfall,  drought,  preva- 
lence of  insect  pests,  storms,  etc.  Last 
year,  because  all  conditions  were  ex- 
actly right,  a  bumper  crop  was 
harvested,  exceeding  that  of  1937  by 
2,000,000  cases,  although  the  acreage 
had  been  reduced  eleven  and  seven- 
tenths  per  cent  from  the  previous 
year. 

The  Department  announced  that 
organizations  representing  the  bulk 
of  America's  retail  food  outlets  have 
promised  their  cooperation  in  the 
drive  of  the  Canned  Pea  Marketing 
Cooperative  of  the  United  States.  It 
is  a  well-known  fact  that  bumper 
crops  are  usually  superior  crops.  In 
the  opinion  of  food  experts,  1938's 
peas  are  high  in  quality  but  low  in 
price. 


lan  on 


FARMERS'  SHARE 
LESS  IN  1938 

The  farmer's  share  of  the  con- 
sumer's food  dollar  in  1938  was  the 
smallest  in  four  years.  Tlie  calcula- 
tion covered  a  list  of  fifty-eight  foods 
consumed  annually  by  a  typical  work- 
ingman's  family. 

The  share  of  the  dollar  going  to 
farmers  was  forty  cents  in  1938,  com- 
pared with  forty-five  cents  in  1937, 
a  low  of  thirty-three  cents  in  1932, 
and  an  average  of  fifty-three  cents  in 
1913-1915,  when  this  compilation  was 
started. 

The  decline  in  the  farmer's  share 
of  the  consumer's  food  dollar  was  the 
first  since  the  drop  from  thirty-eight 
cents  in  1931  to  the  twenty-six-year 
low  of  thirty-three  cents  in  1932. 

The  retail  value  of  the  fifty-eight 
foods  totaled  $321  in  1938.  This  was 
a  decrease  of  about  nine  per  cent  from 

1937.  The    farm    value    was    $130    in 

1938,  a  decrease  of  about  nineteen  per 
cent.  The  margin  between  the  farm 
and  retail  values  was  $191,  practically 
unchanged    from    1937. 

Improvement  in  1939  consumer  in- 
come over  1938,  such  as  is  now  antici- 
pated, should  lead  to  some  increase 
in  the  proportion  of  the  consumer's 
food  dollar  received  by  farmers  dur- 
ing the  coming  year. 


FARM  SHOW 
MAILS  PREMIUMS 

EARLY 

The  1939  Pennsylvania  Farm  Show 
was  a  record-breaker  in  many  ways, 
according  to  the  Pennsylvania  De- 
partment of  Agriculture.  The  attend- 
ance was  larger  by  40,000  for  the 
week ;  there  were  more  exhibits,  more 
departments,  and  new  attractions  of 
all  sorts. 

And  the  record-breaking  still  goes 
on.  Premium  checks  are  being  mailed 
earlier  than  ever  before,  and  from  a 
week  to  ten  days  earlier  than  last 
year.  Those  for  livestock  winners, 
totaling  $19,180,  were  mailed  on  Feb- 
ruary 10.  All  others  (except  poul- 
try), totaling  $10,516.75,  were  mailed 
February  17. 

Amounts  of  cash  awards  by  classes 
follow : 

Swine    $1,926.00 

Sheep     2,413.00 

4-II   Lambs    561.00 

Horses     3(,005.00 

Beef    Cattle    1,885.00 

4-n  Baby  Beef 1,457.00 

Dairy  Cattle    7,933.00 

Vocational    Demonstra- 
tion       $600.00 

Music     160.00 

4-H    Club    Corn 269.00 

4-H   Club  Corn  Judging 

Team     108.00 

Corn    447.00 

Dramatics     440.00 

Women's   Clothing    224.00 

4-H    Club    Home    Man- 
agement      106.00 

4-H  Club  Food   324.50 

Horse   Pulling  Contest.  240.00 

Apiary  Products   325.50 

4-H   Club   Potato   Judg- 
ing       108.00 

Honorium  for  Judging.  1,405.00 

Milk     202.00 

Maple    Products    60.00 

4-H    Apiary    Products..  206.00 
Horseshoe       Pitching 

Contest     65.00 

Nuts    31.50 

Small  Grain    170.00 

4-H   Club  Tobacco    72.00 

Vegetable     406.00 

Vocational    Clothing    ..  154.00 

4-H  Club  Vegetable 46.00 

Wool    182.00 

4-n  Club  Clothing   320.50 

Apple     1,254.25 

Food     318.50 

Transportation    Allow- 
ance  4-H   Dairy   Club 

Animals    741.00 

Potato     331.00 

4-H  Club  Potato   205.00 

Tobacco     1 66.00 

Vocational    School    Ex- 
hibits      590.00 

Home   Management    . . .  239.00 

DOG  LICENSES 
DUE  JANUARY  1 

Dog  owners  are  warned  by  the 
Pennsvlvania  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture that  1938  licenses  expired  De- 
cember 31.  Owners  were  given  until 
January  15  to  renew  them.  There 
were  570,535  licensed  dogs  in  Penn- 
sylvania  last  year. 

In  1938  there  were  2,828  sheep  killed 
or  injured  by  dogs,  necessitating  pay- 
ment of  $11,636.05  to  claimants. 
Poultrymen  received  $6,069.99  for 
damages  sustained;  other  livestock 
damages — cattle,  swine,  horses,  rab- 
bits—amounted to  $2,230.81,  and  bur- 
ial  fees   to   $2,449.49. 

Of  the  $701,683.75  received  by  the 
Department  from  the  payment  of  li- 
censes in  1938,  it  was  necessary  to  pay 
to  farmers  of  this  State  only  $22,- 
386.34  for  damages  caused  by  stray 
dogs. 
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.RODUCtlQN. 
;0NTINUEI5  HIGH 

'K  nuf  nearly  the  same  as  the 
^''!  ;"rithm  for  that  date  in  1932, 
p^akprmiuc  Federal-State    Crop 

ro\'S  Service  of  the  Pennsylvania 
department   of   Agriculture. 

The  average  production  per  cow  on 
rphruary  1  vvas  reported  about  seven 
Ler  cent   above    the    previous    month 
H,l  con^siderably    above    the    average 
that   date   for  the  past  five   years. 
,0  increase    in    production    per    cow 
.ri'irc'er      than      average.        Heavy 
b    ,iin.r"  (.f    "-rain     and    concentrates 
^' !  "in-    oanie  is     indicated.       The 
average  quantity     of  grain  and     con- 
entrates    fed  per  cow    on     February 
WIS  the  highest  for  that  date     m 
Rjv     vears.     the    number      of      milk 
tows "  and     heifers      two      years    old 
,r  „ver  on  farms  in  Pennsylvania  Jan- 
iry  1,  1^:^^'  '^^'"s  estimated  at  896,000 
nead     This  is  an  increase  of  one  per 
Ut    and    while    relatively    small,    it 
Represents   the    first    change    in    milk 
Lw  numbers  in  three  years.  Increases 
in   mimber    of    yearling    heifers    and 
beifer  calves  to  be  kept  for  milk  are 
ilso  expected.      Milk    production    for 
(he  year  1938  of  4,627  million  pounds 
l.r  I'ennsylvania  is  a  little  above  last 
par,  but  the  largest  for  several  recent 
I  ears.    The  average   milk   production 
t)er   cow    for    the    year    1938    in    the 
i;tate  was  5,300  pounds. 
2  The  continued   heavy   milk    produc- 
tion  in   January    and    February,    due 
|()    moderate     winter     weather     and 
hlenfy  of  feed,  has  caused  an  increase 
In  the  surplus  supply  in  a   number  of 
]lie  more   important    fluid    milk   mar- 
kets.   A  few  sharp  downward  adjust- 
lents  were  made   in  the  prices  paid 
broducers  for  Class  1  milk  and  in  re- 
lail  prices  to  consumers.     Decrease  of 
[eventy-six  cents  per  hundredweight  in 
Vices  paid  producers  for  Class  1  milk 
kiis  reported  for  Pittsburgh.     A  drop 
|ii  tlie  retail  price  of  milk  of  two  cents 
quart  to  consumers  was  likewise  re- 
united for  Pittsburgh.     Retail   prices 
|i)r  light   cream    at    Pittsburgh    were 
)lso  reduced  one  to  two  cents  on  half- 
|int   bottle    units.      Reductions    were 
|ls'»  made    in    producers'    prices    and 
jonsumers'   retail   prices    at    Trenton, 
few  Jersey.     Fluid  prices  in  the  Bos- 
'11   market    were    increased    because 
|ii  amended  Federal  order  was  issued 
list  month  and  the  inauguration  of  a 
federal-State  milk  marketing  program 
T  the  Lawrence  and  Lowell  market 
Ireas  resulted   in  price   increases   for 
Vse  markets. 

In  recent  months  the  receipts  of 
[uid  milk  and  cream  in  the  eastern 
ttarkets  have  been  somewhat  above  a 
par  earlier.  It  is  probable  that  the 
Peovery  in  business  since  last  summer 
having  some  efl'ect  in  stimulating 
|"»sumpti()n. 

"le  apparent  consumption  of  manu- 
ttetured  dairy  products,  on  a  milk 
luivalent  basis  was  15  per  cent  larger 
hail  in  December,  1937.  While  this 
hel  of  consumption  is  unusually  high 
Spared  with  other  years,  it  is  not 
pi  in  relation  to  the  volume  of  pro- 
I'xtion  and  stocks.  A  considerable 
r""    '»f  the  increase  in  apparent  con- 

^•iipti(m  was  due  to  distribution  of 

^'ter  and   evaporated    milk    through 

''^f  I'hannels. 


NURSERY  LIST 

Pennsylvania's  865  licensed  nurs- 
eries, representing  over  11,000  acres 
of  stock,  423  licensed  nursery  stock 
dealers,  thirty-seven  licensed  collec- 
tors of  native  plant  material  and  seven 
licensed  strawberry  plant  growers  are 
listed  in  a  bulletin  issued  by  the  Penn- 
sylvania Depai'tment  of  Agriculture. 

Listing  the  growers  of  strawberry 
stock  is  a  new  feature  of  this  bulletin. 

Only  those  nurseries  and  dealers 
handling  evergreens,  fruit  trees,  de- 
ciduous ornamentals,  nut  trees,  peren- 
nials and  roses  are  listed.  Names  of 
the  firms,  their  addresses,  kind  of 
stock  sold  and  acreages  under  culti- 
vation are  given. 

All  nursery  stock  sold  by  these 
dealers  is  inspected  and  certified  by 
the  Division  of  Nursery  Inspection. 
Buyers  are  warned  against  purchasing 
uncertified  stock. 

Copies  of  this  list  may  be  obtained 
without  cost  by  writing  to  the  Bureau 
of  Plant  Industry,  Pennsylvania  De- 
partment of  Agriculture,  Harrisburg, 
Pa.,  for  General  Bulletin,  No.  561. 


APPLES  RICH 

IN  VITAMINS 

The  impression  that  citrus  fruits 
are  the  only  worthwhile  source  of 
vitamin  C  is  not  accurate,  according  to 
a  recent  radio  broadcast  prepared  by 
the  Pennsylvania  Department  of  Agri- 
culture. 

In  the  broadcast  it  was  stated  that 
admittedly  fresh  orange  juice  has 
about  twice  as  much  vitamin  C  as 
tomato  juice,  apple  juice  or  a  number 
of  other  products  used  for  vitamin  C 
content,  but  that  the  more  important 
fact  is  that  raw  apples  used  even 
moderately  in  the  diet  furnish  all  the 
vitamin  C  needed  for  good  health. 

They  also  furnish  valuable  proper- 
ties which  many  other  foods  do  not 
have,  such  as  bulkiness,  beneficial 
fruit  acids,  an  alkaline  residue,  min- 
eral salts  and  pectin.  These  health- 
promoting  properties  make  apples 
unique  among  all  foods,  and,  accord- 
ing to  doctors,  dietitions  and  health 
experts  worthy  of  a  much  more  im- 
portant place  in  the  American  diet. 

The  radio  address  concluded  with 
telling  how  Pennsylvania  fruit  growers 
have  taken  steps  to  advertise  and 
publicize  Pennsylvania  apples  as  being 
among  the  finest  grown  in  the  entire 
nation. 


CANNERIES 

NOW  BUYING 

EARLY  CROPS 

Reports  received  by  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  indicate  Pennsylvania 
canners  are  now  contracting  with 
growers  for  vegetable  crops  for  the 
1939  pack,  principally  the  earliest  to 
be  planted,  peas,  and  in  some  cases 
later  maturing  crops,  such  as  toma- 
toes, corn  and  beans. 

Although  canning  crop  acreages  in 
most  states  will  be  cut  from  1938,  be- 
cause of  the  carry-over  of  canned 
goods  in  those  states,  acreages  are  ex- 
l>ected  to  be  cut  little  if  any,  in  Penn- 
sylvania, according  to  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Department  of  Agriculture.  The 
continued  optimism  shown  by  Penn- 
sylvania canners  is  probably  based  on 
the  near  depletion  of  Pennsylvania 
stocks,  increasing  consumer  demand 
for  high  quality  Pennsylvania-packed 
canned  foods  and  on  the  very  favor- 
able soil,  climatic,  farm-labor  and  gen- 
eral farm  conditions  in  the  Keystone 
State,  which  make  canning  crop  pro- 
duction profitable  to  both  farmer  and 
canner. 


FARM  FACTS 

During  the  first  two  weeks  in  Feb- 
ruary, fifty-seven  per  cent  of  the  Flor- 
ida bean  shipment  left  the  State  by 
truck ;  seven t\'-one  per  cent  of  the 
cabbage,  five  per  cent  of  the  celery, 
one  hundred  per  cent  of  the  eggplant, 
twentj'-five  per  cent  of  the  lettuce, 
eighty-six  per  cent  of  the  peas,  fifty- 
three  per  cent  of  the  peppers,  twelve 
per  cent  of  the  potatoes,  forty-five  per 
cent  of  the  berries  and  twenty-seven 
per  cent  of  the  tomatoes. 


A  revision  of  the  Federal  Japanese 
beetle  quarantine  regulations  extends 
the  territory  in  Pennsylvania  to  in- 
clude Hickory  and  Shenango  Town- 
ships in  Mercer  County. 

Special  areas,  from  which  the  move- 
ment of  fruits  and  vegetables  by 
motor  truck  or  refrigerator  car  is 
regulated,  are  extended  to  include 
parts  of  Berks,  Dauphin,  Lehigh,  and 
Northampton  Counties.  Copies  of  the 
quarantine  may  be  had  by  addressing 
the  United  States  Department  of  Agri- 
culture :  Warehouse  No.  4,  U^.  S.  Army 
General  Depot,  New  Cumberland,  Pa,; 
6905  Torresdale  Avenue,  Philadelphia, 
Pa.;  Room  438-K,  New  Post  Office 
Building,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


Creamery  butter  production  in  De- 
cember was  nine  per  cent  larger  than 
a  year  earlier,  and  evaporated  milk 
production  was  fifteen  per  cent  larger, 
but  cheese  production  was  up  only 
about  one  per  cent,  and  condensed 
milk  production  was  lower  than  in  De- 
cember, 1937. 

In  1937,  940,161,000  pounds  of  milk 
in  Pennsylvania  were  used  in  the  man- 
ufacture of  dairy  products.  This  is 
the  largest  amount  in  the  past  eight 
years  and  nearly  100,000,000  pounds 
more  than  in  1936. 


Fewer  cattle  probably  will  be 
slaughtered  this  year  than  in  1938, 
but  average  weights  are  likely  to  be 
heavier  because  of  a  smaller  propor- 
tion of  cows  and  heifers  expected  in 
the  slaughter  supply. 


Prices  of  slaughter  cattle,  after  ad- 
vancing moderately  during  the  last 
quarter  of  1938,  declined  slightly  in 
early  February,  but  remained  well 
above  those  of  a  year  earlier.  Prices 
of  stocker  and  feeder  cattle,  reflecting 
the  favorable  feed  situation,  the 
rather  general  tendency  to  rebuild 
herds,  and  the  relatively  high  prices  of 
finished  cattle,  rose  sharply  from  No- 
vember to  early  February,  when  they 
were  the  highest  for  the  period  since 
1930. 


POULTRY  CONGRESS 
CONTINUES  DRIVE 

The  National  Corporation  of  the 
World's  Poultry  Congress  has  just  an- 
nounced that  the  drive  for  member- 
ship support  to  the  greatest  exposi- 
tion ever  held  by  the  industry  will 
continue  beyond  March  1,  the  original 
closing  date.  The  time  has  been  ex- 
tended to  make  it  possible  to  com- 
plete the  programs  that  will  be  of  in- 
terest to  the  nation. 

Particular  emphasis  will  be  placed 
on  the  consumer  program,  setting 
forth  by  means  of  demonstration  and 
explanation,  ways  and  means  of  bet- 
ter preparation  of  poultry  and  poul- 
try products  as  well  as  the  wider  use 
of  them. 

The  youth  program  involving  FFA 
and  4H  Club  boys  and  girls  of  the 
entire  nation  has  been  developed  very 
rapidly  and  will  be  one  of  the  high- 
lights of  the  Congress. 

The  scientific  program  involving 
180  scientific  papers  prepared  by  the 
leading  scientists  of  the  world  will 
be  another  feature  deserving  of  the 
consideration  of  the  entire  industry 
and   its   allied   interests. 
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REVISE  StATE 
QUARANTINE 

The  Pennsylvania  Department  of 
.riculture  has  announced  the  re- 
.i^ion  of  the  State  quarantine  on  ac- 
■ruunt  of  the  Japanese  beetle.  eflPective 
KfaiTh  10,  1930.  This  revision  was 
Lcp'^'^ary  to  bring  the  State  quaran- 
£i„e"in  line  with  the  recently  revised 
federal  quarantine  in  order  that  re- 
strictions might  be  confined  to  that 
portion  of  the  State  known  to  be  in- 
fested with   this  insect. 

N„  important  changes  have  been 
jjade  outside  of:  bringing  under 
quarantine  the  townships  of  Hickory 
L\  Shenango  in  Mercer  County;  en- 
LrLrement  of  the  area  in  the  south- 
Ltern  part  of  the  State,  where 
tpecial  restrictions  are  imposed  (June 
[-.-October  15)  on  shipments  of  all 
ruits  and  vegetables  in  refrigerator 
fars  and  motor  trucks,  to  include  sev- 
eral townships  in  Dauphin,  Berks,  Le- 
liph  and  Northampton  Counties.   This 

?pecial  area  now  consists  of  the  fol- 
owing  counties  and  townships: 
j  Counties   of   Bucks,    Chester,    Dela- 
Vare,    Lancaster,     Montgomery,     and 
Philadelphia;    townships     of     Alsace, 
imity,   Bre<!knock,    Caernarvon,    Cole- 
[rooli   Dale,    District,    Douglas,    Earl, 
Txeter,  Hereford,  Lower  Alsace,  Mulh- 
[nberg,  Oley,   Cumru,    Pike,    Robeson, 
(.nth  Heidelberg,  Spring,  Union,  and 
Tashington;  the  city  of  Reading,  and 
iic  boroughs   of   Bally,    Bechtelsville, 
brdsboro,    Boyertown,    Mohnton,    Mt. 
Penn,    Saint    Laurence,     Shillington, 
[inking  Spring,  Temple,  West  Lawn, 
fest  Reading,  Wyomissing  and  Wyo- 
Bissiiij?  Hills,  in  Berks  County.  Town- 
lip    of  Londonderry,  Lower  Paxton, 
3\ver     Swatara,     Susquehanna      and 
Iwatara;  the  City  of  Harrisburg,  and 
le  boroughs  of  High   Spire,   Middle- 
[)\\w,    l*astang,    Penbrook,    Royalton, 
liid    Steelton    in     Dauphin     County; 
ri)\Miships   of   Lower    Milford,    Upper 
lilford,  Upper   Saucon    and   the   bor- 
iiijlis  of  Coopersburg,  and  Emaus  in 
pliig-h  County;  Townships   of  Lower 
Kiucon  and  Williams  in  Northampton 
junty. 

Restrictions  on  the  movement  of 
iirsery  stock  and  other  plants  with 
bots  will  continue  throughout  the 
pr  as  heretofore.  Restrictions  on 
hits  and  vegetables  remain  effective 
etwcen  June  15  and  October  15  only, 
p  restrictions  are  placed  on  the  in- 
hsfate  movement  of  commercially 
^('ked  apples  or  peaches  in  any  quan- 
Jty  except  those  shipped  by  way  of 
kfrigerator  car  or  motor  truck  from 
|e  counties  and  townships  listed  im- 
jediately  above. 


INSPECT 

APIARIES 

Beekeepers  who  want  their 
"Piaries  certified  for  the  pur- 
pf«e  of  selling  queen  bees  and 
package  bees  should  make  appli- 
cation in  writing  to  the  chief 
'JPiary  inspector.  Department  of 
^?ri('ulture,  Harrisburg,  Penn- 
^vlvania,  on  or  before  April  1st. 
inspections  may  be  delayed  con- 
^"erably  if  application  is  made 
alter  the  regular  inspection 
^•'>rk  begins. 


FARM  PRICES 

DROP  AGAIN 

Another  drop  of  two  points  in  the 
prices  paid  Pennsylvania  farmers  for 
their  products  was  announced  today 
by  the  Federal-State  Crop  Reporting 
Service  of  the  Pennsylvania  Depart- 
ment  of  Agriculture. 

The  general  level  of  local  market 
prices  in  the  United  States  in  mid- 
February  was  two  points  lower  than 
a  month  earlier.  This  was  the  sec- 
ond successive  month  for  which  a  two- 
point  decline  has  occurred.  Except 
for  a  greater  than  seasonal  decline 
in  tobacco,  price  changes  for  indi- 
vidual commodities  were  relatively 
small.  The  index  in  mid-February 
was  ninety-two  per  cent  of  pre-war, 
or  five  points  below  a  year  earlier. 
Compared  with  prices  in  mid-Febru- 
ary last  year,  most  grcmps  were 
lower.  Grains  and  dairy  products 
showed  the  greatest  losses — grains 
down  twenty-three  points  and  dairy 
down  fourteen. 

Feb.      ,Tan.     Feb. 

Ave.        15         15 

Commodity  1910-M4   1939     1939 

Wheat,  per  bu.   .   $     .99  $     .68  $     .72 

Corn,  per  bu.   ...  .68         .56         .58 

Oats,  per  bu 47         .34         .35 

Barley,  per  bu...  .69         .52         .50 

Rye,  per  bu 78         .57         .57 

Buckweat,      per 

bu 68         .51         .52 

Potatoes,  per  bu.  .74  .75  .75 
Hay,  per  ton  ...  16.41  8.10  9.00 
Apples,  per  bu...  .83         .95       1.00 

Hogs,  per  100  lbs.  7.96  7.90  7.90 
Beef    cattle,    per 

100  lbs 5.92       7.40       7.40 

Veal    calves,    per 

100   lbs 8.04        9.80     10.20 

Sheep,   per    100 

lbs 4.64       3.65       4.20 

Lambs,  per  100 

lbs 6.32       7.90       8.10 

Milk  cows,  per 

head      50.44     77.00     76.00 

Horses,  per  head  167.80  131.00  131.00 
Mules,  per  head.  —  135.00  134.00 

Chickens,  per  lb.         .129       .170       .174 
Turkeys,  per  lb..  — •         .25         .25 

Milk,  per  100  lbs.  1.77  2.10  2.00 
Butter,  per  lb.  . .  .32  .28  .28 
Butterfat,  per  lb.  —         .27         .27 

Eggs,  per  doz.   . .  .278       .238       .202 

Wool,  per  lb 232       .25         .25 

Pre-war 
Farm  Price  Index      base 
PENNSYLVANIA        100        102        100 

Grains    100  72  75 

Fruits     100        118         124 

Meat    animals.         100        114        115 

Dairy  products        100        121        116 

Chickens    and 

eggs     100        100  89 

Unclassified     ..        100  76  78 

IGNITED  STATES       100  94  92 

Grains    100  66  66 

Fruits     100  76  78 

Meat    animals.         100        112        116 

Dairy  products        100        109        107 

Chickens    and 

eggs    100  97  91 

Unclassified    ..         100        109  92 

1*  r  i  c  e  s  farmers 

pay     100        120        120 

Farmers'      P  u  r  - 

chasing  Power: 
PENNSYLVANIA       100  85  83 

UNITED  STATES       100  78  77 


AGENTS  ACTIVE 

Food  agents  of  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  were  particularly  active 
during  the  past  week.  In  one  section 
of  the  State  a  large  pretzel  factory 
was  destroyed  by  fire.  Food  agents 
arrived  at  the  scene  shortly  after- 
wards and  caused  the  destruction  of 
a  large  number  of  cans  of  pretzels 
which  had  been  contaminated  by  fire 
and   water. 

In  another  section  of  the  State  a 
large  quantity  of  eggs  consisting  of 
incubator  rejects  were  found  to  be 
unfit  for  human  consumption  and 
were  rendered  unsuitable  for  food 
purposes  by  denaturing  them  with 
kerosene. 


FARM  FACTS 

Thin  lawns  or  pastures  usually  need 
fertilizing  rather  than  seeding.  Grass 
plants  adjust  themselves  to  the  plant 
food  available  in  the  lawn  or  pasture. 
When  the  grass  cover  is  thin  it  often 
is  a  sign  that  there  is  not  enough 
plant  food  to  support  a  dense  sod. 
Sowing  fresh  seed  is  likely  to  be  a 
waste  of  money  and  effort  unless  the 
soil  is  first  fertilized  enough  to  sup- 
l)ort   a   heavy  growth  of  grass. 

Bad  weather — drought,  too  much 
rain,  hail,  hot  winds,  storms,  cold 
waves — is  responsible  for  about  sev- 
ent3'-three  per  cent  of  all  wheat  crop 
losses,  according  to  a  report  of  the 
Federal  Department  of  Agriculture. 
Droughts  alone  account  for  about 
thirty-eight  per  cent  of  total  wheat 
crop  losses  and  thus  are  the  major 
hazard  facing  wheat  growers.  Other 
weather  losses  and  approximat«  per 
cent  of  total  damage  attributable  to 
thom :  Freezes,  fourteen  per  cent ; 
too  much  rain,  eight  per  cent;  storms 
and  hot  winds,  seven  per  cent;  hail, 
four  per  cent ;  floods,  one  per  cent ; 
and   other  weather,  one  per  cent. 

Insect  pests  were  rated  as  causing 
about  nine  per  cent  of  total  ci*op  diim- 
age  and  plant  diseases  were  charged 
with   seventeen    per   cent. 


As  of  February,  1939,  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  issued  2,971  bak- 
ery licenses,  1,091  ice  cream  licenses 
and  3,702  oleomargarine  licenses.  An 
increase  over  1938  was  noted  in  all 
classifications  except  oleomargarine 
which  shf)wed  a  decrease  of  273 
licenses. 


Three  hundred  eighty-five  hatch- 
eries throughout  the  United  States 
with  a  combined  capacity  of  46,000,- 
000  eggs,  reported  a  total  of  14,500,000 
eggs  set  and  6,600,000  chicks,  hatched 
in  .January  this  year  compared  with 
10,700,000  eggs,  set  and  4,200,000  chicks 
hatched  in  January,  1938. 


Pennsylvania  has  scores  of  thou- 
sands of  acres  of  idle  land,  cleared 
and  not  cleared,  perfectly  adapted  to 
potato  production  insofar  as  soil  and 
fertility,  ample  rainfall,  cool,  equable 
climate,  and  "A"  slope  or  non-eroding 
land  are  concerned.  The  State  im- 
ports over  10,000,000  bushels  of  po- 
tatoes annually,  yet  her  10,000,000 
people  are  more  accessible  to  the 
Pennsylvania  potato  producer  than 
any  other  similar  population  in  the 
countrj'.  In  addition  to  this,  the 
heart  of  Pennsylvania  is  within  a  200- 
mile  radius  of  twenty-five  per  cent  of 
the  entire  i>opulation  of  the  United 
States. 


The  per  capita  consumption  of  po- 
tatoes in  the  United  States  could  be 
nearly  doubled  if  the  public  were  ed- 
ucated to  the  unusual  energy  and 
health  values  of  potatoes  at  low  cost. 

Pullets  going  into  production  gen- 
erally lay  small  eggs.  Because  such 
eggs  are  small,  they  grade  lower  and 
bring  lower  prices.  By  using  selected 
males,  for  a  period  of  four  years, 
White  Leghorn  pullets  have  been  de- 
veloped which  start  laying  large  eggs 
so  much  sooner  that  the  December  av- 
erage egg  weight  has  jumped  from 
twenty-one  and  nine-tenths  ounces  per 
dozen  to  twenty-four  and  six-tenths 
ounces  per  dozen. 

Based  on  thousands  of  selections 
made  by  growers,  distributors  and 
consumers  during  the  recent  Penn- 
sylvania Farm  Show,  a  preference  was 
shown  for  a  white  potato.  The  ex- 
hibit receiving  the  greatest  number 
of  votes  was  a  slightly  elongated, 
smooth,  shallow-eyed  potato  resem- 
bling or  typifying  a  white  rural  va- 
riety. A  number  of  lightly  pink- 
skinned  selections  with  prominent 
pink  eyes  received  considerable  at- 
tention in  the  voting,  while  solid  pink 
and  blue-skinned  exhibits  received  but 
few  votes. 
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lAMPAK 
AGAINST 


EDS 


Farmers  of  Pennsylvania  must  plan 
Ihe  r  battle  against  weeds  with  just 
L  much  care  and  thought  as  they 
t  ve  to  the  planning  of  their  summer 
[.tivitles,  warns  the  Pennsylvania  De- 
t  rtment  of  Agriculture.  Most  farmers 
.a  e  already  decided  what  crops  they 
.^^11  nlant,  the  amount  and  kind  of 
tiliLs  to  be  applied  the  variety 
[ven  the  quality  of  seeds  they  will 
tse  but  few  have  given  any  thought 
'the  battle  to  be  waged  against 
^•eeds. 

,  A  weed  may  be  defined  as  a  plant 
L  of  place,  but  it  is  more  than  that ; 
t  is  a  plant  that  is  so  hardy  that  it 
Bill  withstand  almost  any  kind  of  ad- 
lerse  conditions.     The  ground  seldom 
ecomes  too  dry  or  too  wet,  and  never 
no  rich  or  too  poor  for  the  growth 
\{  weeds.    Most  weeds  have  ways  of 
eproducing    themselves     that     make 
im  difficult  to  eradicate  when  they 
Ince  ffet  a   start.     They  usually  pro- 
lupe  seeds  in   great   abundance,    and 
the  most   noxious   have   underground 
[arts  such  as  bulbs  and  hardy  roots 
hat     can     withstand      the      severest 
(inter  freezing. 
There  are  so  many  ways  that  weeds 
ause   loss    and    they    are    so    inter- 
elated    that    it    is    very    difficult    to 
numerate  them.     They   rob   the   soil 
t   nourishment    and    moisture    that 
Jiould  go  into  the  crop  plants.    Every 
(it  of  nourishment  that  goes  into  the 
Veds,  leaves  that  much  less  food  for 
ipprowingcropplant.  The  average  an- 
aal  rainfall  in  Pennsylvania  is  about 
prty  inches,  which  is  enough  to  ma- 
.  Jre*  crops,  but  this  moisture  must  be 
'  -mnserved  if  a  maximum  yield  is  to  be 
^cured.    ^Veeds  not  only  rob  the  soil 
I  this  precious  moisture,  but  are  so 
[uch  more  rugged  that  they  crowd 
Bt  the  less  hardy  cultivated  plants. 
lit  is  impossible  to  stress  too  much 
lie  value  to   the   farmer   of    a    weed 
(inipaifjn  started  early  in  the  spring 
jht  along  with  the  crop  planning. 
[Most  of  the   weeds   that    will    give 
[ouble  during  the  summer  will  start 
foin  the  seeds   that    are    already    in 
le  soil.     Some  of  these   seeds   have 
ken   there    for    a    number    of    j'ears 
jaltinf,'     favorable      conditions      for 
krmlnation,    while     most     of     them 
topped    out    of    last    years    mature 
Beds.      The     spring     sunshine     and 
Disture   will    cause    many    of    these 
eds  to  start  to  grow  very  early   in 
le  spring  and  it  is  at  this  point  that 
le  weed  is  most  easily  killed. 
|A  seed  has  sufficient  food  stored  iu 
to  start  a  new  plant  with   a   few 
/its  and  some   small  leaves.     When 
[is  food  has  all  been  used  and  before 
|e  weed  has  begun  to   manufacture 
•  own  food  in  any  large  quantity  a 
[tie  disturbance  will  kill  the  young 
lint,  which  at  this  point  is  called  a 
Bdling.      Not    much    can     be    done 
[ainst  the  weeds  in  the  winter  wheat 
T  in  the  field  which   is  still  in   sod. 
k  place  to  begin,  however,  is  in  the 
Jld  that   is   to   be   planted    in    corn, 
Ps,  potatoes,  or  some  other  spring- 
^nted  crop. 

Wuch  of  this  land  was  plowed  last 

|1  and  the  roots   of   the   old   weeds 

pre  turned  up  to  the  surface  where 

(p  freezing  during  the  winter  killed 

J'ly  of  them.     The  weed  seeds  will 

Jw"^  to  grow  quickly  and  rapidly  and 

1  be  killed  by  the  harrowing   and 


Itivation 


preparatory    to    planting 


^  spring  crop.  No  farm  labor  pays 
•^ter  returns  than  that  given  to  the 
pparation  of  a  good  seed  bed.  It 
|no  exaggeration  to  say  that  an 
prs  labor  in  harrowing,  prepara- 
ry  to  planting  the  crop,  will  kill 
P  weeds  than  a  day's  labor  several 
Pnths  later  when  the  weeds  have 
pme  well  established. 
[A  battle  well  begun  is  half  won," 
jertainly  true  in  keeping  weeds  un- 
ItfT^"^^'  ^"*  ^^  "'^^  <iuit  with  the 
£  P  At  ^^'°"  ■'  ^^^^y  ^*  through  to 
P  end  of  the  summer  by  being  vigi- 

\  ^^^  ^y  killing  the  weeds  when 

p    make     their     first     appearance 

'ever  that  is  possible  and  practical. 


NURSERY  SERVICE 

MAKES  REPORT 

The  report  of  the  nursery  inspec- 
tion service  of  the  Pennsylvania  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  for  the  year 
1938  contains  many  points  of  interest 
to  those  concerned  with  pest  control. 
A  total  of  902  nurseries  and  collectors 
grounds,  comprising  over  10,000  acres 
of  planted  stock  located  in  sixty-one 
of  our  sixty-seven  counties,  were  ex- 
amined during  the  year. 

Pest  conditions  in  these  nursericA 
should  therefore  fairly  represent  the 
general  situation  in  Pennsylvania  in- 
sofar as  ornamental  trees  and  shrubs 
are  concerned.  The  following  in- 
stances are  cited  as  examples  of  the 
conditions  found : 

1.  Insects  and  diseases  of  orna- 
mental trees  and  shrubs  are  becoming 
more  prevalent  and  destructive  from 
year  to  year.  This  is  borne  out  by  the 
if  act  that  while  in  1933  fifty-three  per 
cent  of  nurseries  were  found  infested 
with  the  common  pests,  fifty-seven  per 

cent  were  so  infested  in  1934  ;  sixty  per 
cent  in  1935,  sixty-six  per  cent  in  1937 
and  seventy-one  per  cent  in  1938. 
There  is  no  doubt  that  shortage  of 
funds  for  general  nursery  main- 
tenance has  been  a  contributing  fac- 
tor in  the  matter  of  controlling  these 
pests. 

2.  Several  of  the  pests  commonly 
found  in  1938,  were  scarcely  known  in 
this  State  ten  years  ago.  This  was 
true  for  nine  out  of  the  fifteen  species 
most  frequently  encountered  in  1938. 
In  this  connection  it  is  significant 
that  the  two  species  most  common  in 
the  900  odd  nurseries  inspected  last 
year  art  not  even  mentioned  it?  a 
recognized  tevt  on  insects  published 
within  the  past  ten  years. 

3.  Another  point  of  interest,  par- 
ticularly to  the  small  buyer  of  nursery 
stock,  is  that  much  of  the  nursery 
stock  coming  from  sources  outside  of 
the  State,  is  more  often  found  in- 
fested than  stock  grown  in  Pennsyl- 
vania. One  possible  explanation  of 
this  is  the  recent  tendency  for  truckers 
in  other  states  to  buy  up  cheap  stock 
— possibly  condemned  for  sale  in  those 
states —  and  unload  it  on  small 
dealers,  roadside  stands,  garden  clubs 
or  householders  in  this  State  at  prices 
below  those  asked  for  good,  clean,  in- 
spected,  home-grown   plants. 

Modern  transportation  is  a  wonder- 
ful boon  to  mankind,  in  that  it  en- 
ables him  to  go  far  afield  in  search  of 
pleasure  and  his  daily  bread.  By  the 
same  token  man's  traditional  enemies, 
insects  and  diseases  are  aided  in  their 
search  for  suitable  hosts  upon  which 
to  multiply  and  maintain  an  existence. 


MORE  ENTRIES 
IN  1939  SHOW 

There  were  687  more  entries  in  the 
1939  Pennsylvania  Farm  Show  than  in 
1938,  setting  an  all-time  record  of 
11,493,  according  to  the  Pennsylvania 
Department   of   Agriculture. 

Increases  were  noted  in  sixteen 
classifications:  horses,  sheep,  swine, 
corn,  small  grains,  potatoes,  tobacco, 
edible  nuts,  vegetables,  apiary  prod- 
ucts, eggs,  poultry,  baby  chicks,  home 
economics,  dramatics  and  music,  and 
vocational   demonstrations. 

Money  awards  for  this  year's  Show 
totaled  $33,705.00,  a  slight  decrease 
from  last  year.  The  poultry  awards 
alone  amounted  to  $5,564.50. 


FARM  FACTS 

Wool  production  in  the  United 
States  increased  3,701,000  pounds  in 
1938  over  1937  with  a  total  of  436,510,- 
000  pounds.  These  increases  occurred 
in  the  Western  Sheep  States. 

Pennsylvania,  an  important  wool 
producing  State  in  the  East,  showed  a 
decrease  of  189,000  pounds  in  1938 
from  the  1937  figure  of  6,349,000 
pounds. 


The  total  supply  of  feed  grains — 
corn,  oats,  barley,  and  grain  sorghums 
— on  farms  in  the  United  States  on 
January  1  was  the  largest  in  six  years. 


Nineteen-forty,  the  census  year,  is 
drawing  near.  Representatives  of 
farm  organizations  and  Government 
agencies  met  in  Washington  recently 
to  make  preliminary  studies  of  the 
questions  to  be  asked  in  the  Agricul- 
tural Census. 


Tom  Barron,  famous  English  poul- 
try breeder  and  originator  of  the 
famous  Barron  strain  of  White  Leg- 
horns, will  speak  at  the  Seventh 
World's  Poultry  Congress  being  held 
at  Cleveland,  Ohio,  from  July  28  to 
August  7.  His  subject  will  be,  "Breed- 
ing White  Leghorns  for  Fifty  Years." 


In  1937  Pennsylvania  again  led  all 
states  in  the  production  of  ice  cream, 
manufacturing  39,449,000  gallons.  New 
York  ranked  second  with  38,555,000 
gallons  and  Ohio  was  third  with  a 
total   of   18,623,000  gallons. 


PURCHASE  BEE 
SUPPLIES  NOW 

Now  is  the  time  to  purchase  bee 
supplies  and  assemble  your  hives  and 
frames  to  prepare  for  transferring 
bees  from  the  illegal  hives  to  the 
modern   movable   frame   hives. 

Not  only  is  it  necessary  to  have  beea 
in  hives  which  can  easily  be  manipu- 
lated and  inspected,  but  it  is  impor- 
tant to  arrange  your  apiary  in  a 
suitable  location  with  a  natural  or 
artificial  windbreak,  and  with  the 
hives  arranged  in  such  a  manner, 
preferably  in  lots  of  two  with  space 
in  front,  in  the  back  and  at  one  side 
of  the  hives. 

It  requires  but  a  minute  or  two  to 
inspect  a  colony  of  bees  in  a  modern 
hive  conveniently  arranged,  whereas  a 
colony  not  so  arranged  may  take  con- 
siderably more  time  and  may  require 
additional    follow-up    inspections. 


FARM  SHOW 

DATES  SET 

The  1940  Pennsylvania  Farm  Show 
will  be  held  January  15  to  19.  These 
dates  were  decided  upon  and  officially 
announced  by  the  Farm  Show  Com- 
mission at  a  recent  meeting. 
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PENNSYLVANIA  DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE 

E^KEYx  NEWS  BULLETIN 

A  IclAflS  Hatter,   June  St.   1^09,   at  the  Post  Office    at    Harrlsbumr.    Pa.,    under    Act    of    Confess,    June    6,    1900. 
Sntered  a-  ■econd-  i»»  ^       j[ohn  H.  Ught,  Secretary  of  Agricuhore 


Harrisburg,  March  30,  1939 


No.  13 


ARM  SHa^: 

WARDS    LISTED 
BY  COUNTIES 

The  1939  Farm    Show   awards   and 

/n, onev  for  all  Departments  have 

Crtrtbuted  to  the  winners  There 

lllui  according  to  the  Pennsylvania 
)eiartment  of  Agriculture. 
I  York  County  with  1,256  awards 
ntalinir  $3,797.50,  again  led  the  other 
oun  S  of  the  State  both  in  number 
of  awards  and  amount  of  prize 
nonev  received.  Lancaster  County 
with  638  awards  ranked  second  in 
Lumber  of  awards  and  Bucks  County 
vas  third  with  317.  Chester  County 
hrith  $2  445.75  was  second  in  amount 
bf  prize  money  won  and  Lancaster 
tanked  tliird  with  total  winnings  of 
12  421.  All  counties  of  the  State  ex- 
hibited and  received  awards. 
I  The  number  of  awards  and  amount 
leceived  by  counties  was  as  follows: 


County 


Awards  Amounts 

Idams    77  $332.50 

lllesrheny    39 

Lrmstrong    1 

Jeaver    ^1 

Jedford    34 


112.75 

1.00 

994.50 

371.50 


erks  . . 
lair  . . . 
Jradford 
Jacks  . . 
Jutler 


87 

51 

53 

317 

133 

Cambria 55 

ameron    1 

arbon    95 

>ntre    19 

hester    275 

arion    15 

learfield   24 

Ilinton   25 

lumbia    48 

rawf  ord    19 

umberland    313 

auphin    191 

elavvare  10 

Ik 4 

Irie 47 

ayette    42 

'crest 18 

ranklin    160 

'ulton    8 

reene    46 

untingdon    41 

diana    34 

ffersnn    30 

niata    47 

nraster 638 

ckawanna   37 

awrence 43 

hanon 358 

%h    476 

iiizerne    9 

lypoming    60 

'cKean    1 6 

ercer    204 

ifflin  18 

onroe 1 6 

ontgomery  115 

ontour  1 

orthampton    105 

orthumberland    ...   165 

*"y    126 

dadelphia   18 

ke    2 

J^" '.'.'.*.'.*.*.'.  26 

Wlkill    45 

yder   (5 

niTset   39 

llivan    *...'.'.  29 

squehanna    79 

^Pa    76 

26 
[*nango    40 

arren    .'.  .'.\     11 

ashington    .'.!*.*..'.  ng 
'''^"e    16 

estmnreland    34 

yo'ning 16 

1,256 


)rk 


714.50 
585.75 
443.75 
1,471.00 
1,153.00 
139.50 
2.00 
273.75 
116.00 
2,445.75 
229.00 
70.00 
127.50 
263.50 
70.25 
1,626.50 
750.00 
24.75 
20.00 
307.00 
285.00 
37.00 
1,237.00 
12.00 
215.00 
552.00 
265.50 
296.50 
167.00 
2,321.00 
207.50 
249.50 
1,853.50 
1,088.00 
44.00 
116.25 
83.00 
1,892.00 
31.00 
45.00 
965.00 
40.00 
544.50 
428.25 
314.75 
78.00 
6.00 
127.00 
83.75 
12.50 
138.00 
154.00 
532.00 
433.00 
128.50 
130.75 
27.00 
1,118.00 
39.00 
266.00 
160.00 
3.797.50 


lf""/^Pen   other   states   were   repre- 
pn^ed  at  the  Farm   Show  this  year, 
0  more    than    the    year    previous. 
pse  were  all  poultry  exhibitors  be- 
ienf  '*  '^  °"^y  in  the  poultry  depart- 
r"^;^at  out-of-state  entries  are  ac- 
ini "♦  number   of   awards   and 
kllow    '^^^'^^'^  ^y  ***«  various  states 


MODERN  HIVES 
NECESSARY 

A  notice  was  published  a  week  ago 
advising  beekeepers  to  purchase  nec- 
essary hives  and  materials  for  trans- 
ferring bees  that  are  not  properly 
housed.  The  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture wishes  to  again  remind  all  bee- 
keepers to  transfer  bees  that  are  still 
in  illegal  hives  to  the  modern  movable 
frame  hives  so  that  they  can  be 
properly  inspected. 

This  re-inspection  work  will  begin 
as  soon  as  apple  blossom  time  is  over, 
and  all  box  and  cross  comb  hives  must 
be  transferred  or  destroyed  by  that 
time. 

While  it  is  always  illegal  to  main- 
tain bees  in  box  or  crossed  comb 
hives,  it  has  been  the  policy  of  the 
Department  to  notify  beekeepers  of 
this  condition  and  issue  a  two  weeks' 
notice  in  which  to  do  the  work.  How- 
ever, the  beekeeper  can  assist  the  De- 
partment materially  by  making  it  a 
point  to  house  bees  in  movable  frame 
hives  without  being  previously  warned 
so  that  the  time  spent  in  following 
up  the  illegal  hive  condition  can  be 
utilized  in  eradicating  bee  diseases. 
This  inspection  of  apiaries  is  chiefly 
for  the  benefit  of  the  beekeeper  who 
wishes  to  keep  bees  for  profit  and  to 
the  fruit  grower  or  farmer  for  pollin- 
izing  fruit  trees,  etc. 


FARM  FACTS 

The  Federal  Department  of  Agri- 
culture has  imported  into  several 
states  nearly  thirty  species  of  para- 
sites, which  are  natural  enemies  of 
the  oriental  fruit  moth — a  serious 
orchard  pest  of  peaches.  As  frequently 
happens  the  introduced  parasites 
found  it  hard  to  make  themselves  at 
home  in  new  surroundings,  but  a 
native  dwarf  wasp  has  been  found  in 
some  areas  doing  more  effective  work 
than  any  imported  insects.  These 
wasps  have  been  collected  where  they 
were  abundant  and  released  in  dis- 
tant orchards.  Results  have  been 
generally  satisfactory.  The  Pennsyl- 
vania Department  of  Agriculture  has 
cooperated  with  the  T^nited  States  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  in  this  and 
has  also  reared  many  thousands  of 
parasites  for  release  in  Pennsylvania 
orchards.  Over  10,000  of  the  type 
herein  referred  to,  were  reared  and  re- 
leased last  year  where  damage  to  the 
peach  crop  has  been  very  heavy. 


R.  O.  P.  REPORT 

Pennsylvania's  oflRcial  poultry  Rec- 
ord of  Performance,  ending  for  the 
year  1937-1938,  represents  eleven 
years  of  progress  in  assisting  Penn- 
sylvania poultrymen  to  breed  better 
birds.  Tabulated  results,  for  this 
year,  show  that  forty-six  and  two- 
tenths  per  cent  of  the  pullets  trap- 
nested  under  official  supervision,  quali- 
fied with  records  of  200  eggs,  or  more, 
averaging  twenty-four  ounces  or  more 
per  dozen. 

In  other  words,  a  total  entry  of 
4,341  pullets  produced  2,006  qualified 
birds  having  an  average  production 
of  245.5  eggs,  an  average  egg  weight 
of  twenty-six  ounces,  and  an  average 


State  Awards 

Connecticut     9 

Florida   3 

Iowa    1 

Kansas    1 

Kentucky 4 

Maine    1 

Maryland   41 

Massachusetts    39 

New   Jersey    34 

New  York   137 

Ohio    21 

Texas    1 

Virginia     5 

West  Virginia    9 


Amounts 

$24.00 

8.00 

3.00 

3.00 

9.00 

5.00 

81.00 

78.00 

60.00 

221.00 

41.00 

1.00 

6.00 

25.00 


Farm  employment  in  the  United 
States  was  reported  about  four  per 
cent  larger  on  March  1  than  a  month 
earlier.  This  increase  was  slightly 
less  than  the  usual  seasonal  rise.  The 
total  number  of  workers  on  farms 
March  1  is  estimated  at  9,270,000  per- 
sons. The  Middle  Atlantic  states  re- 
ported 553,000  farm  employes  at  that 
time,  which  is  about  10,000  less  than 
on  March  1,  1938. 

body  weight  of  four  pounds,  eight 
ounces.  There  are  852  birds  with  rec- 
ords of  250-337  eggs,  and  1,154  birds 
with  records  of  200-249  eggs.  The  high 
individual  is  a  four-pound,  eight- 
ounce  bird  with  a  recorded  production 
of  337  egg»,  averaging  twenty-seven 
and  two-tenths  ounces. 

Pennsylvania    Record     of    Perform- 
ance   flocks   operate    under   the   stan- 
dard   grades    and    regulations    of    the 
"Poultry  Standardization  Plan,"  Penn- 
sylvania   Department    of    Agriculture. 
In    complying    with    this    plan,    every 
bird  used  as  a  breeder  must  be  indi- 
vidually inspected  at  least   once  each 
year  by  an  authorized  poultry  insi>ec- 
tor.      He    selects    for    egg   production 
qualities,    and   freedom    from    all   dis- 
qualifications,    including    serious    de- 
fects.   All  birds  approved  by  the  poul- 
try  inspector   are   identified   with   an 
official,     sealed     and     numbered,     leg 
band.    The  females  entered  in  Record 
of    Performance    trapnesting,    receive 
additional     unannounced     inspections 
throughout    the   year,    at    which    time 
each    hen's    egg    is    weighed    and    re- 
corded by  the  poultry  inspector.   Body 
weights  are  also  taken  and  recorded 
periodically.    In  conjunction  with  the 
annual    inspection,    the    Pennsylvania 
Department   of  Agriculture,  performs 
a    tube    agglutination    blood    test    for 
pullorum   disease   on   every  bird   kept 
on  the  premises. 


EGG  LAYING  CONTEST 

PENNSYLVANIA  OFFICIAL  EGG  LAYING  CONTEST 
TEN  HIGH  PENS  TO  MARCH  1,  1939* 

Points  to 
Date 
Date 

1.600.30 
1,429.30 
1,397.90 
1,387.35 
1,383.85 
1,382.65 
1,364.80 
1.356.95 
1,350.65 
1,341.85 


State 

Guy  A.  Leader Pennsylvania    . 

J.  J.  Warren   Massachusetts 

Silver  Brook  Farm Ohio    

Foreman  Poultry  Farm   .  .Michigan    

Weber  Duck  Farm Massachusetts 

Bryan  J.  Snell Pennsylvania 

Fuzzydele  Farms    Pennsylvania 

Rinker  Poultry  Farm Pennsylvania 

Burr's  Poultry  Farm    Pennsylvania 

Vandermast  Farm  Maryland    ... 


Rank 

1 
2 
3 

4 


6 

m 
I 

8 

9 

10 


Eggs  to 
Date 
Date 

1,576 
1,371 
1,300 
1,458 
1,436 
1,294 
1,281 
1,269 
1,345 
1,336 


*The  pens  of  J.  J.  Warren  and  Weber  Duck  Farm  are  Rhode  Island  Reds; 
that  of  Fuzzydele  Farms  is  New  Hampshires.  All  other  are  Single  Comb 
White  Leghorns. 


PRODUCTION  SUMMARY  TO  MARCH  1,  1936-1939 

Per  cent         Av.  Points        Av.  Eggs 


Year 

1939,  all  13  birds   

1938,  all  13  birds   

1937,  ten  highest  birds 
1936,  ten  highest  birds 


Production 

54.31 
50.86 
65.44 
68.74 


Per  Bird 

82.81 

75.05 

96.58 

102.60 


Per  Bird 

82.00 

76.80 

98.82 
104.40 


Av.  EggWt. 
Oz.  Per  Doz. 

24.2 
23.5 
23.6 
23.6 


v 


Ir 
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PENNSYLVANIA  DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE 
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WEEKty  NEWS  BULLETIN 


1  A     s  second-c^a  Matter,   June'  tVi,  1»0».  at  the  Post  Office    at    Harrlsburgr,    Pa., 

John  H.  Light,  Secretary  of  Agriculture 


under    Act    of    Congrress,    June    6,    1900. 


Harrisburg,  April  6,  1939 


No.  14 


ItENT  CAXfe^PILLAR 
CONTROL  CAItfPAIGN 

,     K  rampaiffn  this  sprinff  for  the  con- 
trol of  the  apple  tree  tent  caterpillar 
r  uj,'fre«ted  by  the  Pennsylvania  De- 
'u-tment  of  Agriculture.   These  cater- 

r';  -,rs  at  times  become  numerous 
CnS  to  completely  defoliate  shade 

\L\  orchard  trees.  Destructive  out- 
breaks (Kcur  for  a  period  of  three  to 
four    vears     followed     by     a     longer 

Iniriod'  in  which   it   is   not   present    in 

R„v  crreat  numbers.  In  the  counties 
Buiro^unding  Clarion  County,  we  are 
likely  to  have  quite  a  number  of 
r-nterpillars  this  coming  year,  how- 
pver,  thev  probably  will  not  be  nearly 
as  bad  as  the  season  of  1938.  This 
should  simplify  the  eradication  work 
Ihis  spring. 

The  winter  is  spent  in  the  ^%^ 
gtaffe,  which  hatch  at  about  the  time 
Him  first  buds  open.  These  ^^^  masses 
irc  found  on  the  smaller  limbs  form- 
iii<ra  mass  which  nearly  or  completely 
fiuircles  the  limb.  The  eggs  are 
plontrate,  thimble-shaped  bodies,  about 
)iiP-twontv-fifth  of  an  inch  long,  and 
,re  set  on^  end  in  the  gluey  ^^^  mass. 
The  mass  c(mtains    from    300    to    400 

The  larvae  '^worms''  j'.re  social,  and 
iliose   hatching    from    an    egg-cluster 
fpinain  together  and  later  form  their 
lilken  nest  or  "tent"  at  the  crotch   of 
limbs.     Wild   cherry,    apple    or    plum 
|re  favorite  food  plants.    The   "tent" 
added  to  from  day   to   day   as   the 
irvae   increase    in    size.      The    larvae 
jemain  in  the  nest  during  storms  and 
Ihe  warmer   part   of    the    day,    going 
)ut  in  the  early  morning  and  evening 
|o  feed.     The   full   grown    larvae    are 
]boiit   two   inches   long.      They    leave 
le   trees    before    pupating,    choosing 
«nne  sheltered  place  for  transforma- 
lioii    to    this     inactive     stage.       The 
icoons   are    made    of    closely    woven 
rhite  silk.    This  silk  is  given  a  yellow 
ilor  by  a  yellow  substance   said    to 
^senible   starch.      They    are    oval    in 
jiiipe  and  are  held  in  place  by  a  few 
rrtirular  coarse  threads.     The  moths 
iierffp  from  the  cocoon,  in  Pennsyl- 

tnia,  about  the  second  or  third  week 

June;  and  the  eggs  are  laid  soon 

IfttT,  which   do   not   hatch   until   the 

jillowing  spring. 

Natural    Control :     The    apple    tree 
tnt  oaterplllar  is  held  in  check  by  a 
fiiff  list  of  natural   enemies.     These 
limit's    account     for     the     year     in 
Jliich  the  insect  is  rarely  noticed.    A 
^(luction   of   the   tent   caterpillar    re- 
mits in  a   reduction   of   natural   ene- 
|ies.   This  condition  in  turn  gives  the 
pt  caterpillar  a   chance  to  increase 
itil  again  checked  by  an  increase  of 
itural  enemies. 

Artififlal     Control:       In      orchards 

Jiich  are  well  sprayed  with  arsenate 

Ifad  for  the  control  of  codling  moth 

fil    curculio,    tent    caterpillars    are 

K'^ly  troublesome.     On    trees    which 

p'  not  regularly   sprayed,   a    careful 

itfh   should    be    kept    for    the    ^^^ 

is-ses.    These  should  be  removed  and 

^riied.  The  nests  are  easily  destroyed 

»J  wipinir  „ut  with  the  hands.    This 

pld  be  done  when  the  caterpillars 

p  in  the  nest,  which   is  usually   on 

^1  vvet  days.    Burning  out  the  nest 

*y  result    in    much    damage    to    the 

pe,  hence  is  not  recommended.     As 

been  said,  wild  cherry  is  a  favor- 

^'Jf'd  plant  and  when  growing  as  a 

N  they  should   be  cut   down   since 

trees  serve  as  centers  of  infesta- 

p.    To  protect  trees  with  a  spray, 

arsenate  of  lead  one  and  one-half 

J"'ls  to  fifty  gallons   of   water,    or 

J"st  composed  of  fifteen  pounds  of 

F'^'iate     of     lead     and      eighty-five 

',      f^f  hydrated  lime  may  be  used. 


^lyas 


soon  as  the  tents  are  noticed. 


PENNA.  POTATOES 

TOP  THE  MARKET 

More  than  3,000,000  bushels  of  Penn- 
sylvania's 1938  potato  crop  were  mar- 
keted in  identified  trade-marked  bags 
or  containers  according  to  figures 
compiled  by  the  Pennsj'lvania  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture.  This  is  in  con- 
trast to  less  than  500,000  bushels  so 
marketed  in   1935, 

By  properly  grading,  packaging  and 
merchandizing  their  crops  Pennsyl- 
vania growers  are  making  a  strong 
bid  toward  regaining  many  markets 
that  were  looking  elsewhere  for  their 
potato  supplies.  By  supplying  mar- 
kets and  distributors  with  prop^rl^' 
graded  and  identified  packs,  prices 
comparable  with  those  paid  for  the 
best  potatoes  from  other  sections  have 
been  secured.  In  many  instances  a 
premium  was  paid  for  the  Pennsyl- 
vania product. 

More  than  4,000,000  consumer  iden- 
tified peck  packages  of  Pennsj'lvania 
potatoes  have  gone  through  the  chan- 
nels of  trade  to  the  consumers  of 
Pennsylvania  and  border  states  dur- 
ing the  pn>sent  marketing  season  now 
drawing  to  a  close.  Over  350,000  of 
these  packages  were  handled  by  Penn- 
sylvania and  border  state  distribu- 
tors  during  "Pennsylvania  Days," 
March  2  to  March  11,  a  period  set 
aside  for  featuring  the  sale  and  buy- 
ing of   Pennsylvania   products. 

The  figures  available  on  the  par- 
ticipation of  growers  and  the  volume 
of  potatoes  packed  by  counties  in 
this  forward-looking  movement  of 
marketing  Pennsylvania's  annual  po- 
tato crop  follows  very  closely  the 
order  of  total  production  in  the 
counties.  Lancaster  County  leads  in 
the  volume  of  potatoes  packed  for 
the  season  with  Lehigh  County  as  a 
close  second.  Following  Lancaster  and 
Lehigh  are  Potter,  Columbia,  Craw- 
ford, Somerset,  Cambria,  and  Erie 
Counties,  each  with  a  good  total  vol- 
ume for  the  season.  A  total  of  forty- 
one  counties  are  known  to  have 
packed  and  marketed  a  part  of  their 
1938  crop  under  identification  as  a 
Pennsylvania  grown  product.  Counties 
in  addition  to  those  above  that  co- 
operated in  the  movement  are  as  fol- 
lows :  Mercer,  Lawrence,  Butler, 
Clearfield,  Venango,  Clarion,  Warren, 
Jefferson,  Center,  Elk,  Clinton,  Cum- 
berland, York,  Lebanon,  Union,  Ly- 
coming, Tioga,  Sullivan,  Wyoming, 
Lackawanna,  Luzerne,  Monroe,  Car- 
bon, Northampton,  Schuylkill,  Berks, 
Chester,  Bucks,  Dauphin,  Indiana, 
Montgomery,  Bradford,   Franklin. 

Markets  handling  Pennsylvania  iden- 
tified potatoes  during  the  year  ranged 
from  the  smallest  store  on  the  coun- 
try crossroads  to  the  largest  cen- 
tralized markets  of  the  metropolitan 
areas  or  large  cities.  Philadelphia, 
Pittsburgh,  Johnstown,  Wilkes-Barre, 
Scranton,  Altoona,  Harrisburg,  Allen- 
town,  and  Williamsport  lead  in  the 
volume  handled  during  the  season. 
Markets  in  hundreds  of  other  towns 
throughout  the  State  cooperated  in 
the  distribution  of  this  most  essen- 
tial food  product.  Deliveries  ranged 
from  a  single  package  to  as  much  as 
24,000  consumer  packages  or  ten  full 
carloads  at  one  shipment. 

Pennsylvania's  annual  potato  crop 
is  around  25,000,000  bushels.  The 
State  ranks  third  to  fifth  in  total 
production  and  from  first  to  second 
in  total  value  of  the  crop  among  the 
forty-eight  states.  Approxinaately 
sixty-five  per  cent  or  16,500,000  bush- 
els of  the  annual  crop  reaches  the 
channels  of  trade.  Pennsylvania's 
farm  population  consumes  4,500,000 
bushels  and  over  2,500,000  bushels  are 
used  for  planting  the  succeeding 
year's  crop. 


FARM  FACTS 

Farmers  are  potentially  the  most 
important  group  of  wildlife  conserva- 
tionists in  America,  according  to  a 
Federal  survey.  Ranchers  of  the  West 
have  been  instrumental  in  preserving 
deer  and  antelope  herds.  Bobwhite 
quail  have  been  encouraged  almost 
universally  on  American  farms.  This 
species  not  only  has  been  maintained 
on  its  original  range,  but  also  is  now 
abundant  in  areas  2,000  miles  away. 
While  certain  game  has  been  crowded 
out  by  farming,  modern  agricultural 
practices  have  improved  the  habitat 
of  many  wild  birds  and  mammals  and 
have  extended  their  range. 


Exports  of  fresh  apples  during  the 
1937-1938  season,  July  to  June,  jumped 
to  10,960,000  bushels  compared  with 
6,800,000  bushels  shipped  the  preced- 
ing season.  This  was  principally  due 
to  the  large  United  States  apple  crop 
in  1937  and  the  resulting  low  prices. 
The  United  Kingdom  was  the  princi- 
pal market,  accounting  for  thirty-nine 
per  cent  of  the  total  shipments^ 
five  per  cent  more  than  the  propor- 
tion taken   in   1936-1937, 

Exports  of  fresh  pears  amounting 
to  2,694,000  bushels  and  gn:apes 
amounting  to  35,000  short  tons  set  an 
all-time  record.  This  was  an  increase 
of  68,000  bushels  of  pears  shipped 
over  the  year  previous  and  7,000  more 
short  tons  of  grapes. 


The  volume  of  production  of  agri- 
cultural products  for  sale  and  for 
home  consumption  in  1938  was  nearly 
five  per  cent  less  than  the  record  out- 
put of  1937,  Crop  production  in  1938 
was  thirteen  per  cent  lower  than  in 
1937,  but  the  production  of  truck 
crops  advanced  to  a  new  high  record 
of  130  per  cent  of  the  1924-1929  aver- 
age. The  output  of  most  other  crops 
was  lower  than  in  1937,  with  the 
greatest  decline  occurring  in  the  pro- 
duction of  cotton  and  cottonseed. 


FEWER  FARM 


FAILURES 


Bankruptcies  among  Pennsylvania 
farmers  for  the  year  ending  June  30, 
1938,  decreased  nearly  thirty-six  per 
cent  from  1937.  There  were  only 
seventy-three  bankruptcies  in  this 
State  in  1938  compared  with  114  dur- 
ing the  previous  year. 

The  United  States  as  a  whole  shows 
a  twenty-seven  per  cent  decrease  from 
the  fiscal  year  1936-1937.  There  were 
1,799  farm  failures  reported  in  1938 
compared  with  2,479  in   1937, 

Farmer  bankruptcies  during  that 
time  decreased  in  each  of  the  major 
geographic  regions  of  the  country. 
There  were  small  increases,  however, 
in  a  few  states,  including  Connecticut, 
New  York,  Nebraska,  West  Virginia, 
South  Carolina,  Georgia,  Wyoming, 
Arizona,  Utah  and  Nevada,  There 
was  no  change  in  Rhode  Island,  In- 
diana and  New  Mexico,  All  other 
states  showed  declines,  the  largest 
occurring  in  Alabama,  with  a  drop 
from  126  in  1937  to  thirty-eight  in 
1938. 


FOOD  BULLETIN 

PUBLISHED 

Twenty-nine  food  laws  which  insure 
the  purity  and  quality  of  the  food  vve 
buy  in  Pennsylvania  are  published  in 
a  bulletin  just  issued  by  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Department  of  Agriculture,  It 
includes  a  compilation  of  the  general 
and  special  food  laws,  as  amended  by 
the  1937  Session  of  the  General  As^ 
sembly  and  which  are  assigned  to 
this  Department  for  enforcement. 
There  is  also  included  herein,  the 
amended  Advertising  Law,  which  is 
enforced  by  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture when  such  violations  pertain 
to  food   products. 

This  bulletin  can  be  obtained  by  re- 
quest from  the  Bureau  of  Foods  and 
Chemistry,  Pennsylvania  Department 
of  Agriculture,  Harrisburg,  Pa. 
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CORN  b6rER 

threaI^s- 

PA.  CROPS 

TliP  European  corn  borer  continues 

in  he  a   threat   to   the   corn   crop    of 

>  nnsvlvania,   at   least    in    some    Bee- 

l-L^  of  the  State,  according  to  a  sur- 

reomluctedin'thefallof  m^ 

,,;     ponnsvlvania      Department      of 

Agriculture;  The  Department  has  been 

oheckiiK'    certain     areas,     jn     which 

fMrm  pnictice  results  in  most  of  the 

,.orn  stocks  remaining  in  the  field,  be- 

'  use  it   was   felt    that   the    borer    is 

most    likely    to    become    troublesome 

i„  such  areas.    This  idea  seems  to  be 

1  borne  out  by  the  results  of  the   sur- 

v,-y.  particularly  in  Centre  and  North- 

,  aiiipton   Counties. 

Fields  examined  in  Centre  County 
in  1934  showed  less  than  one  infested 
i  stock  iu  a  hundred,  while  in  1937  this 
had  increased  to  almost  four  stocks 
in  a  hundred  and  in  1938  to  more 
than  eleven  stocks  per  hundred.  Like- 
wise in  Northampton  County,  slightly 
over  one  stock  in  one  hundred  being 
found  infested  in  1934,  ten  stocks  per 
hundred  in  1937  and  nineteen  stocks 
per  hundred  in   1938. 

Rucks  County  in  which  a  few  borers 
had   been    found    in    1930    was    again 
checked  in  1938  and  found  to  be  more 
heavily     infested      than      any      other 
county  so  far  surveyed.     Erie  County 
in  which  the  borer   was  first    discov- 
ered in  the  early  twenties  had   until 
lOliS  showed    a    higher    degree    of    in- 
festation than  any  other  county,  but 
Ihas   shown    a    rather    consistent    de- 
Icline  since    1927    when    slightly    less 
[than  fifteen  stocks  per  hundred   were 
liiifested.    Contrasted  with  this,  Bucks 
ICounty  in  which  there  was  no  known 
linfestation  in  1927,  by  1938  the  three 
Ifarms   inspected    showed    an    infesta- 
Ition   of   over    forty-eight    stocks    per 
I  hundred.     This  degree   of   infestation 
Icertainly   is   capable    of   causing   con- 
|si(hTable  loss  to  the  grower. 

I  The  Department  does  not  believe 
loom  growers  need  to  fear  the  Euro- 
ipean  corn  borer  if  they  will  follow 
certain  well-known  farm  practices. 
The  most  important  of  these  is  to  see 
to  it  that  all  refuse  of  the  previotis 
year's  corn  crop  is  either  completely 
plowed  under  to  a  depth  of  five  or  six 
inches  or  otherwise  destroyed  by 
burninsf,  shredding,  etc.  This  clean- 
up in  fields  and  around  buildings  and 
feedlots,  should  be  completed  by  May 


jl.  Such  prnetice  is  called  particularly 
jto  the  attention  of  the  farmers  in 
iRucks,  Montgomery,  Centre,  Erie  and 
l^orthampton  Counties  where  the 
Inumber  of  borers  revealed  by  the 
|1038  survey  are  sufficient  to  cause  ap- 
jpreciable  loss  to  the  corn  crop. 


[MILK  PRODUCTION 
CONTINUES  HIGH 

Milk    production     in     Pennsylvania 

pntinned  at  record  high  levels "^during 

riarch,     according     to     the     Federal- 

IMate  Crop  Reporting   Service   of   the 

llcnnsylvania  Department  of  Agricul- 

rure.    Production  per  cow  in  Pennsyl- 

jj:inia  herds  on  March  ],  1939  was  the 

|Jii?hest  March  1   record  in  nine  years 

jj"     averaged   three   per   cent   higher 

1  ii^n  on  the  same  date  a  year  ago. 

iino^  ^   production    for    the    State    in 

I   '^S  Was  four  per  cent  above  the  five- 

Y"i-   (1033-]  037)    average.      The   first 

quarter  of  1939  up  to  now   indicates 

1.,,     '/  ^^  approximately  four  per  cent 

Fiead    of    last    year's    level    of    milk 

T>i"'>duetion. 

for  the  United  States  as  a  whole. 
PP  tendency  for  milk  cow  numbers 
inn-'IV^''^^  is  general,  but  more  strik- 
If  tiinii  the  increase  in   the  number 

in  "1       ^°'^'*  ^^   *^^^   increase   in    the 
umDer  of  heifers  to  be  added  to  milk- 
P  ^  "Prds  in  1939  and  1940.   The  number 
lil?*'"''"'^   heifers    (being    kept    for 
K  cows)    on    January    1    was    five 
Ll  ^M^^  larger   than   a   year   earlier, 
tUe  third  largest  on  record.    The 


FARM  PRICES 
STILL  DECLINE 

Prices  paid  Pennsylvania  farmers 
for  their  principal  agricultural  prod- 
ucts were  four  points  lower  on  March 
15  than  a  month  previous  and  seven 
points  lower  than  the  same  time  a 
year  ago,  according  to  the  Federal 
State  Crop  Reporting  Service  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Department  of  Agri- 
culture. 

The  mid-March  index  of  prices  of 
agricultural  commodities  in  the 
United  States  averaged  one  point 
lower  than  a  month  earlier  at  local 
farm  markets.  Seasonal  declines  in 
dairy  and  poultry  product  prices 
more  than  offset  advances  in  fruit  and 
truck  crops.  Price  changes  in  other 
groups  were  small.  At  ninety-one  per 
cent  of  pre-war  the  index  was  the 
lowest  since  July,  1934.  The  grain 
price  index  did  not  change  during  the 
month,  fractionally  higher  prices  of 
corn,  oats,  and  barley  offsetting  lower 
prices  received  for  wheat,  rye,  and 
rice. 


Mar.     Feb. 

Mar. 

Commodity 

av.         15 

15 

1910-14    1939 

1939 

Wheat,  per  bu.   .     $1.00  $.72  $.73 

Corn,  per  bu.   . . .          .69  .58  .59 

Oats,   per   bu.    ..          .49  .35  .30 

Barley,  per  bu.   .         .70  .50  .51 

Rye,  per  bu 79  .57  .58 

Buckw  heat,    per 

bu 68  .52  .53 

Potatoes,  per  bu.         .74  .75  .75 

Hay,  per  ton   ...      16.55  9.00  8.40 

Apples,  per  bu.   .         .89  1.00  1.00 

Hogs,  per  100  lbs.       8.08  7.90  7.90 
Beef    cattle,    per 

100  lbs 6.20  7.40  7.50 

Yeal    calves,    per 

100  lbs 8.04  10.20  9.90 

Sheep,   per    100 

lbs 4.98  4.20  4.20 

Lambs,    per     100 

lbs 6.56  8.10  8.30 

Milk  cows,  per 

head    51.44  76.00  74.00 

Horses,  per  head  175.00  131.00  129.00 

Mules,  per  head 134.00  134.00 

Chickens,  per  lb.         .133  .174  .172 

Turkeys,  per  lb..         ...  .25  .26 

Milk,  per  100  lbs.       1.68  1.95  1.80 

Butter,  per  lb.  . .         .31  .28  .27 

Butterfat,  per  lb 27  .25 

Eggs,  per  doz.   . .          .230  .202  .184 

Wool,  per  lb 226  .25  .24 

Pre-war 
base 

Index  all  Farm  Products 

Pennsylvania         100  99  95 

Grains    100  75  77 

Fruits     100  124  124 

Meat    animals.         100  115  115 

Dairy  products        100  114  106 
Chickens     and 

eggs    100  89  83 

Unclassified    ..         100  78  76 

United    States       100  92  91 

Grains    100  66  66 

Fruits 100  78  81 

Meat    animals.         100  116  116 

Dairy  products        100  107  100 
Chickens    and 

eggs    100  91  88 

Unclassified    ..         100  92  83 
Prices  farmers 

pay    100  120  120 

Farmers  purchasing  power : 

Pennsylvania         100  82  79 

United  States        100  77  76 


number  of  heifer  calves  being  saved 
for  milk  cows  was  five  per  cent  larger 
than  a  year  earlier,  and  approxi- 
mately the  same  as  the  peak  in  num- 
b-^rs  reported  for  January  1,  1933  and 
1934.  The  number  of  yearling  heifers 
and  heifer  calves  is  high  in  relation 
to  the  number  of  cows,  and  decidedly 
larger  than  needed  for  ordinary  re- 
placements. 

The  sustained  large  milk  supplies 
and  recent  court  decisions  have  cre- 
ated an  upheaval  in  March  fluid  milk 
market  conditions.  In  recent  weeks 
the  seasonal  increase  of  milk  supplies 
in  the  regular  manufacturing  milk 
producing    areas    and    the    slump    in 


FARM  FACTS 

Pennsylvania  farmers  intend  to 
harvest  a  larger  acreage  of  barley  and 
tame  hay  this  year  than  last,  accord- 
ing to  reports  submitted  to  the  Fed- 
eral-State Crop  Reporting  Service. 
Growers  also  indicated  the  acreage 
planted  to  corn  and  potatoes  will  not 
be  greatly  changed  from  last  year  but 
less  oats  will  be  sown  this  year  while 
an  increase  in  the  acres  planted  to 
tobacco  and  soy  beans  is  anticipated 
for  1939. 


It  is  estimated  that  approximately 
one  person  out  of  every  six  gainfully 
employed  in  the  United  States  is  en- 
gaged in  some  phase  of  the  livestock 
and    meat   industry. 


Cabbage  growers  in  the  Intermedi- 
ate and  Late  States  report  that  they 
intend  to  decrease  plantings  in  1939 
by  seven  per  cent,  as  compared  with 
acreage  grown  in  1938 — a  two  per 
cent  reduction  for  the  Intermediate 
group  and  a  ten  per  cent  reduction 
for  the  Late  group.  An  increase  of 
about  six  per  cent  in  onion  acreage 
over  acreage  harvested  last  year  is 
indicated. 


The  gross  farm  income  from  agri- 
cultural production  for  the  year  1938 
amounted  to  $8,880,000,000  compared 
with  $5,300,000,000  in  1932  and  $12,- 
000,000,000  in  1929.  After  deducting 
certain  business  expenditures,  farmers 
had  an  income  available  for  living 
amounting  to  $5,230,000,000  in  1938 
compared  with  only  $1,800,000,000  in 
1932,  or  nearly  three  times  as  much. 


GRADE  MORE 

PA.  CROPS 

The  close  of  the  marketing  season 
for  1938-produced,  Pennsylvania  fruit 
and  vegetable  crops  is  nearly  at  hand 
with  the  final  shipments  soon  to  be 
made  of  apples  and  potatoes  from 
warehouses  and  cold  storage  plants 
in  the  State. 

In  commenting  on  the  season,  the 
State  Department  of  Agriculture  re- 
ports that  Pennsylvania  producers 
have  packed  under  Federal  or  State 
grades  a  larger  quantity  of  fresh 
produce  than  in  any  previous  year. 

Department  records  show  that 
nearly  4,000  carloads  of  fruits  and 
vegetables  have  been  classified  for 
grade  by  State-licensed  inspectors 
during  the  season  now  closing  and  in 
addition  nearly  200,000,000  pounds  of 
cannery  products  delivered  to  proces- 
sors were  certified  as  to  grade  and 
quality.  The  estimated  farm  value 
of  these  crops  is  approximately 
$4,000,000. 

The  Department  further  states  that 
the  demand  for  Pennsylvania  fruits 
and  vegetables  both  fresh  and  canned 
has  been  meeting  a  greatly  increased 
demand  because  of  the  higher-quality, 
properly  classified  and  labeled  food 
stuffs  which  are  now  being  marketed. 


manufactured  dairy  products'  prices, 
particularly  butter,  has  resulted  in 
greater  pressure  to  move  a  higher 
pro])ortion  of  the  milk  produced  for 
fluid  milk  Tuarkets  into  fluid  consump- 
tion. Add  to  this  adjustment  the  un- 
certainties created  by  the  various 
court  decisions  in  neighboring  states 
concerning  the  regulation  of  fluid 
milk  marketing,  to  make  the  March 
dairy  outlook  really  confounding.  Re- 
ports on  January  consumption  of  fluid 
milk  for  Boston,  New  York,  and  Phil- 
adelphia show  that  1939  was  only 
slightly  above  1938,  but  cream  re- 
ceipts for  the  three  markets  was  low 
compared  with  other  years. 
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>LANT  (SE^jTIFIEaW 
BRA^fcEPi^l^TS 

Numerous    inquiries    are    being    re- 
r-pived   by   the    Pennsylvania    Depart- 
llpiit      of      Agriculture      ooncerninnr 
Purees  of  bramble  plants  for  plant- 
n"  this  spring.     There  are  81   plant- 
nffs  in   the   State   that   qualified   for 
'certification  during  the  1938  grooving 
season      Persons    interested    m    pur- 
Jhasin"  certified   bramble    plants   for 
slanting  this   spring   may   do    so    by 
vritinff  to  the  growers  whose  plant- 
jnrrs  were  certified  last  year.     A  total 
/l30  plantings  were   inspected   last 
L'pjir,  but   49  failed   to  meet   the   re- 
uirements    and     were     refused     cer- 
tification. 

It  is  unlawful  to  sell  or  offer  for 
Bale  any  bramble  plants  that  were 
lot  inspected  and  certified.  The  use 
)f  uncertified  stock  involves  the  risk 
)f  losiiif,'  the  planting  through  disease 
it  about  the  time  it  should  come  into 
hll  bearing.  This  not  only  involves 
the  loss  of  the  plants,  but  also  the 
jse  of  the  land  and  the  time  and 
Mfort  it  took  to  carry  the  plantation 
fo  tlie  point  wliere  a  crop  of  berries 
fcould  normally  be  expected. 

Certified  plants  were  produced  in 
[938  by  the  following  Pennsylvania 
ri-Qwers : 

Hhicl;  KnH))l>n-rlcf( — B.  F.  Van  Horn, 
JveiTtt,     Hedford      County;      Samuel 
[ayser,  ^frs.  W.  W.  Livingood,  Robe- 
loiila,    Herks    County;    W.    B.    Mont- 
gomery, Duncansville,  Cloyd  H.  Smith, 
Jewry.   Blair   County;    W.    H.    Home, 
Jutler,      Butler      County;       Hershey 
[state,    Hershev,     Dauphin     County; 
W.  Alstadt,  "^R.    D.    5,    Erie,    E.    J. 
lass,  R.  1,  Harborcreek,  Gordon  Mer- 
(itt,  1{.  2,  Ffarborcreek,  W.  H.  Pierce, 
1,     Harborcreek,     Erie     County; 
M.  Parks,  R.  4,  Huntingdon,  Hunt- 
iffdon    County ;     Clarence    McHenry, 
kidiana,  Indiana  County;   C.  A.  Phil- 
ips. McAlisterville,    Juniata    County; 
F.  Houser,  R.  4,  Lancaster,  Masonic 
loines,     Eli/abethtown,     Walter      M. 
[oilier,  R,  1,  Paradise,  Simon  Snyder, 
iplirata,    Lancaster    County;    Joseph 
[osak,    Pulaski,     Lawrence     County; 
[aul  Hook,  R.  1,  ^Mercer,  C.  A.  Mellon, 
[.  Wilmington  Rd.,   Mercer,   John   T. 
i^elier  &  Son,  R.   1,   Mercer,   Mercer 
|t)uiity:    0.    T.    Longer,    Middleburg, 
rnnklin   Mover,    Middleburg,    Snyder 
"inty:  \V.  H.  Barnett,  R.  2,  Somer- 
kt.  Clarence   Yoder,    Salisburj',    Som- 
[fipt    County;     M.     H.     Moyer,     New 
?rlin,     I'nion      County;      Enterprise 
^irseiies,  Wrightsville,   A.   R.    Crone, 
nry    Myers,    Harry    Neiman,     Otto 
?iin:m,  K.  ;},  Dover;  Charles  Stump, 
fvi  Stump,  R.  2,  York,  Y'ork  County. 

Y<((1  Ti(ifii)JurnvK~S.  J.  Hollabaugh, 

1.    Townville,    Crawford    County; 

W.  Alstadt,  J.  H.  Shattuck,  R.  5, 
pp.  W.  C.  Herhold,  3480  W.  26th  St., 
p<'.  John  A.  Ott,  Lewis  Ward,  R.  1, 
Jvborcreek,  1).  C.   Paschke,  R.  A.   & 

^'-  I'age,  R.  1,  Northeast,  Mrs.  O.  F. 

|in.  Putnam    St.,    Union    City,    Erie 

V'"ty;  Amos  Byler,  R.   1,  New  Wil- 

[n?l'm,    R;,ipli     Lcngerman,     G.     L. 

<kluirt,    R.    5,    New    Castle,    J.    A. 

N?prs,  138  E.  Wallace,  New  Castle, 

rvrence    County;    George    Beresky, 

Town    Hill,    James    Kozemchak, 

►"i!S    Luzerne     County;      Franklin 

|y''''.   Middleburg,    Snyder    County; 

f"li    Ilandwerk,    Berlin,     Somerset 

^'»^v:   K.   H.   Gillett,    Susquehanna, 

■'lueliannn  County  ;  E.  Y.  Engleman, 
h'^'i.  ^Vyoming  County. 

'"7'/r  RnHi^herrics—D.  C.  Paschke, 
Ptiieast,  Erie  County. 

^^<'flhrrrin~3.  C.  Bachus,  Harbor- 
r'^'    ^-    y.    Meeder,    Girard,     Paul 
"file.   Le.vis   Ward,   R.    1,    Harbor- 
f  N  Krie  County. 

yn^herrics-J.  V.  Meeder,  Girard, 
*^  County. 


PREVENT  LOSS 
OF  LIVE  STOCK 

Millions  of  dollars'  worth  of  live- 
stock are  lost  each  year  in  bringing 
livestock  from  farm  to  market,  but 
much  of  this  loss  can  be  avoided. 

A  few  simple  rules  followed  by  the 
livestock  shipper  can  aid  materially 
in  lessening  the  loss  accrued  through 
bruised  and  crippled  livestock.  The 
methods  of  handling  animals  in  a  safe 
and  sane  manner  are  not  complicated 
and  require  only  time  and  thought  on 
the  part  of  the  shipper.  They  are  as 
follows : 

1.  Feed  minerals  for  strength  of 
bone.  Weak  bones  in  fat  hogs 
account  for  many  cripples. 

2.  Provide  adequate  feeding 
troughs  and  racks  to  prevent 
fighting  and  crowding. 

3.  Provide  comfortable  shelter, 
avoiding  drafts  and  other  con- 
ditions which  cause  piling-up 
hogs,   etc. 

4.  Remove  horns  from  market 
cattle — de-horn  calves. 

5.  Provide  convenient  sorting  and 
loading  facilities  on  the  farm, 
for  hogs  especially. 

6.  Make  frequent  inspection  of 
pens,  yards,  fences,  etc.,  for 
protruding  nails,  broken  boards, 
wire,  etc.     Cover  sharp  corners. 

7.  Avoid  striking  or  kicking  ani- 
mals. 

8.  Prevent  slippery  conditions  in 
pens  and  yards. 

9.  Feed  and  water  sparingly 
prior  to  shipment. 

10.  Handle  animals  quietly — avoid- 
ing haste  and  excitement. 

11.  Do  not  lift  or  pull  sheep  by 
the  wool. 

12.  Require  partitions  in  all  mixed 
loads  to  separate  cattle,  hogs 
and  sheep. 

13.  Use  old  straw  bedding  from 
pens  on  loading  chute  inclines, 
in  loading  hogs. 

14.  Load  through  openings  familiar 
to  the  animals. 

15.  Require  sand  on  rail  car  or 
truck  fioor  to  prevent  slipping, 
with  straw  in  cold   weather. 

10.  Do  not  overload.  Hogs,  veal 
calves  and  sheep  should  have 
room  to  lie  down  without  suf- 
focation. 

17.  Do  not  load  overheated  animals. 

18.  Use  straw  bedding  for  sheep 
in  truck  shipments  to  prevent 
suffocation. 

19.  Require  adequate  protection  in 
both  rail  car  and  trucks  against 
cold  or  inclement   weather. 

20.  See  that  bulls,  horned  and  un- 
ruly cattle  are  tied  in  truck 
shipments. 

21.  Use  partition  to  compact  a 
part  load  of  cattle  to  prevent 
jostling,  falling  or  crowding. 

22.  Prevent  overcrowding  at  all 
times  on  the  farm  and  in  transit 
by  keeping  livestock  comfort- 
able. 


N.  J.  QUARANTINES 
STRAWBERRIES 

Shippers  of  strawberry  plants 
are  advised  that  a  recent  New 
Jersey  quarantine  prohibits  ship- 
ment of  such  plants  into  that 
State  unless  inspected  and  cer- 
tified as  free  from  "Red  Stele" 
disease.  The  order  applies  to 
all  varieties  of  strawberries. 
"Red  Stele"  disease  is  also 
known  as  "Red  Core,"  "Brown 
Stele,"  and  "Brown  Core."  The 
right  is  reserved  to  return  all 
plants  to  the  point  of  origin  if 
shipments  are  not  accompanied 
by  a  certificate  signed  by  an 
ofiicial  inspector. 
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FARM  FACTS 

Manufacturers'  stocks  of  evaporated 
milk  (case  goods)  have  been  dras- 
tically and  seasonally  reduced  during 
the  past  few  months.  Stocks  reported 
by  manufacturers  as  of  March  1,  1939, 
totaled  120,397,000  pounds,  approxi- 
mately 12,000,000  pounds  less  than  the 
stocks  of  March  1,  last  year,  and 
56,000,000  pounds  less  than  the  high 
record  stocks  for  March  1  two  years 
ago.  However,  the  March  1,  1939, 
stocks  were  27,000,000  pounds  above 
the  1933-1937  average  for  that  date. 
On  September  1,  1938,  stocks  (392,- 
641,000  pounds)  were  roughly  double 
the  September  1,  1933-1937  average 
of  200,969,000   pounds. 


The  output  of  creamery  butter  in 
the  L^nited  States  for  the  month  of 
February,  1939,  is  estimated  at  121,- 
065,000  pounds.  It  is  the  third  largest 
output  of  creamery  butter  for  Febru- 
ary on  record,  being  exceeded  in  1932 
and  1933.  Creamery  butter  produc- 
tion in  Pennsylvania  for  February, 
1939,  was  790,000  pounds,  30,000  pounds 
more  than  the  previous  month  and 
262,000  pounds  more  than  in  Febru- 
arv,  1938. 

In  March  there  was  an  abrupt 
change  in  butter  prices  which  dropped 
four  cents  in  three  days,  due  to  the 
statement  that  the  Federal  Surplus 
Commodities  Corporation  would  dis- 
continue purchases  of  butter  on  the 
open  market. 


Over  5,000  volunteer  workers  in  the 
forty-eight  states  are  devoting  their 
time  and  energj-  in  behalf  of  the 
Seventh  World's  Poultry  Congress, 
which  is  to  be  held  this  j'ear  from 
July  28  to  August  7  at  Cleveland, 
Ohio.  This  is  the  best  assurance  that 
the  Congress  will  be  an  unqualified 
success. 


A  "spring  tonic"  for  narcissus  bulbs 
which  makes  them  produce  more 
stems,  and  consequently  more  daffo- 
dil blooms,  has  been  discovered  by 
the  Federal  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture. Experiments  in  North  Carolina 
show  that  three  pounds  of  boron — 
common  borax  —  mixed  with  1,000 
pounds  of  commercial  fertilizer  and 
applied  at  this  rate  per  acre,  so  stimu- 
lated the  bulbs  that  flower  yields  were 
10  to  25  per  cent  more  than  when  no 
boron  was  used.  However,  since 
boron  has  a  definite  toxic  effect  on 
many  plants,  even  in  quantities  as 
small  as  ten  to  fifteen  pounds  per 
acre,  the  gardener  should  rely  on  the 
more  experienced  nurserj'man  to  sup- 
ply bulbs  that  already  have  their 
"dose"  of  the  minor  element.  It  is 
also  possible  that  boron  might  not 
give  the  same  results  in  localities 
other  than  North  Carolina. 


Those  interested  in  the  enforcement 
of  the  State  Weed  (Canada  thistle 
or  chickory)  Law,  should  contact  in 
writing  the  local  constable  or  town- 
ship supervisor  whose  duty  it  is  to 
enforce  this  law.  The  Department  of 
Agriculture  has  no  authority  to  act 
in  such  cases. 


FOOD  SUPPLY 

PROTECTED 

Nearly  15  tons  of  foodstuffs,  which 
had  been  contaminated  by  fire,  were 
destroyed  during  the  past  month  by 
food  agents  of  the  Pennsylvania  De- 
partment of  Agi'iculture,  thus  remov- 
ing all  possibility  of  resale  of  the 
food    as   fit    for    human    consumption. 

This  tonnage  included  1,500  pounds 
of  produce,  1,274  pounds  of  meat, 
317  pounds  of  fish  and  25,800  pounds 
of  coffee. 
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lANY^s^^ECTS'' 

workwr  man 

Insects  outnumber  in  kinds  all  the 
.+hpr   groups    of    animals    combined. 
an  niust  be  ever  alert   and   on   the 
loffensive    if    be    would    preserve    his 
lome  and  food   stores,  his  crops    his 
jnimals  and    his   forests    from    these 
Iniurious  and  destructive  pests    How- 
ever, strange  as  it  may  seem,  the  ma- 
jority of  insects  are  beneficial  in  the 
ronderful  scheme  of  thingrs  which  we 
-all  Nature.    In  other  words  many  of 
hese  tiny  benefactors   in   their    own 
truffffle  for  existence,   serve   to  hold 
he  destructive  species  in  check.  These 
,av  be  divided    into   two    important 
roups :  Predators,  which  live  by  hunt- 
n<r  and  preving  upon  other   insects; 
n'd  parasites,  which  live  on  or  inside 
ther  insects,  feeding  upon  the  body 
uids  of  their  victims  and  finally  caus- 
ng  their  death. 
Among  the  former  predatory  species 
e  have  the  well-known  Chinese  Pray- 
n?  Mantis.     These  spectacular  crea- 
ures   are    attractive    in    appearance, 
Ithough    somewhat    grotesque,    with 
longated,    skeleton-like    bodies    that 
ire  colored  with  greens   and   browns 
hat  harmonize  with  the  surrounding 
egetation     and     form      a      sort      of 
amouflage    that    misleads    their    in- 
ended  victims.     The   head,   which   is 
ee,  is  moved  about  in  a  most  comical 
anner,  forming   inquiring   attitudes 
nd  poses,  ever  on  the  watch  for  prey. 
lS  for  legs — the  femora  and  tibiae  of 
he  front  legs  are  enlarged  and  spined 
or  seizing  and  holding  insects,  while 
hp  hind  legs   are   slender   and   used 
nly  for  locomotion. 

Like   many    other    predatory    crea- 

ures,  it  will   remain   motionless    for 

ours,  with  the  fore  legs  raised  over 

ts  head,  ready  to  strike  at  any  insect 

hat  may  come  within  its  reach.    The 

anner  in  which  it  holds  these  stout, 

piny  front  legs  raised  to  heaven  has 

een  strangely  misconstrued  by  super- 

ititious  people  in  many  parts  of  the 

orld.     This   attitude,    really    one    of 

enace,   was    mistaken    for    that    of 

rayer.    Our  prayerful  insect  then,  is 

in  reality  a  treacherous,  ferocious  and 

iruel  creature,  a  pitiless  destroyer — 

e  females  often  eat  their  own  mates, 

8  do  some  spiders — ^but  a  great  asset 

man,  inasmuch  as  its  food  consists 

f  destructive  insects. 

Among  our  parasitic  friends  of  the 
isect  world  we  have  the  "Ichneu- 
lonidae"  and  other  tiny  fly  and  wasp- 
^ke  creatures,  many  of  which  were 
rought  from  other  countries  as  a 
leans  of  combating  certain  intro- 
[uced  pests. 

Commercially  valuable  insects  and 
leir  products  have  been  used  by  man 

ance  antiquity.    Bee  products — honey 

ad  bees'  wax — are  prized    in    every 

'nd.     The   honeybee    and    silkworm 

ink  first  in  usefulness  and  are  known 

earliest  records. 

Finally  we  must  remember  that  the 
reatest  number  of  insects  are  of  in- 
itimable  value  as  house  cleaners  for 
le  world  at  large.  They  are  con- 
Inually  on  the  job  reducing  to  simpler 
iibstances  incalculable  amounts  of 
tad  and  decaying  animal  or  vegetable 
latter  which  is  worn  out  with  age 

Jnd  useless. 

^Among  the  many   service   agencies 

tile  Pennsylvania    Department    of 

nculture  maintained  for  the  bene- 

F  ^*  ^^^^  and  garden  owners  is  the 

livision  of  Entomology.  This  division 

ever  on  the  alert  for  any  method 

control  of   our   injurious    insects. 

this  search  for  control  of  the  de- 

P!^^!®    ^P«cies,    the    average    man 

°"~  sight  of  the  fact  that  many  in- 

Jcts  are  friends  and  should  be  pro- 

•^ted. 


FERTILIZER 
SAMPLES  NOW 
COLLECTED 

For  the  period  ending  March  31, 
1939,  1,042  Feeding  Stuffs  Licenses 
were  issued  representing  5,289  brands ; 
126  Fertilizer  Licenses,  representing 
837  brands ;  102  Lime  Licenses,  repre- 
senting 222  brands;  and  210  Insecti- 
cide Licenses,  representing  874  brands. 

Agents  of  the  Bureau  of  Foods  and 
Chemistry  of  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture are  now  engaged  in  obtaining 
official  samples  of  spring  shipments 
of  fertilizer  and  liming  materials,  and 
which  samples  are  submitted  to  the 
Harrisburg  laboratory,  where  they  are 
checked  with  respect  to  registration 
and  subjected  to  analysis  in  order  to 
ascertain  whether  or  not  the  guar- 
anteed analyses  are  sustained.  Action 
is  instituted  where  violations  are 
found  with  respect  to  the  analyses 
and  non-registration. 

Applications  received  as  of  April 
14th  for  registration  of  lime  products 
for  the  year  1939,  show  the  use  of 
431,120  tons  during  the  year  1938.  The 
total  lime  consumption  for  the  year 
1937  was  471,903  tons,  based  on  1938 
applications  received  for  registration. 
It  would  appear  that  tillers  of  the 
soil  are  recognizing  the  value  of  the 
use  of  lime. 

The  Bureau  does  not  analyze  special 
samples  of  fertilizers  submitted,  how- 
ever, is  permitted  by  law  to  analyze 
special  samples  of  liming  products  for 
manufacturers  or  producers  only,  lo- 
cated within  the  Commonwealth,  for 
a  fee  of  $5  per  sample.  The  Feeding 
Stuffs  Law  provides  for  the  analysis 
of  special  samples  of  feeding  stuffs 
for  residents  of  the  Commonwealth 
for  a  fee  of  $1  per  sample. 

All  agricultural  products  should  be 
labeled  with  respect  to  guaranteed  an- 
alysis, and  consumers  should  insist 
that  each  product  purchased  be  prop- 
erly guaranteed. 

All  complaints  should  be  referred 
to  the  Bureau  of  Foods  and  Chem- 
istry. 


FARM  FACTS 

NO  FREE  SEEDS  OR  PLANTS! 
Frequent  inquiries  come  to  the  State 
Department  of  Agriculture  every 
spring  relative  to  the  free  distribu- 
tion of  seeds,  nursery  stock  and  other 
plants.  The  Department,  therefore, 
announces  once  again  that  it  has  no 
such  materials  for  either  sale  or  free 
distribution.  Inquiries  concerning  the 
purchase  of  forest  tree  seedlings  from 
the  State  should  be  addressed  to  the 
Department  of  Forests  and  Waters, 
Harrisburg,  Pennsylvania,  and  not  to 
the  Department  of  Agriculture. 

Tomatoes,  one  of  the  richest  sources 
of  vitamin  C  in  the  diet,  lose  prac- 
tically none  of  this  valuable  vitamin 
in  canning  at  home  the  right  way. 
They  may,  however,  lose  from  one- 
third  to  one-half  their  vitamin  C  if 
stored  for  six  months  or  more  at  ordi- 
nary room  temperature.  But  even 
after  this  loss,  the  tomatoes  still 
supply  a  considerable  amount  of 
vitamin  C. 

The  "right  way"  to  can  tomatoes 
is  to  pack  them  either  raw  or  pre- 
heated into  containers,  then  process 
them  in  a  boiling  water  bath. 


"EAT  MORE  EGGS" 

CAMPAIGN 

There  is  a  plentiful  supply  of  good 
quality  eggs  at  reasonable  prices 
available  to  the  consuming  public  ac- 
cording to  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture. Eggs,  the  foundation  of  all 
cookery,  are  rich  in  vitamins  and  na- 
tural mineral  salts,  both  of  which  are 
in  easily  digested  and  assimilated 
form.  The  fact  that  necessary  protein 
requirements  are  contained  in  a  sealed 
package  adds  to  the  conclusion  that 
eggs  are  one  of  nature's  most  bal- 
anced and  trustworthy  foods. 

The  supervision  over  the  use  of 
Pennsylvania  Official  Grades,  and  the 
protection  afforded  by  the  enforce- 
ment of  the  Fresh  Eggs  Law,  by  the 
Department  of  Agriculture,  gives 
greater  assurance  that  the  consumer 
may  include  eggs  in  their  marketing 
with  safety  and  satisfaction. 

The  help  that  eggs  provide  for  a 
family  toward  richer  living  and  bet- 
ter health  naturally  permits  the  in- 
clusion of  more  of  them  in  the  Ameri- 
can diet.  The  "hen  fruit"  adapts 
itself  to  a  million  uses,  completely 
disguised,  or  in  forms  we  all  know. 


Egg  Laying  Contest 
April  1,  1939* 


Pennsylvania  Official 
10  High  Pens  to 

State 

Guy  A.  Leader   Pennsylvania 

J.  J.  Warren  Massachusetts 

Bryan  J.  Snell   Pennsylvania 

Silver  Brook  Farm   Ohio    

Foremen  Poultry  Farm  ..Michigan    .... 

The  Vandermast  Farm   ..Maryland 

L.  J.  Bender   Pennsylvania 

Fuzzydele  Farms   Pennsylvania 

Guy  A.  Leader   Pennsylvania 

Burr's  Poultry  Farm Pennsylvania 

^The  pens  of  J.  J.  Warren  and  L.  J.  Bender  are  ^^ode  Island  Reds ;  that 
of  Fuzzydele  Farms  is  New  Hampshires.  All  others  are  Single  Comb  White 
Leghorns. 

Production  Summary  to  AprU  1  1936-1939 

1 A»n'..or»A  Av<* 


Points  to 

Eggst 

Rank 

Date 

Date 

1 

1925.35 

1884 

2 

1798.60 

1712 

3 

1744.85 

1626 

4 

1711.25 

1588 

5 

1694.90 

1763 

6 

1680.30 

1653 

7 

1673.55 

1585 

8 

1671.65 

1562 

9 

1667.65 

1653 

10 

1664.85 

1647 

Year 
1939,  all  13  birds    .... 

1938,  all  13  birds    

1937,  10  highest  birds 
1936,  10  highest  birds 


Per  Cent 
Production 
56.72 
51.38 
65.66 
67.91 


Average 
Points 

Per  Bird 

105.20 

92.27 

117.92 

124.07 


Average 

Eggs 
Per  Bird 

103.23 
93.51 

119.50 

123.53 


Average 
Egg  Wt.  Oz. 
Per  Doz. 
24.4 
23.7 
23.7 
24.8 
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I'lind-s  for  the  payment  of  cattle 
In  lemnities  for  the  present  biennmm 
Wiiifr  May  31,  1939.  are  practically 
Lvhnusted.  All  testing  of  individual 
Ln]s  for  both  tuberculosis  and  Bang 
[)isp.,se  will  cease  until  June  1,  1939. 

uithori/ations  will  be  issued  to  re- 
kume   testing   as    soon    as    funds    are 

aade  available. 
Tlie  following  activities  are  reported 

L  the  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry  for 
(he  month  of  March  : 

iFortv-two  thousand  two  hundred 
Ind  seventy-seven  blood  samples  were 
[ximined  at  the  Laboratory  for  Bang 

Jisease  and  880  positive  animals  were 

Revealed.  1.1, 

I  Sixtv-one  thousand  two  hundred 
Ind  ei'^hty-three  cattle  were  examined 
(or  tuberculosis  and  366  reactors  were 

levealed,  -,  •  i  i  i 
I  Thirty-five  thousand  nine  hundred 
Ind  ten  carcasses  were  examined  by 
lie  Meat  Hygiene  Division  and  123 
lartasses  condemned  as  unfit  for 
luman  consumption. 
I  From  January  1  to  March  1,  1939, 
140.28.')  individual  dog  licenses  and 
8')  kennel  licenses  were  issued  and 
rom  Jimuarv  1  to  April  1,  1939,  209 
];nms  for  damages  totaling  .$2,945.19 
Ivre  tiled. 

lEED  POTATO 
CERTIFICATION 

The  purpose  of  seed  potato  certiftca- 
|(iii  is  to  make   available   to   the   po- 
ito  pTowers   of   the    State    the    best 
]l)tiiinal)le  seed   at   reasonable   prices. 
fotiito  growers  realize  more  than  ever 
lilt  under  highly  competitive  i^roduc- 
|(in   conditions   the    seed    they    plant 
Ly  be  the  limiting  factor  in  the  pro- 
[iiction  of  a  ])rofitable  crop. 
Pennsylvania  growers  produced  last 
par  over  1 7:5,000  bushels  of  certified 
}cd  potatoes.     Tlie  varieties  certified 
[ere   Russet,    White    Rural,    Xittany, 
[atahdin,    Bliss    Triumph,    Pennigan, 
1(1  Irish  Cobbler.     Our  State  ranked 
leventh    in    total    production    among 
)!'  twenty-six  states  that  are  render- 
y/  this   service,   second    in    the    pro- 
it  ion    of    Kussets,    third    in    White 
iir;ils   and    seventh    in    the    Cobbler 
!»',  which  includes  the  Xittany. 
ISct'd  growers  re])ort  good  sale   this 
kiny-.  esi)eeially  for  the  Nittany  and 
|:i':ilidin      varieties.        Russets      are 
hiidly  moving  out  but   there  is  still 
fme  stock  available. 
[aM^^^'1  stocks  came  through  storage  in 
^(•ellcnt    condition    and    are    grading 
)t  with  very  little  loss.    The  jiotatoes 
p  t'lean,   bright,    showing    very    few 
^inishos   and    range    from    small    to 
Pdiuni    in    si/e.      Small    sized     seed 
|Jif,'in<>-  from  one  and  one-half  inches 
one  and    seven-eighths    inches    are 
frreatest  demand   compared    to   the 
pl.v  available.     These    small    sized 
jtatoes  are  planted  Avhole   and   gen- 
pdly  sell  on  the  same  price  level  as 
-No.   1    grade,    which    range    from 
If*  and   seven-eighths    inches   to    ten 
lii'f'K  in  si/p.    Potato  growers  found 
Vt  the  small  sized  potatoes  are  more 
^iioniical  to  plant  since  there  is  no 
'I'y    f,„.    cutting     and     the     same 
Pitity  of  small  sized  potatoes  will 
Pii'  a   larger   area    than   the   larger 
'•potatoes. 

j^hen  buying  seed  potatoes  always 
I'^f  on  havinjr  the  certification  tags 
_''("ed  to  the  container.  If  such 
Mire  attached  to  the  sacks  and  the 
•'Toes  for  any  reason  show  defects 
^.."'xl  the  tolerance  for  certification, 

be      made 
igencj'   and 
^     ,  of     the     seed.     "  Even 

F  ;>ii  a  certain  lot  of  seed  potatoes 
Itl,  T,  ^^^^'^  inspected  and  passed 
M"p  Tield  requirements  for  certifica- 

hifiT-    ^^""^'^^    ''^   ""^    regarded    as 
"pfi  in  trade  channels,   unless    it 


^■.  ■"<  I  lie  Tolerance  for  cei 
■J'l^tmeut      ran      easily 
^'"■frh  the  certification   a/ 
JS'     I'l-oducer     of     the     «*.» 


yiie  certification   tag. 
'    »J""nsylvania  a  blue  tag  is  plac 
^  m/n"  ^  *'^^^'fted  seed  and  a   iv>. 
^^'n   the   small    sized    seed.      Most 
states  that   ship  seed   into  this 
"se  the  same  tag  colors. 


ed 
ed 


INSPECT  BEES 

REGULARLY 

There  are  approximately  28,000  bee- 
keepers in  Pennsylvania.  Last  season 
only  5,000  of  these  beekeepers  had 
their  bee  yards  inspected.  Seven  per 
cent  of  these  bees  were  diseased,  with 
either  American  Foul  Brood,  Euro- 
pean Foul  Brood  or  Sac  Brood.  The 
latter  two  diseases  are  no  menace  to 
your  neighbor  beekeepers  and  can  be 
controlled  by  requeening.  American 
Foul  Brood  is  easilj'  spread  from  one 
colony  to  another  and  the  bees  and 
combs  should  be  destroyed  to  properly 
control   it. 

The  State  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture places  in  the  field  a  number  of 
inspectors  each  season  to  locate  dis- 
eases of  bees  and  to  recommend  treat- 
ment. However,  there  are  not  suffi- 
cient funds  to  do  the  actual  treating 
or  burning  without  the  aid  of  the 
beekeeper  himself.  Beekeepers  could 
make  periodical  inspections,  learning 
to  identify  the  important  bee  diseases, 
and  assist  the  state  inspectors  to 
clean  up  all  unhealthy  conditions. 
The  beekeeper  may  not  know  one  dis- 
ease from  the  other,  but  he  can  at 
least  recognize  an  abnormal  condi- 
tion of  the  brood  and  send  a  sample 
of  comb  to  some  authority  on  bee  dis- 
eases, who  will  identify  same  and  rec- 
ommend  treatment. 

The  fii'st  inspection  in  the  spring 
should  be  made  about  the  middle  or 
latter  part  of  May  or  before  any 
supers  are  added.  If  on  examination 
you  should  find  discolored  or  punc- 
tured cappings,  discolored  larvae  or 
any  irregularity  of  the  brood  or  cap- 
pings, cut  a  sample  of  comb  from  the 
badly  affected  part  and  mail  in  a 
cardboard  or  wooden  box  to  the  Chief 
Apiarj'  Inspector,  Bureau  of  Plant  In- 
dustry. Harri.sburg,  Pa.  Do  not  wrap 
comb  in  paper  or  other  material,  and 
do  not  select  comb  with  any  honey 
in  it.  There  is  no  charge  for  this 
work. 


EGG  SALES 

INCREASE 

The  five  Cooperative  Egg  and  Poul- 
try Auction  Associations  sold  a  total 
of  85,121  cases  of  oflficially  graded 
eggs  during  the  first  three  months 
of  this  year.  Of  this  total,  34,557 
cases,  or  thirty-nine  per  cent,  classi- 
fied in  the  Fancy,  or  top  grade,  while 
38,474  cases,  or  forty-five  per  cent, 
classified  in  the  second,  or  Extra, 
grade. 

Tlie  volume  sales  is  not  only  an 
increase  over  the  same  period  of  1938, 
but  a  definite  increase  of  higher 
quality  eggs.  In  1938  the  total  sales 
amounted  to  69,689  cases,  thirty-four 
per  cent  of  which  classified  as  Fancy, 
and   fifty-five   per   cent    as   Extras. 

The  five  Cooperatives,  namely,  Bucks 
County  Producers'  Cooperative  Asso- 
ciation, Doylestown  ;  Butler  Cooperat- 
ive Egg  Auction,  Butler:  Producers' 
Cooperative  Exchange,  Coatesville  ;  Le- 
high Valley  Producers' Cooperative  As- 
sociation, But/town,  and  the  Tri-County 
Producers'  Cooperative  Association, 
Worcester,  are  all  using  official  Penn- 
sylvania grades  adopted  by  the  State 
Department  of  Agriculture,  and  ex- 
ecuted by  licensed  inspectors. 

More  than  2,500  producer  members 
benefit  by  the  marketing  operations 
of  their  "  own  organizations.  These 
producers  received  average  prices  for 
large  and  medium  eggs  of  the  two 
top  grades  that  range<l  from  twenty 
to  twenty-two  cents  per  dozen.  Large 
eggs  returned  from  twenty-four  to 
twenty-five  cents,  and  medium  eggs 
from  twenty  to  twenty-two  cents  for 
the  three  months'  period.  These  prices 
compare  very  favorably  witli  farm 
and    metropolitan   market    prices. 


FARM  FACTS 

For  aroma  and  delicious  strawberry 
flavor,  there  is  nothing  to  beat  the 
wild  eastern  meadow  berries  that  the 
earliest  settlers  on  the  Atlantic  coast 
found  so  delightful.  George  Darrow, 
strawberry  breeding  specialist  of  the 
United  States  Department  of  Agri- 
culture, has  sampled  most  of  the  good 
berry  varieties  of  the  world  and 
knows  none   with   finer   aroma. 

In  breeding  new  berries,  however, 
this  aroma  is  one  of  the  most  elusive 
of  berry  qualities.  In  many  hybrids 
it  is  lost,  but  it  persists  in  some 
crosses  with  berries  that  have  other 
good  qualities — ^size,  resistance  to  dis- 
ease, bright  color,  good  habits  of 
growth,   and    dessert   quality. 

The  strawberry  breeding  program  of 
the  department  has  as  one  aim  the 
development  of  big  berries — forty  to 
the  quart,  or  even  fewer  that  will 
have  the  same  rare  aroma  as  the 
wild  meadow  berries — and  other  good 
qualities,  too.  Darrow  samples  his 
promising  hybrids  with  his  nose  as 
well  as  with  his  tongue,  remembering 
that  the  strawberry  derives  the  scien- 
tific name,  "Fragaria,"  from  the  Latin 
for   fragrance. 


According  to  the  Federal-State 
Crop  Reporting  Service,  average  day 
rates  of  farm  labor  without  board  in 
Pennsylvania  were  $2.20  and  by  the 
month  without  board,  $42  on  April 
1st.  The  supply  of  farm  labor  in 
Pennsylvania  on  that  date  was  esti- 
mated at  ninetj'-one  per  cent  of  nor- 
mal, which  is  two  per  cent  below  the 
level  for  the  United  States,  while  de- 
mand for  farm  labor  in  the  State 
was  estimated  at  eighty-five  per  cent 
of  normal,  which  is  also  about  two 
per  cent  above  the  level  for  the  United 
States.  A  slight  decline  in  the  supply 
of  workers  available  for  hire  in  rural 
areas  and  a  seasonal  upturn  in  the 
demand  for  their  ser\Tices  have  been 
the  principal  factors  in  the  rise  in 
wage  rates  since  the  first  of  the  year. 


ICE  CREAM 

PRODUCTION 

According  to  reports  compiled  in 
the  Bureau  of  Foods  and  Chemistry 
of  the  Pennsylvania  Department  of 
Agriculture,  there  were  39,000,000  gal- 
lons of  ice  cream  produced  in  Penn- 
.sylvania    in    1938. 

This  exceeds  the  gallonage  reported 
for  1937  by  approximately  2,000,000 
gallons. 


BIRDS  VERSUS 

INSECT  PESTS 

There  are  about  13,000  ditTerent 
kinds  of  birds  in  the  United  States 
and  approximately  300,000  types  of 
insects  whicli  feed  on  farm  crops  and 
other  forms  of  plant  life. 

The  importance  of  birds  in  the  con- 
trol of  these  insect  pests  cannot  be 
over-estimated.  Some  authorities 
claim  that  insectivorous  birds  render 
annually  a  7,000,000-dollar  service  to 
Pennsvlvania    farmers   alone. 
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As  Spring  approaches  and  the  time 
.  rilant  trees  and  shrubs  is  at  hand, 
!ose  who  contemplate  beautification 
f  the  home  grounds  are  cautioned  by 
he  Pennsylvania  Department  of  Agri- 
iulture  in  regard  to  type  and  quality 
If  nursery    stock    and    other    plants 
sed     Few  things  add  so  much  to  the 
ttnictiveness  and  satisfaction  of  the 
ome  as  even   a  modest   planting   of 
iell-chosen    and     properly     arranged 
rnamental  plants.    Yet  many  are  the 
lisappointments  of  those  who  set  out 
ilh  mm-h  enthusiasm  and  hope.  Per- 
ms a  majority  of  these  disappoint- 
ents  are  due  to  the  failure  of  plants 
0  frvow.    Poor  condition  of  the  stock 
,hen  received  from   the  nursery  and 
,<'j(lect  of  watering  later  on  are  the 
thief  reasons  for  most  of  these  fail- 
ires.  Securing  the  plants  from  nearby 
ouers   who    can    supply    them    and 
larantee  delivery  in   a   fresh  condi- 
tion is  the  surest  safeguard   against 
,(>r  condition  at  planting  time. 
Pennsylvania  is  fortunate   in  being 
;ell  supplied  with  growers  of  nursery 
litoek  adapted  to  Pennsylvania  condi- 
ons ;  in  fact,  some  nine  hundred  nur- 
.rymen     scattered     throughout     the 
tate  are  in  position  to  meet  any  de- 
iuul  for  stock  which  may  come  their 
ay.    Perhaps  the  greatest  source  of 
lisappointment   in  planting   of    home 
Tounds    comes     through     the     pur- 
hase  of  bargain  roses  and  other  small 
h rubbery.    Many  of  these  cheap  roses 
ire  "spent"  stock  which  has  been  dis- 
rded  by  growers  in  order  to  make 
ay  for  young  vigorous  plants.     In 
ther  words,  these  "spent"  plants  have 
rved  their   period   of   usefulness   as 
nch  roses  and  therefore  cannot  be 
pected  to  produce   satisfactory   re- 
Its  when  planted   in   the   open.     In 
tldition,    they    invariably    reach    the 
uyer  in  a   very   dried-out  condition 
md  often  will  not  respond  to  the  best 
'  treatment.    Purchases  of  all  forms 
nursery   stock  are    most    satisfac- 
irily  made  from  growers  whose  stock 
ceives  regular  annual  inspection  and 
rtification  by  the  Department  of  Ag- 
Iculture;  in  fact,  it  is  illegal  to  sell 
jrsery  stock  in  this  and  most  other 
xitos  unless  it  has  been  inspected  and 
rtified. 


CANNED  FOODS 

INDUSTRY 

GROWS 

[The  production  of  canned  foods  in 
pnn.sylvania  continues  to  expand  sub- 
lantially,  according  to  reports  re- 
eved by  the  Bureau  of  Markets  in 
fp  IVnnsylvania  Department  of  Agri- 
plture. 

I  The  pack  of  apples  and  apple  prod- 
^ts  produced  in  the  fruit  belt  of 
ennsylvania  has  more  than  doubled 
,  '^  1936,  so  that  Pennsylvania  now 
{"Iks  as  one  of  the  leading  apple  can- 
["g  states.  Likewise,  the  Pennsylva- 
[a  pack  of  tomatos  has  doubled  in 
jc  past  few  years.  The  packs  of  peas, 
F".  beans,  sour  cherries  and  mush- 
poms  have  also  increased  appreciably 
t^S  recent  years. 

Lf  ^<^Partment  of  Agriculture 
C  T  ^^^  ^^^^  *^^  Pennsylvania  Can- 
['i  ^""'istry  is  experiencing  a  sound 
f  loa  of  expansion  because  of  numer- 
I' f  ^'^'^t^&es  for  the  production  of 
pning  crops  in  the  Commonwealth 
irlf ''^'''^^^rly  because  of  the  great 
ip-ilfh  P''*^««sor8  of  the  Common- 
'  hid  "'"^  placing  on  the  production 
.high-quality  products. 

ent  n  ''?^  ^^«  report,  t^e  Depart- 
tnnir"^?  out  that  the  demand  for 
len  pvl''"'i^  canned  foods  has  also 
tars  T"?'°^  rapidly  during  recent 
krs  r  ^u''*^"'?  "^'^^  Pennsylvania 
lono  Z  t  -^  production  of  the  1939 
P'-ogress''*^^  ''''^  vegetables  is  now 


Harrisburg,  May  11,  1939 


WAR  ON 
UNSCRUPULOUS 
MEAT  PACKERS 

During  the  past  month  the  Bureau 
of  Foods  and  Chemistry  of  the  Penn- 
sylvania Department  of  Agriculture 
has  been  conducting  a  campaign 
against  unscrupulous  practices  on  the 
part  of  certain  meat  packers.  A  num- 
ber of  violations  of  the  law  have  oc- 
curred in  those  meats  classified  as 
sausage,  including  the  products  gen- 
erally known  as  sausage,  frankfurters, 
giant  and  ring  bologna  and  the  like. 
The  following  types  of  violations  have 
been  prosecuted :  adding  excess  water, 
adding  artificial  color,  adulteration  by 
means  of  vegetable  and  cereal  flours, 
addition  of  chemical  preservatives  and 
others.  A  number  of  meat  packers 
have  already  been  fined,  and  other 
prosecutions   are  being  entered. 


PROGRAM  AIDS 
POTATO  MARKET 

The  Pennsylvania  Department  of 
Agriculture  cooperated  during  the  po- 
tato marketing  season,  which  is  draw- 
ing to  a  close,  in  the  grading,  packag- 
ing, merchandizing  and  promotion  of 
Pennsylvania  potatoes.  Reports  reach- 
ing the  Department  from  groups  of 
growers  and  individuals  indicate  that 
this  program  has  aided  in  stabilizing 
potato  prices  and  increased  returns  to 
the  growers,  has  increased  the  demand 
for  Pennsylvania  potatoes  when  prop- 
erly graded  and  packed,  and  has  made 
buyers  and  consumers  conscious  of  the 
quality  of  Pennsylvania-grown  pota- 
toes. 

The  program,  which  calls  for  the 
packing  of  well-graded  Pennsylvania 
potatoes  in  identified  peck  consumer 
and  larger  bulk-sized  bags,  has  made 
it  possible  for  Pennsylvania  growers 
to  compete  with  growers  or  shippers 
from  other  states  or  producing  areas. 
The  program  has  encouraged  many 
growers  to  adopt  better  production 
methods  in  order  to  meet  the  wider 
market  demand.  A  number  of  com- 
munities report  that  the  program  has 
provided  a  practical  curb  to  the  ex- 
ploitation of  growers  by  unscrupulous 
buyers  and  truckers. 


CONTROL  OF 
SCABIES 
UNDER  WAY 

The  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry,  of 
the  Pennsylvania  Department  of  Ag- 
riculture, reports  Scabies  control  work 
is  well  under  way  in  Washington  and 
Greene  Counties.  Several  infested 
flocks  were  disclosed  recently  and  ar- 
rangements for  dipping  and  reinspec- 
tion  have  been  carried  out. 

The  Bureau  advises  all  sheep  breed- 
ers to  be  on  the  alert  for  evidence  of 
Scabies.  The  condition  is  a  form  of 
mange  and  the  first  symptom  noticed 
is  the  itching,  manifested  by  a  dis- 
position to  rub  and  scratch.  The  wool 
is  roughened  and  broken  by  the 
scratching  and  the  sheep  becomes  rest- 
less. Considerable  time  is  spent  bit- 
ing and  rubbing  affected  spots.  Fin- 
ally, the  wool  is  lost  from  large  areas 
which  appear  as  Scabby  sores.  The 
time  and  energy  spent  in  trying  to 
alleviate  itching  results  in  a  loss  of 
flesh,  anemia,  weakness,  and  in  ad- 
vanced cases  may  terminate  in  death. 
Lambs  and  old  sheep  are  most  sus- 
ceptible to  infestation. 

The  diagnosis  of  Scabies  can  be 
made  by  a  practicing  veterinarian  and 
should  be  made  early  to  prevent  its 
spread. 
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NURSERY  STOCK 
INSPECTION 

Nurserymen  and  all  those  who  plan 
to  produce  or  collect  nursery  stock  for 
sale  in  Pennsylvania  are  reminded 
that  it  is  necessary  to  apply  in  writ- 
ing to  the  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry, 
Department  of  Agriculture,  Harris- 
burg, Pennsylvania,  for  inspection  of 
their   stock  before  July   1. 

Otherwise,  necessary  inspection  and 
certification  of  such  establishments 
may  be  delayed,  the  owner  inconveni- 
enced and  made  liable  for  any  addi- 
tional expense  caused  by  failure  to 
notify  the  Department. 

Growers  of  bramble  plants  who  plan 
to  sell  during  the  Fall  of  1939  and  the 
Spring  of  1940  should  make  applica- 
tion before  May  15.  Inspection  of 
these  plantings  must  be  made  earlier 
than  that  of  most  other  nursery  stock. 


FARM  FACTS 

Stocks  of  wheat  in  interior  mills, 
elevators  and  warehouses  in  the 
United  States  on  April  1,  1939,  were 
92,646,000  bushels,  compared  with  73,- 
496,000  bushels  April  1,  1938,  and  the 
seven-year  (1931-1937)  average  of  68,- 
761,000  bushels.  Stocks  April  1,  1939, 
were  the  second  largest  on  the  record 
for  that  date,  which  began  in  1931. 
Stocks  in  interior  mills,  elevators  and 
warehouses  in  Pennsylvania  were  only 
620,000  bushels,  compared  with  1,200,- 
000  bushels  April  1,  1938,  and  the  1931- 
1937  average  of  880,000  bushels.  Penn- 
sylvania farmers  found  it  more  profit- 
able to  feed  wheat  rather  than  to  sell 
it  at  prevailing  prices. 


Cash  income  from  farm  marketings 
in  the  United  States  in  March  totaled 
$487,000,000.  This  total  was  less  than 
the  $512,000,000  for  March,  1938,  but 
was  thirteen  per  cent  larger  than  the 
$430,000,000  reported  for  February. 
The  larger  income  in  March  as  com- 
pared with  February  was  contrary  to 
the  usual  seasonal  trend,  since  in  most 
years  the  income  for  March  is  smaller 
than  for  February. 


Carlot  shipments  of  Pennsylvania  po- 
tatoes of  the  1938  crop  totaled  only 
289  cars  this  season  through  April  29, 
compared  with  636  cars  shipped  the 
previous  season  through  April  30. 


Nearly  seventy  million  dollars'  worth 
of  turkeys  at  farm  prices  were  pro- 
duced in  the  United  States  in*  1938. 
Texas  was  the  leading  producing 
state. 


Cotton  farmers  and  the  cotton  trade 
are  studying  with  apprehension  the 
comparatively  high  rate  of  growth  in 
synthetic  fiber  production  and  use. 
World  rayon  production  increased  dur- 
ing the  post-war  period  from  a  total 
of  only  33,000,000  pounds  (equivalent 
roughly  to  80,000  bales  of  cotton)  in 
1920  to  1,900,000,000  (equivalent  to 
something  like  4,500,000  bales)  in  1938. 


Twenty  years  ago  the  production  of 
chickens  and  eggs  was  commonly  re- 
garded as  a  "pin  money"  enterprise  for 
the  farmer's  wife;  today  it  is  a  com- 
mercialized— in  many  ways,  a  mech- 
anized— industry  that  adds  more  than 
a  billion  dollars  annually  to  the  farm 
income.  These  commercial  farms  are 
concentrated  chiefly  in  the  Pacific 
Coast,  Ohio  Valley  and  North  Atlantic 
States. 


Prices  paid  by  farmers  in  the  United 
States  for  commodities  used  in  living 
and  production  still  average  twenty 
per  cent  higher  than  they  did  in  the 
pre-war  period. 
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The  Pennsylvania  Egg  Laying  Con- 
pst  moved  from  seventh  place  to  fifth 
n  foe  at  the  end  of  the  six  months 
Sod  There  are  fifteen  standard 
P  r-tP^'ts  in  the  United  States,  and  to 
[oh  suc-h  a  position  is  definitely  an 
^nnor  The  leading  contest  has  a  rec- 
U  of  116  points  per  bird,  while  the 
^'^insvlvania  Contest  has  105  points. 

In  addition  to  the  excellent  rank- 
inrr  of  the  entire  Contest,  the  Penn- 
Klania  test  has  the  third  Single 
romb  White  Leghorn  pen  third 
Barred  Rm-lc  pen,  second  White  Rock 
ben  sixth  New  Hampshire  pen,  and 
Lhth  Rhode  Island  Red  pen,  in  the 
Entire  country.  ^    ,    .        ^u 

I  The  1,131  birds  recorded  for  the 
bullet  test  makes  up  only  a  portion 
\i  the  activities,  as  there  is  also  a 
Ln  test  with  seventeen  entries  of 
Ihirteen  birds  each.  From  the  hen 
lest,  breeders  have  been  able  to  secure 
Iggs  which,  when  hatched,  and  de- 
[eloped,  may  be  used  for  foundation 
breeding  stock  that  will  be  used  in 
uture  years  as  Contest  material. 
With  a  low  mortality  of  seven  per 
lent  and  a  fine  average  weight  of  over 
Ivventy-four  ounces  per  dozen  for  eggs 
produced,  the  Pennsylvania  Contest  is 
1  a  better  condition  to  record  finer 
esults  than  has  been  the  case  for  a 
^umber  of  years. 

For  more  than  two  years  there  has 
P^en  a  waiting  list  of  entries.  The 
Contest  dislilies  to  turn  away  those 
rho  see  the  merits  of  such  a  pro- 
ram,  but  accommodations  have  not 
erraitted  the  acceptance  of  more 
ens.  .\n  announcement  has  already 
een  forwarded  to  prospective  contest- 
[nts,  and  the  entries  for  the  1939- 
D40  Contest,  already  recorded,  are  in 
xcess  of  seventy-five  per  cent  of  the 
Dtal  capacity. 


lANNED  FOODS 
lEMONSTRATION 

A  grading  demonstration  of  canned 
jofls  was  recently  given  before  the 
jusiness  Club  of  Susquehanna  Uni- 
frsity  by  D.  M.  James  and  R.  R. 
filkinson,  of  the  Pennsylvania  De- 
Brtment  of  Agriculture.  Cans  of  to- 
katoes,  corn,  peas,  beans  and  fruits 
[ere  cut  and  graded  to  the  Federal 
rades  for  canned  foods.  Compari- 
pns  were  then  made  between  retail 
rices  and  quality  contained  in  the 
^ns.  Facts  of  particular  consumer 
fterest  about  canned  foods  were  dis- 
eased and  demonstrated. 


[RAMBLE  PLANT 
INSPECTION 

[It  is  unlawful  to  sell  or  offer  for 
fe  any  bramble  plants,  which  in- 
fdes  raspberries,  blackberries,  dew- 
rnes,  and  the  like,  unless  they  have 
^n  inspected  and  certified  as  stated 
the  Pennsylvania  Plant  Pest  Act  of 

[Inspection  for  certification  is 
*rted  in  the  spring  as  soon  as  the 
ints  are  in  full  leaf,  which  is 
pally  about  May  20th  or  shortly 
r«r.  Prom  two  to  four  inspections 
r  niiule  during  the  growing  season, 
pa  diseased  plants  are  marked  by 
:'  ^"spectors.  These  diseased  plants 
lower"^^^^^    and    destroyed    by    the 

Certification,  however,  is  not  a 
r>m  ^u®  tl^at  the  plants  are  free 
^"i^all  diseases  but  it  is  good  in- 
«0B  it  ^^^'"8t  the  more  serious  dis- 
p^  that  frequently  lead  to  crop  f ail- 

be^lJ^^  Pl»nt  growers  who  wish  to 

B9bK    ,^  plants    inspected    during 

thV  1  ™^^^  application  immedi- 

J'  10  the  Bureau  of  Plant  Indus- 

Nturr^j'^^'.'l  Department  of  Ag- 
r  "«re,  Harnsburg,   Penna. 


Harrisburg,  May  18,  1939 
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FARM  PRICES 
DOWN  3  POINTS 

The  index  of  prices  paid  Pennsyl- 
vania farmers  for  principal  agri- 
cultural products  on  April  15th  had 
declined  three  points,  compared  with 
a  month  previous. 

Mid-April  prices  of  agricultural 
commodities  in  the  United  States 
averaged  two  points  lower  than  a 
month  earlier  at  local  farm  markets. 
The  index  has  now  declined  for  four 
months  in  succession.  A  larger  than 
usual  seasonal  downturn  in  prices  of 
hogs  and  dairy  products  was  pri- 
marily responsible  for  the  reduction 
during  the  month  ended  April  15th. 
At  eighty-nine  per  cent  of  pre-war  the 
April  15th  index  for  all  farm  products 
was  five  points  under  the  correspond- 
ing date  in  1938,  and  at  the  lowest 
level  since  July,  1934. 

The  following  table  gives  the  April 
15th  prices  of  important  farm  prod- 
ucts, with  March  15,  1939,  and  pre- 
war comparisons: 

March    April 
April,       15,  15, 

Commodity       1910-14    1939  1939 

Wheat,  per  bu.  .   $1.00     $0.73  $0.74 

Corn,  per  bu.    . .       .70         .59  .59 

Oats,  per  bu 50         .36  .36 

Barley,  per  bu.  .       .68         .51  .52 

Rye,  per  bu 79         .58  .59 

Buckwheat,     per 

bu 70         .53  .53 

Potatoes,  per  bu.       .75         .75  .80 

Hay,  per  ton  . . .   16.85       8.40  8.60 

Apples,  per  bu.  .       .95       1.00  1.05 
Hogs,      per      100 

lbs 8.28       7.90  7.40 

Beef    cattle,    per 

100  lbs 6.46       7.50  7.30 

Veal    calves,    per 

100  lbs 7.70       9.90  9.40 

Sheep,     per     100 

lbs 5.16       4.20  4.00 

Lambs,    per    100 

lbs 6.82       8.30  8.60 

Milk    cows,    per 

head     53.40     74.00  72.00 

Horses,  i)erhead.l  78.80  129.00  126.00 

Mules,    per    head   134.00  134.00 

Chickens,  per  lb.       .138       .172  .173 

Turkeys,    per    lb 26  .25 

Milk,     wholesale, 

per  100  lbs.   ..     1.58       1.80  1.65 

Butter,  per  lb...       .30         .27  .26 
Butterfat,     per 

lb 25  .24 

Eggs,  per  doz.    .       .184       .184  .182 

Wool,  per  lb 228       .24  .24 

Pre- 
war 

base 
Farm  Price  Index 

United   States  100  91  89 

Grains     100  66  67 

Fruits    100  81  82 

Meat  animals  100  116  114 


FOUR  PLEAD 
GUILTY  IN 
CATTLE  FRAUDS 

At  Towanda,  Pa.,  on  Thursday,  May 
4,  1939,  the  cases  of  Commonwealth 
V8.  Taylor  et  al.,  were  heard  by  Judge 
C.  M.  Culver,  of  Bradford  County, 
when  the  court  accepted  formal  pleas 
of  guilty  to  indictments  charging  the 
defendants  with  conspiracy  to  cheat 
and  defraud  the  Commonwealth  of 
Pennsylvania. 

J.  V.  Taylor  and  Dr.  H.  J.  Little 
were  ordered  by  the  court  to  pay  to 
the  use  of  the  County  of  Bradford 
the  sum  of  two  thousand  (2,000)  dol- 
lars each  and  costs  of  prosecution  and 
placed  on  probation  for  five  years, 
provided  that  the  conditions  hereinbe- 
fore mentioned  were  met  on  or  be- 
fore August  21,  1939,  which  means 
that  if  these  defendants  do  not  pay 
the  sum  of  two  thousand  (2,000)  dol- 
lars and  the  costs,  that  on  August  21, 
1939,  they  will  be  sent  to  jail  for  five 
years. 

Francis  L.  Irvine  was  ordered  to 
pay  to  the  use  of  the  County  of  Brad- 
ford the  sum  of  one  thousand  (1,000) 
dollars,  the  costs  of  prosecution,  and 
was  placed  on  probation  for  a  period 
of  five  years,  subject  to  the  same 
terms  and  conditions  as  above  stated. 

Arthur  Carter  was  ordered  by  the 
court  to  pay,  to  the  use  of  the  County 
of  Bradford,  the  sum  of  one  hundred 
(100)  dollars,  the  cost  of  prosecution, 
and  placed  on  probation  for  five  years, 
subject  to  the  conditions  and  terms 
as  above  set  forth. 

The  court  further  ordered  J.  V. 
Taylor  and  H.  J.  Little  and  Francis  L. 
Irvine  to  post  bond  in  the  sum  of 
twenty-five  hundred  (2,500)  dollars 
for  their  appearance  on  August  21, 
1939,  which  is  the  date  set  for  the 
terms  to  be  complied  with.  Arthur 
Carter  was  placed  under  five  hundred 
(500)  dollars  bond  for  the  same  pur- 
pose. 

Dairy     prod- 
ucts      100  100  95 

Chickens  and 

eggs    100  88  87 

Unclassified.  100  83  86 

Pennsylvania.  100  95  92 

Grains    100  77  77 

Fruits    100  124  130 

Meat      a  n  i- 

mals     100  115  110 

Dairy     prod- 
ucts      100  106  98 

Chickens  and 

eggs    100  83  83 

Unclassified.  100  76  80 
Prices  Farmers  Pay 

Pennsylvania   .  100  120  120 

United  States.  100  120  120 


Pennsylvania  Official  Egg  Laying  Contest 
10  High  Pens  to  May  1,  1939* 


State 


Rank 


Points  to 
Date 


1 
2 
3 


2251.80 
2137.50 
2084.90 


Guy  A.  Leader   Pennsylvania    

J.  J.  Warren  Massachusetts    

Bryan  J.  Snell   Pennsylvania    

Dryden   Poultry   Breeding 

Farm    California    

Foreman  Poultry  Farm  . .  Michigan    

The  Vandermast  Farm   . .  Maryland     

Silver  Brook  Farm Ohio    

Guy  A.  Leader   Pennsylvania    

W.  H.  Kaltreider  Pennsylvania    

L.  J.  Bender   Pennsylvania    

♦  The  pens  of  J.  J.  Warren  and  L.  J.  Bender  are  Rhode  Island 
of  Dryden  Poultry  Breeding  Farm  is  Barred  Plymouth  Rock.  All 
Single  Comb  White  Leghorns. 


4 
5 
6 
7 
8 
9 
10 


2013.40 
2004.25 
2003.55 
1999.55 
1967.40 
1966.80 
1960.85 


Eggs  to 

Date 

2189 
2023 
1936 

2020 
2062 
1953 
1851 
1936 
1969 
1850 

Reds;  that 
others  are 


Production  Summary  to  May  1,  1936-1939 

Average         Average  Average 


Year 
1939,  all  thirteen  birds.. 
1938,  all  thirteen  birds.. 
1937,  ten  highest  birds.. 
1936,  ten  highest  birds.. 


Per  Cent 

Points 

Eggs 

Egg  Wt.  Oz. 

Production 

Per  Bird 

Per  Bird 

Per  Doz. 

57.85 

125.91 

122.64 

24.5 

51.41 

108.45 

108.99 

23.9 

65.41 

137.97 

138.65 

24.0 

67.54 

145.77 

143.87 

24.2 
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GYPSY  mjn 

IN  PENNA. 

The  (Ivpsy  moth,  introduced  into  the 
,',  ite.l  States   in    1869,  has   since   be- 
lle estnhlislied  in  the  New  En^rland 
m'ltes  and  is  recognized  as  a  serious 
n.st  of  fruit,  ornamental,  and  forest 
,pps      It    was    first     brought     from 
.'r.nee   bv   a    scientist    who    had    the 
Hi'stakpn'idea    that    he    couW    cross 
,1'sp  insects  with   sillcworms.     Some 
i  f.f  the  caterpillars  escaped  and  formed 
the  nucleus  of  the  great  New  England 
1  infestation. 

Since  that  time  it  has  been  intro- 
,1„,.P(1  into  Pennsylvania— the  first  in- 
festation being  at  Loretto,  m  1921. 
This  infestation  was  completely 
wiped  out  by  the  State  and  Federal 
1  authorities. 

In  10:{2  the  most  serious  infestation 

Lviis  discovered    at    Inkerman    in    Lu- 

/oViie  County.     Since  that  time,  work 

has  been   going   on    quietly    but    effi- 

Lifntly  toward  the  eradication  of  the 

llH'st  from  this  State. 

Ill  order  to  combat  the  Gypsy  moth 
liii  Pennsylvania,   the   State    and    Fed- 
L;d  Depiirt incuts  of  Agriculture  have 
liisscnibled    a    vast    amount    of    equip- 
liiient  and  employ  several  hundred  men 
Ln  this  project.     The   equipment    for 
llhi'  l'»3'J  se.ison  includes  thirty  super 
sprayers  moimted   on  trucks,  capable 
(if  (levelni)ing  l,r)00  pounds  of  pressure 
THM-  s(|u:ire    incli,    which    assures    effi- 
cient  delivery   of    spray    material    at 
tlie  nozzle- -in    some    instances    oper- 
titpil  more  than  a  mile  from  the  spray 
tniik-and  100,000  feet  of  heavy  duty 
kiose  is  used.     This   hose    weighs    ap- 
[jnixiaiately  sixty  pounds  per  fifty  feet 
Rcction  wlien  em])ty  and  eighty  pounds 
|\v!u'n   filled    with    spray,    making    it 
le'-pssary  to  have  one  man  for  every 
Bpction   of    hose    in    smooth    country, 
hvhile  in  the  mountains  more   are  re- 
hired.    At    inaccessible    places,    one 
kiii'l  one-f|iiarter    miles    of    hose    have 
V'li    used    ])er    machine,    which    re- 
liros  a  tremendous  amount  of  work 
|ii  jfr-paring  for  a  spraying  operation. 

ill  tlypsy  moth  control  the  first 
livork  is  (lone  b}'  a  crew  of  experi- 
Vnced  '•seoiits."  When  an  infestation 
\'^  found,  a  larger  crew  is  sent  in  to 
incl  its  exact  extent.  From  this  point 
Dn.  Ilie  work  consists  of  spraying, 
fli'aning,  and  burning  of  all  unncc- 
h^ary  and  useless  underbrush,  find- 
JTiLT  and  creosoting  of  e^^  masses,  and 
(■l)urlap])ing"  (banding)  of  trees  to 
iia])  eaterpillars. 

riie  hurlapjjing  operation  consists 
^f  tying  a  strip  of  burlap  loosely 
"'•mind  a  tree  with  a  string.  The 
3|»I)<r  portion  is  then  folded  down 
j»vpr  the  string,  and  a  convenient  hid- 
|i?  place  is  provided  for  the  caterpil- 
fcrs.  At  certain  periods  of  the  day, 
F'l'dly  llip  hottest  part,  the  cater- 
Hlars  descend  the  trees  seeking 
jMter,  crawl  under  the  bands,  and 
I'''  caught    and    crushed    b\'    men    on 

-i'i-"l  duty. 

hurinjr  the  last  six  years,  29,000 
:''7|*  of  woodland  and  over  27,000  in- 
'.)'''""!  pi'operties  have  been  sprayed  ; 
-1)0.000  pounds  of  arsenate  of  'lead 
»pi;  over  1,200,000  e^rg  clusters  creo- 
'"*'''.  by   hand,   besides    the    cutting, 

'""nfr,     inspection.s,      and      various 

"fp  operations.  The  effectiveness 
•>ll  this  work  is  shown  by  the  fact 

"  of  several  hundred  sepa'rate  loca- 
;;"«  treated,  reinfestations  have  de- 
l'<'u  in  comparatively  few. 


|p|( 


jy   infestation    extends    over    ap- 

'ximately  780  square  miles   and   is 

^T  J^  P'*r^s  of  ^be  following  coun- 

'•/^ayne,  Wyoming,  Monroe,  Car- 

i''  '^izerne,  and  Lackawanna.     It  is 

'n  this  territory  that  movement 

p  1  ♦ ,'"   materials   or   products    of 

utdoors  is  requested  by  a   State 

•iMntine. 


Harrisburg,  May  25,   1939 

PLANT   PESTS 
IMPORTED   BY 
ACCIDENT 

A  very  large  iiercentage  of  our  im- 
portant plant  pests  could  be  classed 
as  immigrants  from  foreign  countries, 
states  the  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry  of 
the  Tennsylvania  Department  oF  Agri- 
culture, in  discussing  the  reasons  for 
present  rigid  State  and  Federal  quar- 
antines regulating  the  transportation 
of  certain  products. 

Even  more  significant  is  the  fact 
that  in  many  instances  the  introduc- 
tion of  these  pests  has  been  accidental 
or  brought  aboiit  by  some  more  or 
less  unimportant  or  unnecessary  im- 
portation. Take  the  following  for 
example. 

The  San  Jose  scale  came  in  on  a 
small  shipment  of  fiowering  peach 
sent  by  a  missionary  in  China  to  a 
friend  in  San  Jose,  California,  about 
1870.  The  losses  caused  by  this  insect 
to  the  fruit  growing  industry  during 
the  past  fifty  years  can  scarcely  be 
estimated. 

The  Chestnut  "blight  which  has  made 
a  thorough  job  of  the  native  chest- 
nut in  the  eastern  states,  found  its 
way  here  on  .Japanese  chestnuts  im- 
])orted  simply  to  complete  a  collection 
of    all   chestnuts. 

The  Hessian  flv,  a  serious  wheat 
])est,  is  believed  to  have  come  to  this 
countrj'  in  straw  imported  by  Hessian 
troops  during  the  llevolutionary  War. 

Tlie  Oriental  fruit  moth  which  has 
proven  one  of  the  worst  pests  with 
which  our  peach  growers  have  to  con- 
tend came  to  this  country  in  ship- 
ment.s;  of  Japanese  cherry  for  orna- 
mental   use. 

The,  ICuropean  corn  borer,  which  is 
threatejning  the  corn  crop  in  sections 
\\here  control  measures  are  not  fol- 
lowed carefully,  found  its  way  to 
America  in  importations  of  broom 
coru   from .  Europe. 

1'he  .Taiwanese  beetle,  first  found  in 
,New  .Jersey  in  1910,  undoubtedly  en- 
tered the  country  from  Japan  in  ship- 
ments of  either  bulbs  or  ornamental 
])lants. 

The  Gypsy  moth,  which  has  cost  the 
state  of  ^Nlassachusetts  alone  over 
$9,000,000  during  the  past  fifteen 
years  in  actual  expenditures  for  con- 
trol, gained  a  foothold  in  the  United 
States  when  it  escaped  from  the  cage 
of  an  amateur  who  had  brought  it  to 
this  country  in  an  attempt  to  develop 
an  American  type  of  silk  worm. 

The  latest  threat,  and  one  which 
endangers  one  of  our  most  valued 
American  trees,  is  the  Dutch  Elm  Dis- 
ease. This  pest  found  its  way  to  this 
countrj'  in  elm  logs  imported  by  fur- 
niture factories  for  the  manufactur- 
ing of  veneer.  Fortunately  there  is 
still  0  chance  to  eradicate  this  r'isease 
but  it  will  cost  money  to  compl  ^te  the 
program  now  being  pressed  by  State 
and   Federal  authorities. 

The  Federal  and  State  quarantine 
policy  and  practice  do  not  aim  to  ab- 
solutely exclude  plants  and  plant 
products  from  other  countries  but 
rather  to  adequately  safeguard  such 
importations  so  that  the  introduction 
of  injurious  pesis  may  be  reduced  to 
a  minimum. 


As  of  May  5,  1939,  3,165  bakery  li- 
censes were  issued  as  compared  with 
3,068  for  the  same  period  in  1938; 
1,270  ice  cream  licenses  as  compared 
with  1,229  for  the  same  period  of 
1938 ;  and  3,743  oleomargarine  licenses 
as  compared  with  4,042  for  the  same 
period  of  1938. 
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FARM  FACTS 

The  maple  products  season  was  gen- 
erally favorable  throughout  the  State 
of  Pennsylvania.  A  good  run  of  sap 
was  obtained  but  of  low  sugar  con- 
centration. A  warm  spell  in  March 
caused  some  camps  to  close  early  but 
the  season  on  the  whole  was  relatively 
long.  There  was  an  increase  in  the 
number  of  trees  tapped  this  year,  ex- 
cept in  the  northeastern  part  of  the 
State  where  trees  have  been  damaged 
by  worms.  The  average  quality  of 
sirup  this  year  was  somewhat  su- 
perior to  most  years,  and  many  camps 
obtained  splendid  flavor.  Prices  were 
generally  satisfactory,  especially  dur- 
ing the  early  part  of  the  season.  A 
slightly  larger  amount  of  the  crop 
will  probably  be  sold  retail  this  year 
because  of  its  good  quality. 


The  backward  spring  has  been  for- 
tunate for  orchardists  as  blossoming 
has  been  retarded  and  losses  from 
frosts  have  been  slight.  Killing  frosts, 
especially  in  the  higher  altitudes  of 
the  State,  have  continued  right  up  to 
May  1.  Insects  are  expected  to  be 
plentiful  because  of  the  mild  winter, 
and  spraying  was  interrupted  by  the 
heavy  April  rainfall.  In  addition  to 
the  total  loss  of  peaches  in  some  of 
the  minor  producing  sections,  set  is 
reported  irregular  in  a  number  of 
orchards  in  the  commercial  areas  of 
the  State.  Early  estimates  by 
growers,  however,  indicate  roughly 
about  seventy-five  per  cent  of  a  full 
crop  for  all  kinds  of  fruit. 


Prices  paid  by  farmers  for  farm 
machinery  other  than  motor  vehicles 
in  1938  averaged  fifty-eight  per  cent 
above  pre-war  figures.  This  includes 
many  types  of  machines,  most  of 
which  were  priced  at  fifty  to  more 
than  100  per  cent  above  pre-war. 
Smaller  increases  were  reported  for 
machines  such  as  small  gas  engines, 
cream  separators,  large  grain  thresh- 
ers, and  two-bottom  tractor-drawn 
plows.  Prices  of  hay  loaders,  one-row 
riding  cultivators,  side  delivery  rakes, 
and  seven-foot  disk  harrows  are  more 
than  twice  as  high  as  they  were 
twenty-five  years  ago. 


Farm  real  estate  values  in  Penn- 
sylvania were  generally  reported 
more  or  less  stationary  during  the 
year  ended  March  1,  1939,  but  the  lo- 
calities in  which  the  trend  was 
downward  exceeded  those  in  which  it 
was  U]>ward.  No  change  in  activity 
was  reported,  but  inquiries  were  on 
the  increase  in  some  localities.  The 
size  of  farm  for  which  there  is  de- 
mand seems  to  be  decreasing.  In  ad- 
dition the  price  must  be  low  and  the 
quality  high.  Most  of  the  transfers 
are  outright  sales — trades  are  few. 
Foreclosures  are  relatively  low  in 
number,  mortgagees  being  hesitant  to 
repossess  property  on  account  of  the 
price  and  labor  situation. 


CONDEMNED 
LOBSTER  TAILS 

During  the  week  of  May  7th,  1,500 
pounds  of  lobster  tails  found  to  be 
unfit  for  human  consumption  were 
condemned  by  the  agents  of  the 
Bureau  of  Foods  and  Chemistry  of 
the  Pennsylvania  Department  of  Ag- 
riculture in  northeastern  Pennsyl- 
vania. 
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Harrisburg,  June  1,  1939 


lUNIFOR 
STAND 

FAVORED 

.  Incrensiiiff  use  of  o-rades  and  stand- 
L,,i,  for  fruit  and  vegetable  crops 
t.Mtinues  in  the  Comnmrnvealth.  The 
iVcnnsvlvania  Department  of  Agrncul- 
Iture  :iiinounoes  a  marked  trend  by 
ri-oueis  toward  uniform  standards  of 
iuality  and  proper  labeling   of   farm 

/ii/'^aiarketinj?  the  1938  crops  of 
laDPlt-s,  peaches,  grapes,  cherries,  to- 
niatoes.  potatoes  and  cannery  prod- 
ucts a  ft-reater  proportion  of  IVnnsyl- 
*inia's  production  was  graded  accord- 
ing to  official  State  or  Federal  grades 
tif^'iiiality  than  ever  before,  the  De- 
Lrtiiient"  report  stated.  The  farm 
value  of  these  graded  products  ex- 
ceeded $4,000,000  according  to  State 
estimates. 

Many  henefits  result  from  this 
^tandardi/atioii  program,  including  in- 
prea.si'd  consumer  demand  for  Penn- 
Rvlvania  products,  less  waste  in  han- 


/dling,  more  cash  sales  and  fewer 
consignments  and  greater  consumer 
protection  in  purchasing,  accordiijg  to 
the   Department's   report. 

If  requests  for  additional  State-li- 
censed inspectors  are  an  indication, 
there  will  be  even  a  greater  expansion 
of  grading  in  the  State  during  1939. 

Celery  growers  in  Tioga  County 
have,  for  the  first  time,  requested 
State  inspection  to  assist  in  the 
projjer  grading  and  packaging  of  the 
much  loved  celery  produced  in  that 
territory.  An  out  of  state  cannery 
purchasing  tomatoes  in  Lancaster 
County  in  Pennsylvania  for  the  first 
time  has  asked  for  State  inspection. 
A  number  of  other  canneries  will  pur- 
chase peas,  corn,  or  tomatoes  for  the 
first  time  under  State  inspection. 
Also,  if  fruit  crops  are  as  favorable  as 
early  conditions  indicate  they  may  be, 
additional  insiDcctors  will  be  needed 
for  shipping  point  work  of  apples  and 
peaches.  The  Department  further  an- 
nounces that  no  additional  costs  are 
assumed  by  the  State  in  these  in- 
creases, as  those  receiving  the  inspec- 
tion service  pay  full  cost  of  this  field 
work. 


STATE  ISSUES  FAIR  LISTS 


Eif,'hty-seven  Pennsylvania  agricul- 
tural and  county  fairs  are  listed  on 
\h'  preinilinary  schedule  of  fairs  is- 
sued today  by  the  State  Department 
^f  Agriculture. 

Copies  of  this  list  may  be  obtained, 


without  cost,  by  writing  to  the  Oflfice 
of  Information,  Pennsylvania  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture,  Harrisburg. 

The  list  contains  the  names  of  the 
fairs,  their  location,  dates,  and  secre- 
taries. 


1-  5 H.  K.  McCullough 

2-12 Wm.   J.   Goss 

2-  4 Ambrose  Bradley 

8-10 J.  P.  Orr 

9-12 L.   M.   Brown 

10-12 Walter  H.  Bowser 

14-19 C.   R.   Cummins 

15-18 C.  M.   Miller 

15-18 Claude  L.  Bordner 


.W.  A.  Allshouse 

22-25 A.  C.  Shoaf 

22-26 H.  D.  Holcombe 


COUNTY  FAIRS  HELD  AT  FAIR  GROUNDS 

Fair  Location  Date  Secretary 

Spring  Mills Conshohocken,    Pa July   5-15 Samuel  M.   Glass 

Selinsgrove  Selinsgrove,   Pa Week  of  July  17.  .Roland   E.    Fisher 

Mittiin  Co Lewistown,  Pa July   31-Aug.   5...Jeanette  C.  Shatzer 

Cumberland  Co Williams  Grove,  Pa Aug. 

Hourtown  Flourtown,   Pa Aug. 

jVaynesburg Waynesburg,  Pa Aug. 

Ncrtvr    Mercer,  Pa Aug. 

Fawn  Grove  Fawn  Grove,  Pa Aug. 

\rnistrong  Co Ford  City,  Pa Aug. 

Tri-County   Erie,    Pa Aug. 

idtler  Butler,   Pa Aug. 

iitztown    Kutztown,  Pa Aug. 

.nited  Farmers  Abbottstown,  Pa Aug.     15-19 C.  J.   Meckley 

,:ila  Week   Red  Lion,  Pa Aug.     21-26 R.    M.    Spani,'ler 

Boimrset  Co Myersdale,    Pa Aug.     22-25 . 

Newcastle    New  Castle,  Pa Aug. 

froy    Troy,  Pa Aug. 

^">jo"   Dayton,   Pa Aug.     22-26 J.R.Borland 

^t'l'^rd    Bedford,  Pa Aug.     22-26 A.  C.  Brice 

^'squehanna    Montrose,    Pa Aug.     23-25 C.  L.  Carter 

liiirold  Comm Greensburg,   Pa Aug.     24-26 R.   G.   Amalong 

liKliana  Co Indiana.  Pa Aug.    29-Sept.    1..B.   H.   I.ichteberger 

inullord  Co Towanda,    Pa Aug.    29-Sept.    1..V.  L.  Grenell 

L'liii;hton   Lehighton,    Pa Aug.    2y-Sept.    2.. Frank  R.  Diehl 

i'^  !^""^g    Wattsburg,  Pa Aug.    29-Sept.    2..H.  M.  Burrov.'s 

lun  ingdon    Huntingdon,  Pa Aug.    29-Sept.    2.. Samuel  E.   McElwaIn 

l^^}  ^f^  Gilbert,  Pa Aug.     30 J.  F.  Shifter 

t,"°l^^    Harford,    Pa Aug.    30-Sept.    1..J.   A.   Williams 

iiontboro    Stoneboro,  Pa Aug.    31-Sept.    4.. Walter  B.    Parker 

ivV:^  "  ^^ .Smethport,   Pa Sept.      4-  7 B.  T.  Garlick 

\ominf,'Co.     Tunkhannock,  Pa Sept. 

l^u^UrT^P'  ^° r^atfleld.  Pa Sept. 

sS^^n  '^°-  /. Ebensburg,  Pa Sept. 

"ch,virn"po^° Glendurn,    Pa Sept. 

lifH  n  i     ?° Cressona,  Pa Sept. 

,  ™"  Ar" Mewville,  Pa Sept. 

CVark U""''  ^^y^i   P^ «^P*- 

LinesviiiP        Hanover,   Pa Sept. 

lillivan  Pn Linesville,  Pa Sept. 

mvthi^  &xr Forksville,    Pa Sept. 

En  00""  '^  Mansfield,   Pa Sept. 

]s  vnvn  Von' Laurelton,  Pa Sept. 

Kn  Pn^"^^   Millport,  Pa Sept. 

C  G?ovV McConnellsburg,  Pa Sept. 

Ir.ene  nr^hn." ""^^''  Grove,  Pa Sept. 

Kbrid^/ w- Newfoundland.   Pa Sept. 

jami)ri(ige  Springs  ...Cambridge  Springs,   Pa... Sept. 


Jeailinp  nr  ii^.,1  ^  /->•  "^ '*'""'^'"&^  aprmgs,   Jr'a. ..sept 

fparSshnr?  '^''''  Co.. Reading,  Pa Sept 

I       inhDurg    Spartansburg,   Pa Sept.    11-13 J.A.Whitney 


4-  7 Stanley  A.  DeWitt 

4-  9 Alton  F.  Kinsey 

4-  9 R.   G.    Davis 

4-  9 A.  J.  Schrader 

4-  9 F.  W.   Bausum 

5-  8 A.  E.   Miller 

5-  9 J.  H.  Book 

5-in A.  F.  Karst 

6-  8 0.  A.  Porter 

6-  9 J.   R.   Wliiteley 

6-  9 Frank  Marvin 

6-  9 Nelson  B.  Shaw 

6-  9 Louis  Perkins 

6-  9 H.  H.  Peck 

7-  9 T.    R.    Sponsler 

7-  9 Carroll  Fetherman 

7-  9 R.  F.  Whipple 

10-17 Chas.  W.  Swoyer 


t'Prv   Crt  •-■  •-- ---       

Miner      Newport.   Pa Sept.  12-14 A.  K.  Ludwig 

ovlestoTOn lennerstown.  Pa Sept.  12-15 A.  O.   Lape 

-estmoreHnrinU" poylestown,  Pa Sept.  12-16 J.  Allen  Gardy 

Ivsses  Oom^m       '^iKonier,   Pa Sept.  12-13 

lack  Rnrrnl   b>  •• niysses.   Pa Sept.  13-1.5 Don  C.  Rounseville 

ounesv^ii^      ^'^   ...Pleasant  Grove,  Pa Sept.  13-1.''i W.  F.  ToUinger 

tjcom'ine  p,^ "i'oungsville.   Pa Sept.  13-16 R.    L.    Albritrht 

Nth  Mf.im?;,{ Hughesville.    Pa Sept.  13-15 Edward  E.   Frontz 

festAevpnrli     Vrendtsville,    Pa Sept.  13-16 A.   D.   Sheely 

fillersburi/  ^^^^t  Alexander,  Pa Sept.  14-16 Paul  Rogers 

'linboro  Onn^;;^ Alillersburg,   Pa Sept.  14-16 Neil  B.  March 

whrantnn  n      H^dinboro,    Pa Sept.  14-16 Norman  P.  Manners 

^_  .mton  Comm.   . .  .Cochranton.   Pa Sept.  14-16 A.   N.   Shaffer 


>nneautviiuVv      ■   •  •  .^^  ucnranion,    fa sept.  i4-it) a.    in.    snaner 

•''vne  Co  ""'"^-  -Conneautville,    Pa Sept.  14-16 Kenneth  Mowry 

^hV^h   On   Hone.sdale,    Pa Sept.  19-22 R.    W.    Gammell 

earfieki    Allentown,    Pa Sept.  19-23 M.   H.   Beary 

't'st  Lamn.;;;; Clearfield,   Pa Sept.  19-23 Wm.  Brice.  Jr. 

nton  Twn         Lampeter,  Pa Sept.  20-22 Wayne  B.  Rontschler 

atz  ^ i'leetville,   Pa Sept.  20-23 Byron  K.  Horner 


Fatz 


'rry  Twn Jratz,   Pa Sept.    20-23 Guy   R.    Klinger 

'tTford  P«',;,U, Derry,    Pa Sept.    21-23 J.  A.  Greubel 

,„  ,„"  »-omm Waterford,   Pa Sept.    21-23 Ray  J.   Salmon 


^'^.^ne  Twp. 
.itis  Twp. 
Fomsbtirg    " 

anor  Farm    '  .        - 

"fiheim  Fnr.U -^lillersville.    Pa Sept.    28-30 Howard  P.  Siglin 

ionvilie  ^.K"'^*^'.'?}'  Pa Sept.    29-30 E     •       "    " 


Commondore,    Pa Sept.  21-23 Earle   L.    Haskina 

Bellwood,    Pa Sept.  21-23 George  D.  Weiss 

Hloomsburg,  Pa Sept.  25-30 Harry   B.   Correll 

.North  East,  Pa Sept.  28-30 Mrs.  M.  Hendrickson 


e?  fc!^!::Sta{e- 


T'nionville,   Pa Oct. 

York,  Pa Oct. 


A.   Auld 
Roland  Evans 

3-  7 John  H.  Rutter 

5-  7 Isaac  W.  Cauller 

4-  7 G.  W.  Keith 

11-13 James  B.  Woodford 

Fred   R.   Janda 

Joy     "'""^ Washingtonville,  Pa Oct.      18-20 Walter  J.  Lewis 

Bedford  On ^^*-  Joy-  Pa Oct.      19-21 Robert  Hostetter 

"■■^'son  Onv?.P Yellow  Creek.  Pa Oct.      19-21 Howard  F.  Fox 

f'arm  qhn,„     '""'•^^ai'tlnsburg,   Pa Oct.      26-28 Ella  S.  Ebersole 

*"°w  Harrisburg,    Pa Jan.     15-19 M.   J.    Grimes 


rt  AllegVnv  ^^^  Holland,  Pa Oct. 

■^'•stown  Comm Ar°''*  Allegany,   Pa Oct. 

^"■ata  Farml??^-   •  • -^fyerstown,  Pa Oct.      11-13. 

ntpur-oYK^ llPhrata,    Pa.    Oct.      11-14 . 
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PRECAUTIONS 
FOR  SWINE 
PURCHASERS 

Secure  swine  from  a  reputable 
farmer  or  licensed  livestock  dealer. 

When  swine  are  purchased  from 
dealers  or  at  community  sales,  be  sure 
swine  are  healthy  and  have  been  prop- 
erly vaccinated  ag-ainst  hog  cholera 
prior  to  sale. 

Require  the  dealer  or  operator  of 
the  sales  company  to  furnish  a  dupli- 
cate copy  of  the  certificate  of  vaccina- 
tion report.  The  vaccination  report 
shall  show  the  name  and  address  of 
the  owner,  the  date  of  vaccination, 
ear  tag-  numbers  and  the  amount  of 
serum  used  if  single  treated  ;  also,  the 
amount  of  serum  and  virus  used  if 
double  treated.  Purchasers  of  swine 
should  know  whether  swine  which 
the\-  have  purchased  have  been  single 
or  double  treated.  The  seller  is  re- 
quired to  furnish  a  written  statement 
to  the  buyer  when  selling  double- 
treated  hogs,  specifying  the  date  on 
which  the  double  treatment  was  ad- 
ministered. 

The  selling  of  unvaccinated  swine 
from  trucks  or  other  vehicles  is  il- 
legal, and  prospective  owners  are 
urged   to   avoid  such  purchases. 

Many  owners  of  swine  do  not  under- 
stand the  meaning  of  the  terms  single 
treated  and  double  treated,  believing 
that  when  they  have  purchased  vac- 
cinated swine  such  swine  will  not  con- 
tract hog  cholera. 

Single  treated  means  swine  have 
been  given  anti-hog  cholera  serum, 
and  if  the  proper  amount  of  serum  is 
given  it  will  protect  the  animal 
against  hog  cholera  for  a  period  not 
exceeding  thirty  days.  After  that  time 
the  animal  is  susceptible  to  hog 
cholera. 

Swine  given  the  double  treatment 
receive  serum  and  virus,  and  if  the 
vaccination  is  prcjperly  conducted  such 
swine  are  permanently  immunized 
against  hog  cholera. 

The  fact  should  be  born  in  mind 
that  swine  which  have  been  recently 
immunized  against  hog  cholera  by  the 
sero-simultaneous  or  double-treatment 
method  undergo  a  reaction  to  the 
treatment  within  a  thirty-day  period, 
and  during  this  time  they  should  be 
carefully  handled  and  not  be  unneces- 
sarily exposed  to  a  change  in  diet, 
shij)ping,  or  other  factors  which  may 
tend  to  lessen  the  natural  resistance 
of  the  animal.  Neither  should  swine 
which  have  been  treated  with  the 
double  treatment  be  placed  in  associa- 
tion with  swine  which  have  not  been 
immunized  for  a  period  of  at  least 
thirty  days. 


FARM   FACT 

Farmers'  cash  income  from  market- 
ings in  April  totaled  $403,000,000,  it 
was  estimated  today  by  the  Bureau  of 
Agricultural  Economics.  This  total  is 
five  per  cent  smaller  than  the  $487,- 
000,000  estimated  for  March,  and 
slightly  less  than  the  $488,000,000  es- 
timate for  April,  1938. 
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No.  23 


HERE  AGAIN 


,    The  Japanese  beetle  is  expected  to 

LDDear  in  Pennsylvania   this   summer 

•n'^mbers  fully  asjarge^a^s  ;n  rec^ent 


Whether  the  rather  low  tem- 

its 

the 


i  Matures  this  spring  vvill  delay  its 
Appearance  beyond  raid-June,  the 
u  lal  date,  remains  to  be  seen. 

41thou"-h  a  normal  expansion  of 
the  outer"  rim  of  the  heavily  infested 
Irea  extending  through  western  Ches- 
iter  Montgomery,  and  northern  Bucks 
counties  may  be  expected,  and  al- 
though more  beetles  will  probably  be 
found  in  such  outlying  areas  as  Har- 
Irisburg,  Reading,  Lancaster,  and  Al- 
»nto\vn,  it  is  possible  that  in  the 
lo/der  (Philadelphia)  area  the  signs 
of  diminished  beetle  population  which 
have  been  in  evidence  for  the  past  few 
years  may  be  extended  even  farther. 
iThere  is  occurring  in  the  Philadelphia 
rea  a  repetition  of  the  age-old  ten- 
ancy for  natural  enemies  (parasites) 
0  appear,  attack  a  newly  introduced 
lest.  and  eventually  create  a  so-called 
natural  balance  between  species.  Al- 
,hough  such  a  balance  exists  in  the 
lative  habitat  of  the  Japanese  beetle, 
ihere  at  present  it  is  not  found  in 
lestructive  numbers,  so  far  in  this 
ountry  no  native  parasite  has  shown 
ironounced  tendency  to  attack  the 
leetle,  though  certain  soil  organisms 
re  apparently  becoming  factors  in 
leetle  control.  To  provide  such  a  nat- 
iral  balance,  the  United  States  De- 
lartment  of  Agriculture  has  imported 
larasites  from  Japan,  several  species 
if  which  have  been  established  in 
.astern  Pennsylvania ;  in  addition, 
lollections  from  established  colonies 
ave  been  planted  in  other  parts  of 
the  State  where  the  population  of 
leetles  is  sufficient  to  support  the 
iiirasites. 

.  The  establishment    of   parasites    is 

bnly  a  part  of  the  program  of  control 

wdertaken   by    the    Federal    Govern- 

pent  with  the  active  cooperation  of 

111  states    directly    affected    by    the 

ppanese  beetle.    Spray  treatment  for 

nost  plants  affected,  treatment  of  the 

oil   to    prevent    grub    damage,    and 

uraigation  of  products   in  transit  to 

lestroy  adult  beetles  are  among  other 

lesuhs  of  the  program. 

To    prevent    long-distance     spread, 
jhere  has  been  established  and  vigor- 
ously maintained  a  program  of  Fed- 
eral and  State  quarantine  which  re- 
Jtricts  the   movement    of   most    com- 
modities  likely    to    carry    beetles    in 
^ther  the  adult  or  grub   stage.     At 
be  present  time  all  of  Pennsylvania 
Kept  Erie,  Crawford,  Venango,  For- 
,Bt,  most  of  Mercer  and  Warren,  and 
Px  townships  in  northwestern  Clarion 
^unty,  is  included  in  the  quarantine. 
Detailed     information      concerning 
ne  quarantine,  inspection,  and  certi- 
cation  may  be  secured  by  contacting 
Japanese  beetle  headquarters   at 
pe  following  addresses : 
,  Room  438-K,  New  Post  Office  Build- 
PJ;  1  ittsburgh,  Pennsylvania.    Phone 
p^rant  0-800. 

Army     Depot,     New     Cumberland, 
'Se  -^^""^  ~  Harrisburg 

Ljf^pTorresdale    Avenue,    Philadel- 
F^a.  t'ennsylvania.     Phone— ^May fair 


FARM  FACTS 

tth^  '^•'^'^y-l^erd  improvement  asso- 
Lp  ^^e  operating  and  testing 
Indmi^^'^  than  ever  before.  One 
bns  *  ^°^  twenty-two  new  associa- 
f  J  P  t,°^&^"i^ed  in  1938,  reports 
Lav!"  ^^^drick,  in  charge  of  herd 
K  J"!?""^  ^'ork  for  the  Bureau  of 
m  Industry. 

I    irty-three  states  gained  in  num- 

Ltes^^^^'^^'^tions   and   thirty-seven 

Ved  n"^t^  ^°  ^^^^  number  of  herds 

i  with '•)   ^"^''^^'^  reports.    Wiscon- 

m  \l  A    -"^  ^^^^^   ^"   ^^^   associa- 

kd    \r     '"  associations  and  herds 

•  ^ew  York  is  second  with  2,807 


FARM  PRICES 
DOWN  3  POINTS 

The  index  of  prices  paid  Pennsyl- 
vania farmers  for  principal  agricul- 
tural products  on  May  15  had  declined 
three  points,  compared  with  a  month 
previous. 

The  general  level  of  farm  product 
prices  in  the  United  States  during 
mid-May  was  one  point  up  from  a 
month  earlier.  This  is  the  first  rise 
in  the  monthly  index  of  prices  re- 
ceived by  farmers  that  has  been 
recorded  in  1939.  Advances  in  the 
grain,  cotton  and  cottonseed,  and  fruit 
price  groups  more  than  offset  the  sea- 
sonal decline  in  dairy  product  prices 
and  downturns  in  other  groups  of 
commodities.  At  90  per  cent  of  pre- 
war the  index  was  two  points  below 
that   of  mid-May,   1938. 

The  following  table  gives  the  April 
15  prices  of  important  farm  products, 
with  April  15,  1939,  and  pre-war  com- 
parisons : 

May         April       May 
15  15 

Commodity       1910-'14      1939  1939 

Wheat  per  bu.      $1.00  $.74  $.78 

Corn  per   bu..  .72  .59  .61 

Oats  per  bu. .  .51  .36  .38 

Barley  per  bu.  .69  .52  .52 

Rye    per    bu. .  .79  .59  .60 

Buckwheat  per 

bu 71  .53  .54 

Potatoes     per 

bu 76  .80  .90 

Hay    per    ton.       17.15  8.60  8.50 

Apples  per  bu.        1.02  1.05  1.10 

Hogs    per    100 

lbs 7.94  7.40  7.10 

Beef     cattle 

per  100  lbs.        6.60  7.30  7.50 

Veal      calves 

pc'r    100   lbs.        7.74  9.40  9.10 

Shev^p  per  100 

\hr 5.14  4.00  3.80 

Lambs  per  100 

lbs 7.10  8.60  8.70 

Milk  cows  per 

head    52.22        72.00        70.00 

Horses    per 

head    179.00      126.00      128.00 

Mules     per 

head    134.00      136.00 

Chickens   per 

lb 140  .173  .173 

Turkeys    per 

lb .25  .25 

Milk,  whole- 
sale, per  100 

lbs 1.48  1.65  1.50 

Butter  per  lb.  .28  .26  .25 

Butterfat    per 

lb .24  .23 

Eggs  per  doz.        .182  .182  .177 

Wool  per  lb..  .22  .24  .24 

Farm  Price        Pre-war 
Index  Base 

United    States...  100  89  90 

Grains    100  67  72 

Fruits     100  82  85 

Meat    animals.  100  114  112 

Dairy   products  100  95  92 
Chickens     and 

eggs     100  87  85 

Unclassified    ..  lOO  86  83 

Pennsylviania lOO  92  91 

Grains    100  77  81 

Fruits    100  130  137 

Meat    animals.  lOO  lia  110 

Dairy   products  100  98  89 
Chickens    and 

eggs     lOO  83  81 

Unclassified    ..  100  80  86 

Prices  farmers 
pay: 

Pennsylvania     .  100  120  120 

United    States.  100  120  120 


FARM    FACTS  — Continued 

herds  in  129  associations.  Pennsyl- 
vania is  third  with  102  associations 
and   2,286   herds. 


Soybeans  are  a  highly  nutritious 
feed  for  livestock.  Fed  to  hogs  in  too 
great  quantity  they  may  produce  the 
undesirable  "soft"  pork.  For  lambs, 
however,  results  at  the  Agricultural 
Research  Center,  Beltsville,  Md.,  indi- 
cate that  soybeans  may  be  fed  with- 
out any  "softness"  in  the  fat. 


DUTCH  ELM 

QUARANTINE 

The  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry, 
Pennsylvania  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture, has  issued  a  quarantine,  effec- 
tive June  15,  for  the  purpose  of  pre- 
venting the  further  spread  of  the 
Dutch  elm  disease  (Ceratostomella 
ulmi),  which  at  j^resent  is  known  to 
exist  in  parts  of  Bucks  and  North- 
ampton counties,  Pennsylvania.  The 
areas  covered  by  the  quarantine  com- 
prise the  townships  of  Bridgeton, 
Wrightstown,  Tinicum,  Upper  Make- 
field,  Lower  Makefield,  Solebury,  and 
the  borough  of  Yardley  in  Bucks 
County,  and  the  city  of  Easton,  the 
township  of  Upper  Mt.  Bethel,  and 
the  boroughs  of  Portland  and  West 
Easton    in   Northampton    County. 

The  regulations  of  the  quarantine 
prohibit  the  movement  from  the  regu- 
lated areas  of  any  and  all  parts  of 
elms  of  all  species,  whether  forest, 
nursery,  or  otherwise  grown,  with  the 
exception  of  elm  lumber  or  products 
manufactured  from  or  containing  elm 
wood,  which,  if  entirely  free  from 
bark,  are  exempt  from  restriction. 

No  restrictions  are  placed  on  the 
said  movement  of  the  above  products 
wholly   within  the   regulated  areas. 

Shipments  originating  outside  the 
regulated  areas  are  exempt  from  re- 
strictions except  that  if  moving 
through  quarantined  areas,  they  must 
be  transmitted  on  through  bill  of  lad- 
ing. Such  movement  is  permitted 
only  during  the  period  November  1  to 
March  31. 


BRAIN  DISEASE 
AFFECTS  CHICKS 

Infectious  avian  encephalomyelitis, 
a  brain  disease  of  young  chickens,  has 
again  made  its  appearance  in  Penn- 
sylvania flocks.  This  disease,  which 
was  formerly  termed  epidemic  tre- 
mor, because  of  the  symptoms  ex- 
hibited by  some  affected  birds,  was 
first  found  during  1938  in  chicks  sent 
to  the  Pennsylvania  Bureau  of  Animal 
Industry  laboratory  for  diagnosis. 
During  the  first  five  months  of  this 
year  the  disease  has  been  diagnosed 
in  ten  chicks  sent  to  the  laboratory 
from  four  Pennsylvania  fiocks. 

Reported  first  in  1932,  in  the  New 
England  States,  where  apparently  the 
greatest  prevalence  now  occurs,  the 
incidence  and  geographical  distribu- 
tion of  the  disease  evidently  has  in- 
creased  during  the  last  few  years. 

Infectious  encephalomyelitis  of 
chickens  occurs  usually  in  chicks  be- 
tween one  and  six  weeks  of  age,  and 
the  causative  agent  appears  to  be  a 
filterable  virus.  Affected  chicks  ex- 
hibit an  incoordination  of  the  muscles 
and  frequently  a  tremor  or  trembling 
of  the  head  and  neck.  The  character- 
istic lesions  of  the  disease  are  micro- 
scopic and  are  found  scattered 
throughout  the  brain. 
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Ijapanese 

BEETLE 

CONTROL 

I  The  first  adults  of  the  Japanese 
Letle  made  their -appearance  a  few 
Ihvs  affo  in  the  Philadelphia  district. 
From  all  indications,  it  seems  evident 
llhat  there  will  be  a  heavy  emergence 
lof  this  pest  about  the  second  week  of 
Ijulv,  and  property  owners  will  do 
\\e\\  to  be  prepared  to  protect  their 
Jvaluable  shade  and  ornamental  plants 
las  well  as  growing  crops  from  this 
oest. 

Shade  trees  are  best  protected   by 
BPraying  soon  after  the  first  of  July 
ivith  a  spray  made  by  placing  in  100 
gallons  of   water    six   pounds    of    ar- 
senate of  lead  and  one  of  the  follow- 
In":  four  pounds  of  wheat  flour,  one 
Bml  a  half  pints  of  light  preesed  fish 
nil,  or  one  and  a  half  pints  of  linseed 
hil!    This  spray  is  t-o  be  applied  with 
high-pressure    sprayer    now    com- 
monly used  in  shade  tree  spraying. 
For  the  protection  of  small  plants 
jiid  plants  where  a  poison  is  objec- 
fionable,  ufie  either  one  of  the  follow- 
ing mixtures  as  a  spray,  making  the 
\pplication  with  a  good  hand  sprayer : 
bne-half  pound  of  aluminum  sulphate 
jissolved  in  ten  gallons  of  water ;  to 
Ihis  add  two  pounds  of  hydrated  lime 
Ind  spray.     Keep   this   mixture    well 
Itirred  during  the  spraying.     Or   use 
kne-half  pound  of  aluminum  sulphate 
ten  gallons  of  water  and  one-third 
Dund  of  finely   powdered    derris    on 
ube   root    analizing    four    per    cent 
Dtenone  and  from  twelve  to  fourteen 
er  cent   of   other  ether    extractives. 
[If  a  less  amount  of  these  active  in- 
redients  be   shown,    use    proportion- 
Illy   more    in    pounds.)       Keep    well 
Itirred  during  the  time   of   spraying. 
lepeat  every  seven  to  ten  days.     The 
Ime  spray    should    be    repeated    fre- 
juently  enough   to   keep    the    foliage 
kell  covered  at  all   times,   since   this 
|jixture  serves  only   as   a   repellant. 
At  present  there  is  no  satisfactory 
pray  known    for    the    protection    of 
pening  blossoms.     It  is  well  to  keep 
^se  buds  pinched  oflF  during  the  height 
the  beetle    season    and    keep    the 
ints  thrifty  for  a  crop  of  blossoms 
Iter  the  beetles  are  gone  (some  time 
pout  the  middle  of  August). 
[It  is  about  time  to  think  of  the  pro- 
[ction  of  the  lawn  from  the  grubs. 
[here  arsenate  of  lead  has  been  used 
^  the  lawn  in  the  past  few  years,  no 
Pditional  protection   need   be   given. 
Pr  untreated  and  new  lawns  where 
page    IS    evident     from     Japanese 
retie    grub    feeding,    home     owners 

I I  Tv,^      plans  to  use  arsenate  of 
9fi.    This  poison  should  be   applied 

the  rate  of  ten  pounds  to  1,000 
luare  feet,  or  500  pounds  to  an  acre. 
Tr  small  areas  mix  the  arsenate  of 
BO  with  twenty-five  times  its  volume 

III  Vv."  ^^l^^*^y  moist  sand  or  sifted 
I  ;,  ^?^"  broadcast  over  the  surface 

ine  lawn.    Measure  a  plot  or  two 

exactly  100  square  feet   and  prac- 

Pe  spreading  the   exact   amount   of 

\  ^arsenate  of  lead  mixture  over  this 

J-    After  a  few  trials,  it   will   be 

.   to  broadcast  the  right  amount 

,/JV*^^-    After  the  poison  has 

bm  r^'^'"'*'  '^  5«  ^'^^1  to  wash   it 

ke  tlr.^^'^  "^'^h  the  garden  hose. 

De  Irl"?  °'  ^^'•S^^  ar^s  calls  for 
°j^'  «Pwial  equipment. 

v\%J^^'  ^^  ^^Vanese  beetle  traps  is 
ranuT.  ^n  ^  community  effort  at 
tmunifi^'^^P^'^"'*  "«'"g^  traps  in  a 
V  DroKL"^^"^  beetles  are  numer- 
kes'T^  ^"^  his  neighbors  a 
^  Drem? ^  attracting  the  beetles  to 

£T.^^'   ^°^    °^ay    actually    in- 

Fh^  p    """^^  population. 

^icultur^",?^^^"!^    Department    of 


e  IS  ready  to  give  detailed 


!'ution"!I#''Ji!''^^  ^^^  control  and  dis- 
ht  has  no  ---P^*'  ^^^  Depart- 
^'bution. 


"^    has     n.^     i  *" '  -^  "c      ±j\:^ai  I.- 

^ributinn       ^*P^   °^  parasites   for 
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RABIES 

ON  INCREASE 

Statistics  on  file  in  the  Bureau  of 
Animal  Industry,  Department  of  Agri- 
culture, show  that  the  prevalence  of 
rabies  in  the  Commonwealth  has  in- 
creased. During  the  first  four  months 
of  1938  a  total  of  169  dogs'  heads  were 
examined  for  rabies,  107  of  which 
were  positive,  62  negative;  for  the 
same  four  months  in  1939,  347  dogs' 
heads  were  examined  for  rabies  diag- 
nosis, 211  of  which  were  positive,  139 
negative.  This  does  not  include  21 
clinical  cases  reported  by  practi- 
tioners throughout  the  State. 

From  the  above  figures,  one  can  see 
that  it  behooves  dog  owners  to  comply 
with  the  provisions  of  the  Pennsyl- 
vania dog  law  and  police  officers  to 
enforce  it  in  abating  the  rabies  men- 
ace. 

The  chief  disseminator  of  this  dis- 
ease is  the  stray  and  ownerless  dog 
and  those  owners  who  allow  their 
dogs  to  run  at  large.  During  the 
summer  months  dogs  have  a  greater 
tendency  to  roam ;  thus  more  contacts 
between  animals  are  established.  The 
chance  of  exposure  to  the  disease  is 
increased  and  the  danger  to  life  and 
property  increasingly  greater. 

This  timely  message  is  written  in 
the  hope  that  it  ^vill  recall  to  dog 
owners  the  necessity  of  keeping  their 
dogs  under  control  at  all  times  and 
to  duly  constituted  police  officers 
throughout  the  Commonwealth  and 
other  agencies  to  comply  with  the 
provisions  of  the  dog  law  in  eliminat- 
ing stray  dogs  from  the  districts  un- 
der their  control,  since  it  is  much 
easier  to  prevent  the  disease  than  to 
eradicaite  it  after  its  appearance. 


EGG  MEAL 

MENU  CONTEST 

The  Pennsylvania  World's  Poultry 
Congress  Committee,  in  conjunction 
with  the  National  World's  Poultry 
Congress  Committee,  is  sponsoring  an 
Egg  Meal  Menu  Contest  over  the  en- 
tire nation.  The  contest  is  open  to 
all  housewives,  teachers,  experimen- 
talists, students,  and  others,  with  the 
exception  of  officers  and  employes  and 
their  families,  of  the  national  or  State 
Congress  organizations.  In  order  to 
be  accepted  in  the  contest,  all  egg 
meal  menus  must  be  postmarked  be- 
fore midnight,  June  30,  1939. 

To  stimulate  interest  of  Pennsyl- 
vanians  in  the  contest,  the  Egg  Pro- 
motional Committee  of  Pennsylvania 
will  give  to  the  person  who  submits 
a  menu  that  classifies  among  the  first 
twenty  at  Cleveland  a  free  trip  to  the 
Congress  to  participate  in  the  actual 
preparation  of  the  menu.  In  the  event 
that  no  Pennsylvanian  should  classify 
among  the  first  twenty,  the  Promo- 
tional Committee  will  offer  $50  as  a 
cash  prize  for  the  best  Egg  Meal 
Menu  submitted  by  a  resident. 

Additional  information  concerning 
the  contest  may  be  procured  from 
the  Bureau  of  Markets,  Pennsylvania 
Department    of   Agriculture. 


CANNING 

SEASON  OPENS 

Peas,  the  first  canning  crop  of  the 
1939  season,  are  now  being  processed 
in  Pennsylvania.  Reports  received  by 
the  Pennsylvania  Department  of  Agri- 
culture from  growers  and  canners 
indicate  that  yields  will  not  be  as 
heavy  as  last  year,  due  to  exception- 
ally dry  weather  during  the  growing 
season.  Some  fields  are  being  plowed 
under  before  the  crop  has  been  har- 
vested. Cherries,  the  next  Pennsyl- 
vania canning  crop  to  mature,  will  be 
harvested  during  July.  State-licensed 
inspectors  are  judging  the  quality  of 
these  canning  crops,  thus  enabling 
the  growers  of  better  than  average 
quality  to  receive  premium  returns 
for  their  products. 


PENNSYLVANIA  OFFICIAL  ECC  LAYING  CONTEST 


Ten  High  Pens  to  June  1,  1939* 


state 

Guy   A.   Leader Pennsylvania 

J.  J.  Warren Massachusetts 

Bryan   J.    Snell Pennsylvania 

Dryden  Poultry  Breeding  Farm. .  .California    ... 

The  Vandermast  Farm Maryland     . . . 

W.   H.   Kaltreider Pennsylvania 

Silver   Brook    Farm Ohio     

Thomas   H.   Mettler New   Jersey    . 

Foreman  Poultry  Farm Michigan    

Guy  A.  Leader Pennsylvania 


Points  to 

Eggs  to 

Rank 

Date 

Date 

1 

2563.15 

2483 

2 

2451.60 

2312 

3 

2446.00 

2266 

4 

2360.40 

2354 

5 

2335.15 

2262 

6 

2316.00 

2305 

7 

2311.05 

2138 

8 

2282.90 

2185 

9 

2282.30 

2334 

10 

2252.75 

2210 

*The  pens  of  J.  J.  Warren  and  Thomas  H.  Mettler  are  Rhode  Island  Reds; 
that  of  Dryden  Poultry  Breeding  Farm  is  Barred  Plymouth  Rock;  all  others 
are  Single  OtJmb  White  Leghorns. 

PRODUCTION  SUMMARY  TO  JUNE  1,  1936-1939 

Average  Average 


Per  cent 
Produc- 
Year  tion 

1939  Based  on  all  13  birds 58.50 

1938  Based  on  all  13  birds 51.09 

1937  Based  on  10  highest  birds     65.42 
1936  Based  on  10  highest  birds     67.34 


Average 

Points 

Per  bird 

146.59 

124.28 

159.06 

167.56 


Eggs 
Per  bird 

142.15 

124.16 

158.99 

164.33 


Egg  weight 
Oz.  Per  Doz, 

24.7 

24.0 

24.0 

24.3 


n 


\ 
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No.  25 


BANG  DISEASE  . 
CeJS^TItbL 


Proper 


herd  management   is  essen- 
Li.V  to   success    in    preventing    herds 
\\;,^   becoming    infected    with    Bang 
disease      This    disease,   caused    by    a 
Lerra  known  as  Brucella  abortus,  can- 
not occur  unless  the  cause   and   sus- 
ceptible animals  are,  in  one  or  another 
'way,  brought  into  contact  with  each 
lothe'r.   With  proper  herd  management 
Ithis  should  not  occur. 

Herds  become  infected  usually 
jthrough  the  improper  addition  of  ani- 
Imak  from  other  herds.  They  may  be- 
come infected  through  contacts  of 
lanimals  in  the  herd  with  others  whose 
ealth  status  has  not  been  determined 
Dy  exhibition  at  fairs,  shows,  sales 
Btables,  by  pasturing  with  other  cat- 
tle, and  by  taking  to  a  neighbor's  herd 
to  be  bred.  Other  possible  sources  of 
infection  are  contaminated  materials, 
Buch  as  feed  bags,  contaminated  ve- 
licles,  such  as  trucks  used  for  hauling 
livestock,  and  other  animals  and  vis- 
itors. 

The  repeated  application  of  the 
blood  test,  followed  by  immediate  re- 
]oval  of  reactor  animals,  is  only  part 
[)f  the  program  necessary  to  eliminate 
Janf,'  disease  in  infected  herds.  Sani- 
iation  and  disinfection  are  also  neces- 
sary. Isolation  facilities  should  be 
ivailable  for  all  animals  showing  sus- 
;)i('ious  symptoms.  Use  should  be 
lade  of  properly  cleaned  and  disin- 
|ected  maternity  stalls,  and  litter 
irom  these  stalls  should  be  disin- 
lected.  In  actively  infected  herds, 
|>reeding  of  all  animals  should  be  de- 
lved for  a  time,  and  where  facilities 
kre  available  the  herd  should  be  sep- 
mted  into  bred  and  unbred  groups. 
|t  is  unwise  to  make  herd  additions 
^hile  an  active  outbreak  of  the  dis- 
ease is  going  through  the  herd,  since 
lealthy  animals  will  become  infected 
pen  placed  in  contact  with  ill  ani- 
lals.  Pregnant  animals  in  the  proc- 
ss  of  addition  to  any  herd,  other 
lan  animals  from  Bang  disease  free 
?rtified  herds,  should  be  held  in  iso- 
ition  until  negative  blood  test  re- 
mits have  been  obtained  after  the 
[niinal  has  given  birth  to  a  normal 
alf.  No  herd  should  be  considered 
ree  from  Bang  disease  until  all  ani- 
lals  have  given  negative  results  to 
fpeated  blood  tests  covering  a  period 
at  least  one  year. 


DEPT.  URGES 

DOG  CONTROL 

COOPERATION 

lie  time  of  year  is  here  when,  ac- 
N'ng  to  past  records,  more  damage 
Mone  by  dogs  to  livestock  and  poul- 
P  than   at    any   other    time.      Dog 

ners  should  realize  the  importance 
^keeping  their  dogs  under  control. 
pry  dog  is  entitled  to  proper  food 
r  ^^eher,  and  unless  this  is  given 
r  ^"^"'lliness  that  has  always  ex- 
U  ^'^tween  dog  and  man  ceases  to 
F'^t-  Carelessness  on  the  part  of 
\oZ^  ^^^  ^een  the  root  of  many 
[  'es  that  otherwise  could  have 
T^j^  avoided.  The  Dog  Law  Division 
[  e  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry  will 
prate  with  all  dog  owners  in  the 
L'"J'°^  o'  this  condition.  There- 
L  '  J!^  ^^^  *or  your  cooperation  in 
»  enforcement  of  the  Dog  Law. 


FARM   FACTS 

state  wheat  acreage  allotments  for 
1940,  representing  an  apportionment 
of  the  national  allotment  of  62,000,- 
000  acres,  have  been  announced  by 
the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Adminis- 
tration. Pennsylvania's  allotment  for 
1940  is  849,933  acres  as  compared  with 
772,659  in  1939. 

The  62,000,000-acre  allotment,  an- 
nounced May  16th,  was  established  in 

accordance  with  the  Agricultural  Ad- 
justment Act  of  1938.  It  compares 
with  an  allotment  of  55,000,000  acres 
for  1939.  The  act  requires  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  to  establish  a  na- 
tional acreage  allotment,  which,  at 
average  yields  and  together  with  the 
prospective  carryover,  will  provide 
enough  wheat  to  meet  normal  domes- 
tic consumption,  export,  and  reserve 
requirements. 

County  and  farm  allotments  will  be 
made  on  the  basis  of  the  State  figure. 


More  than  a  million  workers  were 
added  to  the  total  number  of  persons 
employed  on  farms  during  May  of  this 
year,  the  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Eco- 
nomics reported  on  June  15th.  This 
increase,  of  nearly  nine  per  cent,  was 
slightly  more  than  usual.  It  raised 
the  farm  employment  total  to  12,372,- 
000  persons  on  June  1st,  compared 
with  12,305,000  people  estimated  to 
have  been  working  on  farms  a  year 
earlier. 

Sizeable  gains  in  the  number  of 
hired  hands  on  farm  payrolls  largely 
accounted  for  the  boost  in  employ- 
ment totals  as  of  the  first  of  this 
month.  The  number  of  hired  workers 
on  farms  increased  thirteen  per  cent 
during  May,  as  compared  with  a  usual 
seasonal  upturn  of  about  ten  per 
cent. 


Potatoes  prepared  for  soldiers  in 
the  Boer  War  were  fed  to  British  sol- 
diers in  the  World  War.  The  pota- 
toes had  been  dehydrated  but  swelled 
to  their  original  size  after  soaking  in 
water. 


Farmers  realized  a  gross  farm  in- 
come of  $9,220,000,000  in  1938  com- 
pared with  $10,350,000,000  in  1937,  ac- 
cording to  a  revised  series  of  farm 
income  estimates  of  the  Bureau  of 
Agricultural  Economics.  The  total 
was  $9,672,000,000  in  1936.  The  low 
for  the  1925-1938  period  for  which  the 
revised  series  is  now  available  was 
$5,562,000,000  in  1932. 

The  gross  income  estimates  include 
cash  income  from  sales  of  farm  prod- 
ucts during  the  calendar  year,  the 
value  of  farm  products  retained  for 
consumption  in  the  farm  home  at 
average  prices  received  by  producers, 
and  Government  payments  to  farmers. 


DEPT.  ACTIVE 
IN  POULTRY 
CONGRESS 

The  Pennsylvania  Department  of 
Agriculture  has  been  in  close  coopera- 
tion with  the  Pennsylvania  World's 
Poultry  Congress  Committee.  The 
Exhibit  Committee,  composed  of  rep- 
resentatives of  the  Department  of 
Agriculture,  Pennsylvania  State  Col- 
lege, Pennsylvania  Poultry  Associa- 
tion, Producers  Cooperative  Organiza- 
tions and  Allied  Industries,  has  com- 
pleted its  final  inspection  of  the  ex- 
hibit that  will  represent  the  Common- 
wealth at  the  Exposition  to  be  held 
in  Cleveland  from  July  28th  to  Aug- 
ust 7th,  inclusive. 

All  members  of  the  industry  are  ac- 
tively engaged  in  developing  attend- 
ance interests,  a  portion  of  which  will 
be  promoted  as  a  result  of  a  planned 
tour.  It  is  reported  that  those  not 
planning  to  join  the  tour  will  make 
the  special  trip  to  Cleveland  as  a  por- 
tion of  their  annual  vacation. 

The  Congress  is  the  first  to  be  held 
in  the  United  States,  and  it  has  def- 
initely coordinated  all  interests  of  the 
industry  such  as  has  never  been  the 
case  previously.  Officers  of  the  Poul- 
try Associations,  as  well  as  members 
of  the  poultry  division  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture,  may  be  called 
upon  to  furnish  more  detailed  infor- 
mation relative  to  the  Seventh  World's 
Poultry  Congress  and  Exposition. 


A  dairyman  in  northeastern  Penn- 
sylvania was  recently  convicted  in  the 
Criminal  Courts  of  Luzerne  County, 
charged  with  adding  water  to  milk. 
Two  charges  were  brought  by  the  Bu- 
reau of  Foods  and  Chemistry  of  the 
State  Department  of  Agriculture,  and 
convictions  were  obtained  in  both  in- 
stances. 


On  Friday,  June  9,  1939,  the  Board 
of  Consulting  Chemists  of  the  Bureau 
of  Foo<ls  and  Chemistry  of  the  State 
Department  of  Agriculture  held  their 
quarterly  meeting  and  discussed  new 
standards  for  and  definitions  of  food 
products.  A  number  of  food  manufac- 
turers, about  to  manufacture  new 
products,  appeared  before  the  Board 
to  present  their  cases. 


Numerous  prosecutions  were  re- 
cently instituted  by  the  agents  of  the 
Bureau  of  Foods  and  Chemistry  of  the 
State  Department  of  Agriculture 
against  violators  of  the  Ice  Cream 
Law.  Forty-two  cases  were  listed  for 
hearings  June  12th  in  magistrates' 
offices  in  Philadelphia  alone.  Viola- 
tions consisted  of  the  following:  Low 
in  butterfat ;  low  in  acidity;  storing 
products  of  one  manufacturer  in  cab- 
inets of  another ;  storing  ice  cream 
products  in  cabinets  where  other  food 
products,  likely  to  contaminate  ice 
cream,  were  stored.  The  Department 
of  Agriculture  issued  a  warning  to 
manufacturers  of  "bootleg  ice  cream" 
that  those  failing  to  comply  with  the 
Ice  Cream  Law  of  Pennsylvania  will 
be  dealt  with  according  to  the  penal- 
ties set  forth  in  the  law. 
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IpENNA. WEED  ,  ^ 
PESTS^CGAiN 
PREVALENT 

Canada    Thistle    and    Chicory    are 
I  among  the  very  worst  weeds  of  Penn- 
sylvania.     Indeed    they    might    well 
head  the  list  of  weed  pests.     Both  of 
these  plants  are  in  bloom   now,   and 
lif  thpy  are  not  cut,  they  will  soon  be 
Imaturing  and  scattering  their  seeds. 

So  bad  are  these  plants  that  a  law 
Ihas  been  passed  which  provides  pen- 
lalties   for    not    cutting    them    before 
Ithey  go  to  seed.     Those  who  are  in- 
terested  in   this   law    may    secure    a 
copy  by  writing   the    Department    of 
\gri(ulture,    Harrisburg,     Pennsylva- 
nia. 

Chii-ory  is  an  introduced  perennial 
^hich  begins  to  bloom  in  July  and 
continues  blooming  and  maturing  of 
(eed  through  the  summer.  It  is  propa- 
gated only  by  seed,  by  which  means 
|t  is  likely  to  spread  rapidly. 

if  not  too  abundant,  the  plant  may 
be  hand-pulled  when  the  ground  is 
vet  and  soft.  If  there  are  too  many 
plants  to  hand-pull,  use  a  spud  or 
^ome  other  implement,  cutting  each 
plant  an  inch  or  two  below  the  sur- 
face of  the  ground  before  the  seeds 
fipen.  A  little  salt  or  chlorate  ap- 
plied to  each  cut-off  root  will  assist 
In  killing  it.  If  too  abundant  for 
Either  of  the  above  methods,  then  use 
[•rotation  of  crop"  method.  Plow  the 
jfround  in  the  fall.     After  preparing 

good  seed  bed  in  the  spring,  plant 
|o  eorn,  using  the  check-row  system  if 

5ssible.  Thoroughly  cultivate  during 
|he  entire  summer,  being  careful  not 
allow  any  plants  to  mature  seed 
the  field  or  along  the  fences.  If 
Ihe  work  has  been  thoroughly  done, 
Jne  season  should  eradicate  the  weed. 
|f  necessary,  repeat  the  process  an- 
other  season.      Two    seasons    sihould 

ertainly  accomplish   the   result. 

Canada  Thistle  is  an  introduced  pe- 

ennial  which  is  propagated  by  both 

eeds  and  creeping  roots.     It   blooms 

■•'•m  June   to   August    and    produces 

Pfds  from  July  to  September.  Canada 

Thistle  grows  under  various  soil  con- 

p'ions,    but    thrives     best     on     rich, 

Qi'my,  moist  soil.     It  is  found  from 

hvfoundland    to    British     Columbia 

(nJ  southward  over  the  northern  half 

the  United  States  from  the  Atlantic 

the  Pacific.    There  is  little  danger 

y  Its  extending   farther   south   than 

[  ^  line  extending  from  southern  Vir- 

^       westward  to  the  Pacific  Ocean, 

[nee  the  climatic  conditions   of  the 

^^th  are  not  favorable  to  its  growth. 

In  order  to  eradicate  the  plant,  one 

\^^  starve  the  long,  creeping  roots. 

'8  can  be  done  by  removal  of  the 

^P  growth.     All    the    food    in    these 

"ts  has  been   made  in   the   leaves; 

^p^OTe  stop  leaf  growth  and  starve 

roots.     Clean   cultivation    is   one 

He  best  methods  of  control.    Plow 

I  y  "^^"^  the  time  the  thistle  is 


^loom.     Cult 


PENNA.  APPLE 
GROWERS  TO 
ADVERTISE 

The  Pennsylvania  Department  of 
Agriculture  announced  today  that 
Pennsylvania  apple  growers  as  a 
State-wide  group  are  making  plans 
to  advertise  apples  to  the  consuming 
public.  At  a  meeting  held  recently  at 
Hershey,  apple  growers  from  all  fruit 
districts  of  the  State  made  plans  to 
meet  the  expenses  involved  in  an  ad- 
vertising program  through  voluntary 
contributions  of  one  cent  a  bushel. 
It  was  brought  out  at  the  meeting 
that  apples  are  the  only  major  fruit 
crop  which  will  not  show  an  ad- 
vancing production  in  the  near  future. 
It  was  also  shown  that  apples  are  ex- 
cellent advertising  material,  since 
they  are  one  of  the  most  health-pro- 
moting of  all  foods  to  the  extent  that 
doctors,  dietitians,  and  health  experts 
the  world  over  state  that  they  are 
worthy  of  a  much  greater  place  in  the 
diet  than  is  customary. 

By  their  voluntary  entrance  into 
this  advertising,  the  fruit  growers  of 
Pennsylvania  will  cooperate  with  the 
growers  in  Virginia,  West  Virginia, 
and  Maryland  in  advertising  apples 
in  general  and  Appalachian  apples  in 
particular. 


the  remainder  of  the   season   with   a 
sweep  or  knife  type  of  cultivator.    Be- 
gin   cultivation    again    early    in    the 
spring  and  prepare  a  good  seed  bed. 
Plant    the    field    in    corn,    using    the 
check-row  system,  if  practicable.   Cul- 
tivate the  corn  well  during  the  sum- 
mer   to    prevent    the    development    of 
young  thistle  plants.     Use  the  hoe  to 
keep   down   the   plants   not   destroyed 
by  the  cultivator.    As  soon  as  the  corn 
is  cut,  begin  cultivation  again.     Pre- 
pare a  good  seed  bed  and  sow  it  to 
rye.     Plow  the  rye  under  the  follow- 
ing  spring  and   plant   again   to   corn. 
Two  years  of  such  careful  treatment 
should  eradicate  the  plant.     If  neces- 
sary,  however,   repeat    the    treatment 
for   another   year.     Vigilance,  proper 
implements,  and  strict  adherence  to  a 
carefully  planned  method  of  attack  is 
the  price  that  one  must  pay  for  the 
eradication  of  any  troublesome  weed. 

In  small  patches  or  areas  the  plant 
may  be  killed  by  persistent  and  fre- 
quent cutting  close  to  the  ground  for 
at  least  two  seasons,  so  that  leaves 
may  not  develop.  The  same  result 
may  be  accomplished  by  the  use  of 
hot  brine,  caustic  soda,  or  kerosene. 
The  chlorates  have  proved  very  effec- 
tive in  the  eradication  of  this  pest. 

Further  discussion  on  Chicory,  Can- 
ada Thistle,  and  other  noxious  weeds 
is  given  in  General  Bulletin  No.  558, 
published  by  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture. It  is  free  and  may  be  se- 
cured by  writing  the  Department  of 
Agriculture,    Harrisburg,    Pennsylva- 


No.  26 


COLD  STORAGE 
WAREHOUSE 
REPORT 

The  Bureau  of  Foods  and  Chemis- 
try, Pennsylvania  Department  of  Ag- 
riculture, has  issued  the  following  re- 
port of  the  foods  held  in  the  seventy- 
five  licensed  cold-storage  warehouses 
in  Pennsylvania,  March  31,  1939,  the 
end  of  the  first  quarter  of  this  year  : 

Eggs    in    shell 1,152,128  dozens 

Eggs  out  of  shell. . .      4,547,970  pounds 

Butter    492,584         " 

Poultry    4,238,570       " 

Fish    2,940,848        " 

Game    ],197        " 

Beef    1,377,0,38        " 

Veal    54,472 

Mutton 269,141        " 

Pork   4,579,768 

The  number  of  warehouses  holding 
licenses  under  the  Pennsylvania  Cold 
Storage  Act  of  June  26,  1919,  as 
amended — 75. 

Number  of  warehouses  reporting 
March  31,  1939—75. 

Number  of  warehouses  reporting 
on  : 

Eggs  in  shell 27 

Eggs  out  of  shell 29 

Butter    18 

Poultry    31 

Fish     18 

Game    6 

Beef   30 

Veal     12 

Mutton   17 

Pork    32 

Nothing  to  report 17 


ABATTOIR 


INSPECTION 


The  Meat  Hygiene  Division  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture reports  that  to  date  thirty  abat- 
toirs are  operating  under  official  State 
supervision.  Two  other  applications 
for  official  supervision  are  pending  at 
this  time.  Official  State  supervision 
or  inspection  is  entirely  voluntary  on 
the  part  of  the  owner  of  the  abattoir, 
and  the  Department  is  well  pleased 
with  the  number  and  type  of  abattoirs 
applying  for  this  service. 

Abattoir  inspection  protects  the 
consumer.  Because  he  is  better  in- 
formed than  ever  before  concerning 
the  methods  and  strict  sanitation  re- 
quired in  preparing  meat  and  meat 
food  products,  he  is  naturally  con- 
scious of  food  purity.  Many  munici- 
palities in  Pennsylvania  have  passed 
ordinances  requiring  that  all  meat 
food  products  be  produced  under  offi- 
cial Federal,  State  or  municipal  in- 
spection in  order  to  be  sold  within 
their  limits. 


ivate   the   soil  during         nia. 


As  of  June  16,  1939,  the  Bureau  of 
Foods  and  Chemistry  has  issued  3,207 
bakery  licenses  as  compared  with 
3,119  for  the  same  period  in  1938; 
1,341  ice  cream  licenses  as  compared 
with  1,308  for  the  same  period  in  1938, 
and  3,748  oleomargarine  licenses  as 
compared  with  4,056  during  the  same 
period  of  1938. 
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GRAIN 

CERTIFICATION 

The  first  grain  certified  for  seed  pur- 
noses  in  Pennsylvania  was  Inspected  In 
rwfi  when  696  acres  were  entered. 
Acreages  involved  have  steadily  In- 
leased  each  year  since  this  service 
was  made  available  to  Pennsylvania 
U-aln  growers.  In  1937,  1078  acres  were 
msDected.  last  year  1397.5  acres  were 
Knsnected.  and  this  year  the  Bureau  of 
Plant  Industry  of  the  State  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  ah-eady  has  re- 
ceived applications  for  approximately 
1 3400  acres. 

Winter  barley  and  wheat  fields  have 

lalready  been  inspected,  although   be- 

Ifore  certificates  of  certification  are  Is- 

Isued  to  the  grower  all  grain  passing 

[the  field  inspection  requirements  must 

show  a  purity  analysis  of  99.0  percent 

or  more,   germinate    90.0    percent    or 

over,  and  weigh  not  less  than  the  legal 

weight  per  bushel  which  Is  60  pounds 

lor  wheat,  48  for  barley,  and  32  for 

oats. 

Out  of  314  acres  of  winter  barley  in- 
ipected  this  year,  241  acres  passed  the 
Held  Inspection  requirements.  This  Is 
ilmost  100  acres  more  than  was  certl- 
led  in  1938. 

Barley  and  wheat  fields  Inspected 
lis  year  show  excellent  prospects  for 
fine  crop  of  seed.  Several  barley 
reps  that  have  been  thrashed  yielded 
bushels  per  acre.  Unless  an  ex- 
ended  period  of  moist  weather  sets  In 
during  harvest  time  the  seed  should 
lirash  out  clean  and  bright.  Most 
^f  the  barley  inspected  Is  Tennessee 
winter  with  a  few  fields  of  Beardless 
id  Marbarbless,  the  latter  a  smooth- 
earded  variety.  The  wheat  fields  are 
aostly  of  Leaps  Prolific,  Nittany,  which 
also  known  as  Pennsylvania  44,  and 
arward.  The  three  varieties  repre- 
ented  over  77  percent  of  the  total 
^heat  acreage  grown  in  Pennsylvania 
1  1938. 

When  the  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry 

irted  this  work  in  1936  It  was  difficult 

find  fields  that  did  not  show  con- 

^derable   varietal    mixture.       Several 

rowers  started    rogulng    their    fields 

nd  today  have  seed   that  Is   almost 

10  percent  pure  as  to  variety. 

[Growers  whose  fields  are  under  in- 

ectlon  are  also   treating   their   own 

ed  for  smut.      Very  few  rejections 

ere  made  this  year  because  of  this 

sease.    in  fact  diseases  of  any  kind 

ive  been    almost    negligible    except 

Bi  rust  which  Is  very  common  but  of 

serious  consequences. 
[Grain  fields  from  the  following 
™^sjiave  been  entered  for  seed 
mncation:  Beaver,  Berks,  Bucks, 
Beware,  Payette,  Franklin,  Lancaster, 
C';-  J^*5h,  centre.  Chester. 
bl^  't"'''  Dauphin,  Perry,  Hunt- 
K'  It^^ence,  Lycoming,  Potter, 
prren,  Montgomery,  and  York.  Lists 
seed  growers  will  be  issued  as  soon 
jne  purity  analyses  and  germlna- 
t  m  u^^®  been  completed.  This 
IrS  ^  secured  by  writing  to  the 
N^lvania  Department  of  Agrl- 
Ck„  ^^^"  of  Plant  Industry, 
rrlsburg,  Pennsylvania. 


l'^^„;JV"5, 30.  1M9.  the  Bureau  of 
vania  i  ^^emistry  of  the  Penn- 
d  k^n.J'SJni"'^"*  ""^  Agriculture 
noS,  ^  S^  ^^^^^  Licenses  as 
"Sin  loS*^  3134  for  the  same 
I  cln„l^?=  ^^  ice  Cream  Licenses 
ffi  fo^o  ^^^^  1347  for  the  same 
«rL,  1^^=  ^"^  3751  Oleomargarine 
,^s  as  compared  with  4071  for 
"^me  period  In  1938 


HORSE  DISEASE 
CAUSED  BY 
PARASITE 

Equine  Encephalomyelitis,  an  infec- 
tious disease  of  horses,  which  has 
caused  extensive  losses  in  the  horse 
population  of  many  western,  mid- 
western,  and  some  eastern  states,  was 
not  until  recently  recognized  in  Penn- 
sylvania. Numbers  of  suspects  ex- 
amined by  the  Bureau  of  Animal  In- 
dustry Laboratory  revealed  only  non- 
specific diseases  or  brain  tumors  which 
produced  symptoms  resembling  those 
of  the  specific  type.  However.  In  a 
recent  case  received  at  the  laboratory, 
examination  revealed  extensive  hemor- 
rhages in  the  brain  and,  lying  free  In 
the  cranial  cavity,  a  worm-like  para- 
site or  Strongyle. 

This  parasite  belongs  to  a  group 
commonly  infesting  the  intestinal 
canal  of  horses.  The  young  forms  or 
larvae  pass  into  the  general  circula- 
tion and  frequently  produce  aneurism 
or  dilation  of  vessels  supplying  the  in- 
testine. In  the  case  received  at  the 
laboratory  it  is  presumed  that  the 
parasite  developed  in  such  a  place  and 
later  escaped  into  the  general  circula- 
tion before  being  arrested  in  a  blood 
vessel  of  the  brain.  Rupture  of  the 
vessel  and  fatal  hemorrhage  was  the 
evident  result. 


FARM  FACTS 

Two  simple  body  measurements  of 
beef  catttle — plus  a  record  of  feed  con- 
siuned  by  the  animal  in  reaching  a 
certain  weight— give  the  stockman  a 
good  picture  of  the  qualities  trans- 
mitted by  the  most  important  member 
of  the  herd— the  sire.  The  two 
measurements  are  height  at  withers 
and  welgiht  or  heart  girth. 

The  measurements  give  the  index  to 
carc&s  quality  and  the  feed  record 
tells  how  efficiently  the  animal  puts 
on  weight.  Together  they  make  a 
record-of-performance  test  by  which 
beef  herd  sires  may  be  "proved."  The 
herd  owner  knows  whether  or  not  the 
offspring  of  a  "proved"  sire  are  hkely 
to  make  efficient  gains  and  yield  car- 
casses of  good  quality. 

The  two  -  measurements  method, 
which  makes  It  possible  for  the  farmer 
to  do  his  own  grading  on  the  farm, 
was  devised  by  Bradford  Knapp,  Jr., 
animal  husbandman  of  the  United 
States  Department  of  Agriculture. 


The  Pennsylvania  Federal-State 
Crop  Reporting  Service  reports  that  a 
continued  higih  rate  of  lajfing  in  most 
areas  of  the  United  States  is  holding 
egg  production  above  the  ten  year 
average,  although  fiocks  are  smaller 
than  usual.  The  heavy  production 
tending  to  reduce  egg  prices  and  the 
May  advance  in  feed  prices  has  made 
the  relationship  of  poultry  and  eggs  to 
feed  prices  less  favorable.  Despite 
earlier  Indications  of  increased  farm 
(holdings  of  young  chickens  and  the 
very  heavy  early  purchase  of  hatchery 
chicks  this  year  the  gain  in  number  of 
layers  for  next  season  will  probably  be 
less  than  expected  earlier,  and  will 
depend  to  a  considerable  extent  on  the 
outcome  of  this  year's  crops  and  the 
trend  In  egg  prices. 

The  rate  of  egg  production  in  farm 
fiocks  kept  by  Pennsylvania  crop  cor- 
respondents on  June  1  this  year 
averaged   56.1    eggs   per  100   hens   or 


FARM  PRICES 
UP  ONE  POINT 

The  index  of  prices  paid  Pennsyl- 
vania farmers  for  principal  agricultural 
products  on  June  15  had  Increased  one 
point  compared  -with  a  month  previous. 

The  United  States  index  of  prices 
received  for  farm  products  averaged 
89  per  cent  of  the  pre-war  level  at 
local  markets  on  June  15,  or  1  point 
lower  than  a  month  earlier.  A  5-point 
drop  in  the  group-average  price  of 
meat  animals  was  primarily  responsi- 
ble for  the  downturn  in  the  general 
index.  Prices  of  chickens  and  eggs  al- 
so were  lower,  but  prices  of  most  of 
the  other  groups  showed  slight  in- 
creases. All  classes  of  meat  animals 
shared  in  the  decline,  but  hog  and 
lamb  prices  dropped  the  most.  Com 
prices  contributed  most  to  the  gain  in 
the  grain  index. 

The  following  table  gives  the  June  15 
prices  of  important  farm  products, 
with  May  15,  1939,  and  pre-war  com- 
parisons: 

r-          .i..               ,-,''""•  ^Vtl5,  June  15, 

Commodity             1910-'14  1939  1939 

Wh»at    per    bu.     ...        f  .99  $.78  $  80 

Corn    per    bu 74  .61  .62 

Oats    per    bu 61  ,88  .39 

Barley  per  bu 69  .52  fi2 

Rye    per    bu 80  .60  .60 

Buckwheat     per     bu.          .78  .64  .54 

Potatoes   per   bu.    .  .          .79  .90  90 

Hay    per    ton     16.86  8.60  sihO 

Apples    per    bu i.io  1.16 

Hogs    per     100     lbs.        7.84  7.10  6.80 
Beef  Cattle  per   100 

lbs 6.66  7.60  7.40 

Veal   calves  per   100 

lbs 7.84  9.10  9.10 

Sheep    per    100    lbs.        4.90  8.80  8.66 

Lambs    per    1.00    lbs.        7.08  8.70  8.60 

Milk    cows   per    head      53.06  70.00  70.00 

Horses    per    head     ..    177.20  128.00  127.00 

Mules  per   head 136.00  131.00 

Chickens   per   lb.    ..           .140  .178  .170 

Turkeys   per   lb .26  .24 

Milk,    wholesale,    per 

100    lbs 1.89  1.55  1.65 

Butter  per   lb 26  .25  .25 

Butterfat  per   lb .28  .28 

Ejfffs    per   doz 200  .177  .181 

Wool     per    lb 22  .24  .25 

Farm  Price                 Pre-War  May  15,  June  15, 

Index                      Bate  1939  1939 

United    States    100  90  89 

Grains      100  72'  7J 

Fruits       100  86  98 

Meat    animals    100  112  107 

Dairy    products    ....           100  92  94 

Chickens  and  egRS   .  .          100  85  83 

Unclassified         100  S8  81 

Pre-War  May  15.  June  15, 

Commodity                 Bate  1939  1939 

Pennsylvania       100  91  92 

Grains       100  81  82 

Fhiits       100  187  148 

Meat    animals     ....           100  110  108 

Dairy    products    ...           100  92  92 

Chickens     and     crkh          100  81  82 

Unclassified       100  86  87 

Prices   fanners  pay: 

Pennsylvania         ...           100  120  121 

United    States    ion  120  121 

or  about  1.5  percent  greater  than  the 
same  date  a  year  ago.  The  Pennsyl- 
vania rate  of  egg  production  is  well 
above  the  average  rates  for  the  United 
States  as  a  whole  and  the  entire  North 
Atlantic  States.  'Egg  production  for 
the  country  at  large  on  Jime  1  was 
about  4  percent  larger  than  the  pro- 
duction a  year  ago  and  slightly  above 
the  past  10-year  average  as  indicated 
by  ttie  average  production  per  farm 
flock. 

The  average  of  prices  received  by 
Keystone  farmers  for  eggs  increased 
from  17.7  cents  per  dozen  on  May  15 
to  18.1  cents  on  June  15.  Cold  storage 
holdings  of  shell  eggs  increased  2^t 
million  cases  during  May,  bringing  the 
June  1  holdings  of  all  eggs  to  9,257.000 
cases,  and  while  this  figure  Is  ubove 
the  same  date  last  year  It  is  about  3 
percent  under  the  10-year  average. 
The  purchase  of  eggs  by  the  Federal 
Surplus  Commodities  Corporation  for 
relief  distribution  which  began  <'n  May 
23  Is  expected  to  have  a  supporting  in- 
fluence on  egg  prices. 
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Li  5!    "^?y  account   for  the   un- 

kia  f,!?.*"^!  '°'  ^«  early  Pennsyl- 

and  fi-  7^*^**  ^  o'  excellent  qual- 

"  «»ny  abundant  this  sea.son. 


ticipate  in  the  public  preparation  and 
demonstration  of  the  menu  which  she 
prepared. 


rnusai  or  luiiurt;  vj  tckujica   MMt»  «»«*/ 

I)erson  importing  his  products  into 
this  State  for  the  purpose  of  reselling 
them  is  required  to  effect  regittration. 
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POISON  inANTS 
ENDANtSERr 
LIVESTOCK 

,  The  loss  of  livestock  from  the  eating 
Lf  poisonous  plants  is  alwayj  greater 
n  dry  hot  weather,  which  causes 
r°ty  pastures,  than  when  there  is 
nipntv  of  rainfall  and  the  pastures  are 
ffl  growing  condition.  Within  the 
Lt  few  weeks  a  number  of  reports 
Save  conie  to  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  concerning  plant  poisoning 
of  hogs  and  cattle. 

One   of   the    very    worst    of    these 
poisonous    plants    is    water    hemlock 
l(Cicuta  maculata).    This  is  not  a  tree 
lor  shrub  as  the  name  "hemlock"  might 
limply    It  is  a  herbaceous   plant  be- 
longing to  the  same  family  of  plants 
las  the  Queen  Ann's  lace  or  wild  car- 
Irot  which  is  known  by  nearly  everyone. 
I  About    a    year    ago    a    farmer    in 
Icolumbia  County  lost  in  a  few  weeks 
Ithree  head  of  horses   worth   at  least 
|$500,  all  because    a    small    enclosure 
Iwhere  he  allowed  the  horses  to  graze 
Ifor  a  little  while  in  the  evening  when 
he  stopped   work   was    polluted    with 
water  hemlock.    Indeed  there  was  suf- 
ficient  water    hemlock    on    about    a 
puarter  of  an  acre  to  kill  more  than 
hundred  horses.    Such  reports  come 
10  the  Department  of  Agriculture  when 
It  is  too  late,  when  the  animals  are 
usually  dead. 

All  farmers  should  try  to  know  at 
tight  a  few  of  the  most  poisonous 
hl?nts,  and  thus  try  to  prevent  poison- 
big.  Very  often  when  the  symptoms 
pf  poisoning  are  noticed  it  is  too  late 

0  save  the  animal. 
Among  the  worst   poisonous   plants 

^f  the  state  are  water  hemlock  (Cicuta 
naculata),  poison  hemlock  (Conium 
nsculatum),  wild  black  cherry  (Primus 
erotina),  bracken  fern  (Pteridium 
Rtiusculum),  mountain  laurel  (Kal- 
nia  latifolia),  and  white  snakeroot 
lEupatorlum  urticaefolium). 

1  All  of  these  plants  with  many  others 
p  discussed  in  a  bulletin  entitled 
poisonous  Plants  of  Pennsylvania." 
Ihis  bulletin,  which  is  free,  can  be 
|btained  by  writing  the  Pennsylvania 

epartment    of    Agriculture.    Harris- 
>urg. 


ALL  WEB  WORM 
APPEARS 

Ihe  fall  web  worm  is  making  its  ap- 
earance  in  small  webs  on  shade  and 
Drest  trees  in  the  northern  part   of 
he  state.      This   insect   is   a    native 
pecies  and  is  largely  held  in  check  by 
ative  parasites  and  predators.      The 
aves  of  the  infested  tree  are  webbed 
gether  to  form  nests  which  are  un- 
ptly.    The  web  may  in  small,  gen- 
Tally  infested  trees  involve  the  entire 
^    Arsenate  of  lead,  four  pounds  in 
~  gallons  of  water,  is  the  best  spray 
apply  for  the  control  of  this  pest. 


MENU  CONTEST 
WINNERS 
ANNOUNCED 

Winners  of  the  Egg  Meal  Menu  Con- 
test, sponsored  by  the  Pennsylvania 
World's  Poultry  Congress  Committee, 
have  been  annoimced  by  Prank  H. 
Ellis,  m,  chairman  of  the  contest. 
First  place  was  awarded  to  Mrs.  Jane 
Thompson,  Spring ville;  second  place 
was  awarded  Alice  C.  Keller,  616 
Woodland  Avenue,  Grove  City;  the  re- 
maining winners,  named  in  order  of 
rank,  are  Mrs.  Robert  B.  Bell,  North- 
dale  Farm,  East  Main  Street,  Lans- 
downe;  Mrs.  Mark  L.  Rabb,  708  Mifflin 
Avenue,  Wilkinsburg;  Mrs.  G.  L.  Hol- 
lick,  826  Bodges  Street,  West  Phila- 
delphia. 

The  menus  prepared  by  these  win- 
ners will  be  entered  in  the  national 
Egg  Meal  Menu  Contest.  Judges  will 
select  the  twenty  best  menus  and  will 
request  the  winners  to  appear  at 
Cleveland  at  the  time  of  the  World's 
Poultry  Congress  and  Exposition  to 
assist  in  the  preparation  and  public 
demonstration  of  their  Egg  Meal 
Menus. 

The  Egg  Promotional  Committee  of 
Pennsylvania  will  give  to  the  person 
who  submits  a  menu  that  ranks  among 
the  first  twenty  at  Cleveland  a  free 
trip  to  the  Congress.  In  the  event 
that  no  Pennsylvanian  should  classify 
among  the  first  twenty,  the  Congress 
Committee  will  offer  $50.00  as  a  cash 
prize  for  the  best  Egg  Meal  Menu. 


FARM  FACTS 

Pennsylvania  Certified  seed  potatoes 
are  showing  up  well  in  a  test  now 
being  conducted  in  New  Jersey.  A  lot 
of  one  hundred  pounds  of  Pennsyl- 
vania Certified  Nittany  Cobblers 
planted  in  this  test  showed  the  next 
to  the  lowest  disease  reading  of  all 
the  seventeen  various  varieties  and 
strains  that  included  seed  from  Can- 
ada and  Maine  to  Virginia.  The  dis- 
ease readings  were  made  by  a  group 
of  plant  pathologists  and  seed  potato 
certification  inspectors  representing 
the  eastern  states  and  Canada. 


The  World  Poultry  Congress  in 
Cleveland  July  28  to  August  7  com- 
bines a  SF>ectacular  popular  exposition 
and  specialized  world's  fair  with  an 
unspectacular  international  scientific 
assembly.  More  than  200  scientists 
from  more  than  a  score  of  countries 
expect  to  attend  the  poultry  science 
meeting  that  provides  the  occasion  and 
the  nucleus  for  the  exposition.  Many 
of  the  scientific  delegations  have  pro- 
vided popular  displays.  Twenty- seven 
scientists  of  the  United  States  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  poultry  research 
staff  are  on  the  program. 


In  eastern  Pennsylvania  during  the 
last  month,  one  seizure  of  agents  of 
the  Bureau  of  Foods  and  Chemistry 
of  the  State  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture reisulted  in  the  destruction  of 
3200  pounds  of  contaminated  foods 
consisting  of  canned  and  bottled  foods, 
cereals,  meats,  fruits,  candy,  and  pas- 
tries. 


PENNSYLVANIA  OFFICIAL  EGG 
LAYING  CONTEST 

10  HIGH  PENS  TO  JULY  1,  1939* 


Stats 

Guy   A.    Leader    Pennsylvania 

Bryan  J.    Snell    Pennsylvania 

J.    J.    Warren     Massachusetts 

The   Vandermast   Farm    Maryland     .  .  . 

Dryden    Poultry    Breeding    Farm  California      .  . 

W.    H.    Kaltreider    Pennsylvania 

Silver    Brook    Farm     Ohio     

Thomas    H.    Mettler    New   Jersey    . 

Foreman    Poultry    Farm    Uichigran     .  .  . 

Burr's    Poultry    Farm    Pennsylvania 


Point* 

Eggs 

Rank 

to  Date 

to  Data 

1 

2875.55 

2782 

2 

2770.65 

2564 

8 

2678.50 

2522 

4 

26;49.30 

2567 

5 

2645.50 

2687 

6 

2639.00 

2621 

7 

2587.50 

2896 

8 

2576.90 

2467 

9 

2539.55 

2591 

10 

2527.75 

2471 

•The  pens  of  .T.  ,1.   Warron  and  Thomas   II.    MVttler  are   Rhodo  Island   Reds;   that  of  Dryden    Pmiltrjr 
Breedintf   Farm    is   Barred    Plymouth    Rt)ck;    all    others   are   Single   comb    White   Leghoma. 

PRODUCTION  SUMMARY  TO  JULY  1,  1936-1939 


Year 

1939    Based   on   all  18    birds    .... 

1988   Based   on  all  13    birds    .... 

1937    Based   on   10  highest  birds 

193(i    Based   on   10  highest  birds 


Average 

Average 

Average 

Pw  Cent 

Points 

Eggs  Per 

Egg  Wt. 

Production 

Ptr  Bird 

Bird 

Oz.  Pw  Doz 

58.36 

164.54 

159.31 

24.7 

50.58 

189.20 

138.28 

24.1 

66.01 

178.12 

177.47 

24.1 

69.65 

195.64 

190.08 

24.6 

ii; 
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RABIEl 

PENNS" 


Cases  of  rabies  In  dogs,  other  ani- 

imftis   and  humans  have   occurred   In 

?en^ylvanla  during  the  last  forty  or 

more  years.      The   disease    is    usually 

Lonfln<*d  to  certain  sections,  cases  oc- 

rurrlng  each  year  in  only  approximate- 

hv  one-third  of  the  counties  although 

t  has   shifted    during    the    different 

years  from  one  section  of  the  state  to 

[another. 

The  disease  is  spread   through   the 

Ib'te  of  infected  dogs  and  occasionally 

tlirough  cats  and  other  biting  animals. 

Iah  animal  must  have  the  disease  in 

lorder  to  spread  it  to  other  animals  or 

I  to  humans.     Presence  of  the  disease 

lean  be  determined  quite  accurately  by 

Iconflning  the  dog.    Dogs  infected  with 

Irabies  usually  die  within  five   or  six 

Idays  after  the  appearance  of  symptoms. 

bn  the  case  of  death  within  a  ten  day 

Iperiod  the  brain  should  be  examined 

Bt  the   Bureau   of    Animal    Industry 

Laboratory,   of  Pennsylvania   Depart- 

lent  of  Agriculture. 

The  common  belief  that  raibies  oc- 
curs only  during  hot  weather,  especial- 
ly during  the  so-called  "dog  days,"  is 
not  borne  out  by  facts  concerning  the 
fl^ease.  Rabies  occurs  during  every 
jionth  of  the  year,  during  both  the 
irlnter  and  summer  seasons.  Ther^ 
ippears  to  be  no  condition  of  weather 
It  climate  unsuitable  for  its  occurrence. 
lonthly  records  of  cases  diagnosed  in 
he  different  seasons  usually  show 
nore  cases  during  the  winter  than  diu*- 
the  summer  season. 

Records  indicate   that   the    number 

^f  cases  of  rabies  diagnosed  from  year 

year  has  fluctuated  considerably.    A 

tudy   of   the    figures    for    the    past 

R'enty  years  shows  that  the  greatest 

^umber  of  cases  was  diagnosed  in  the 

ears  1936  and  1938:    506  are  recorded 

ar  1938  and  404  for  1936.    The  low  for 

le   twenty-year    period    occurred    in 

J18,  when  only  43  cases  were  recorded. 

The  disease  is  confined  to  a  relative- 

\'  small  portion  of  the  state.    A  large 

roportion   of    the   cases    during    the 

ears  1936  and  1938  occurred  In  Phila- 

Rlphia  and  adjoining  counties.     That 

during  the  year  1936.  approximately 

%  of  the  cases  In  dogs  and  cats  oc- 

irred  in  Philadelphia  County  or  0.3% 

"  the  area  of  the  state.    In  1938  there 

[ere  228  cases  in   doss   and   cats   in 

illadelphia  County;   »2*;^   of  all  the 

ises  on  record  for  the  year  occurred 

twelve  contiguous  coimtles. 

[Since  properly  enforced   quarantine 

Ma-sures  are   usually   followed    by   a 

{pid  reduction  in  the  number  of  cases 

the  disease,  in  districts  where  raibies 

ists,  cooperation  in  the  enforcement 

rules  and  regulations  of  quarantine 

the  duty  of  ever>'  person.    By  their 

operation  persons  may   save   them- 

iives  from  exposure  to  this  most  dread 

sease.     Full   cooperation    from    the 

fbhc  undoubtedly  Ughtens   the   task 


NATURAL 

ENEMIES 
ATTACK  BEETLE 

Certain  insectiverous  birds  seem  to 
be  mcludlng  the  Japanese  beetle  in 
their  diet.  One  observer  is  well  con- 
vinced that  the  robin  Is  now  turning 
its  attention  to  the  beetle  grubs  in 
the  lawn  and  that  many  grubs  are 
yanked  out  and  become  choice  baby 
food  for  the  early  broods  of  this  bird. 

Many  observers  report  on  the  grubb- 
ing habits  of  the  starling  and  the 
flicker.  The  starling  keeps  at  its  feed- 
ing all  through  the  season  whenever 
the  ground  is  not  frozen  or  too  dry  for 
its  digging.  The  flicker  keeps  up  his 
good  work  practically  all  the  time  hs 
is  with  us.  Probably  crows  and  other 
of  our  native  birds  feed  on  the  grubs 
of  this  and  other  closely  related 
spyecies. 

The  activity  of  the  English  sparrow 
in  catching  and  destroying  the  beetle 
form  of  this  Insect  has  many  times 
been  reported.  The  beetle  is  usually 
taken  on  the  wing  and  Is  at  once 
broken  to  bits  by  the  bird,  who  strikes 
It  against  some  solid  object,  such  as 
the  surface  of  a  roof  or  stone  side- 
walk. Starlings  also  take  the  beetle 
stage  as  food. 

Etomestic  fowls  all  seem  fond  of  the 
beetle.  Ducks  are  reported  as  very 
active  in  capturing  and  consuming  this 
pest.  Chickens  and  turkeys  probably 
take  as  many  as  they  can  reach. 

Of  the  other  animals  which  feed  on 
the  various  stages  of  the  beetle  the 
skunk  undoubtedly  would  occupy  first 
place.  Snakes,  lizards,  and  ground 
turtles  probably  are  turning  their  at- 
tention to  this  choice,  new,  delectable 
food. 

The  Pennsylvania  Department  of 
Agriculture  would  welcome  the  results 
of  any  observations  of  interested  per- 
sons who  might  care  to  report  upon 
the  inclusion  of  the  Japanese  beetle 
in  any  of  its  stages  in  the  diet  of  birds 
or  other  animals.  Undoubtedly  many 
persons  have  noticed  the  feeding  acti- 
vities of  a  much  greater  number  than 
have  been  mentioned. 


Rabies  In  Penna.  (Con't) 

of  the  sanitary  police  official.  In  ad- 
dition, the  problem  of  rabies  control 
could  be  attacked  more  efficiently  if 
the  dog  lover  would  realize  that  the 
enforcement  of  laws  in  the  prevention 
and  control  of  the  disease  will  protect 
his  dog,  his  own  health,  and  the  health 
of  Ws  children.  Cooperation  in  the 
enforcement  of  a  quarantine  because 
of  rabies  or  any  other  disease  is  the 
duty  of  everyone,  since  diseases  which 
endanger  human  health  concern  all  of 
us. 


No.  29 


FARM  FACTS 

Efficient  use  of  by-products  la  one  of 
the  outstanding  characteristics  of  the 
live  stock  and  meat  industry.  Live- 
stock producers  make  extensive  use  of 
by-product  materials  produced  on  the 
farm.  They  have  learned  to  make  the 
best  use  of  straw — the  by-product  of 
small  grain.  They  have  also  learned 
the  importanca  of  the  proper  handling 
of  manure  In  improving  the  produc- 
tivity of  their  farms.  Innumerable  other 
by-products  of  actual  live  stock  opera- 
tions are  utilized  and  their  utilization 
often  spells  the  difference  between 
satisfactory  and  unsatisfactory  results. 


An  improved  demand  for  fresh  meat 
and  continued  low  prices  for  bacon 
and  lard  featured  the  live  stock  and 
meat  trade  during  June,  according  to 
a  review  issued  by  the  Institute  of 
American  Meat  Packers. 

Although  the  wiholesale  prices  of 
most  cuts  of  fresh  pork,  beef,  veal,  and 
lamb  increased  steadily  after  the  low 
levels  reached  around  the  middle  of 
the  month,  at  the  end  of  the  month 
they  were  only  slightly  higher  than 
those  prevailing  at  the  beginning,  the 
Institute  said. 


Receipts  from  the  sale  of  principal 
farm  products  were  12  percent  larger 
this  May  than  last  in  the  West  North 
Central  States  and  2  percent  larger 
in  the  Western  States,  reports  the 
Burenu  of  Agricultural  Economics  of 
the  United  States  Deprirtment  of  Agri- 
culture. Decreases,  for  the  other  four 
regions,  ranged  from  6  percent  In  the 
North  Atlantic  to  11  percent  in  the 
East  North  Central  States.  Including 
Government  pajmients,  receipts  were 
larger  for  all  regions  except  the  North 
Atlantic  and  East  North  Central. 


TOMATO 

CANNING  TO 
START   SOON 

The  Pennsylvania  Department  of 
Agriculture  is  advised  that  the  canning 
of  tomatoes  from  the  largest  acreage 
ever  grown  in  the  state  will  begin 
early  in  August.  It  is  expected  that 
the  acreage  harvested  this  year  will 
greatly  exceed  the  16,100  acreage  record 
of  1938.  due  principally  to  increased 
contracting  of  processors  of  tomato 
juice  and  tomato  products. 

The  Department  announces  that 
most  of  the  tomato  deliveries  will  be 
graded  by  state -licensed  inspectors. 
This  self-supporting  service  enables 
growers  of  good  quality  fruit  to  receive 
premium  payments,  enables  canners  to 
process  higiher  quality  products,  and 
insures  consumers  of  more  wholesome 
foods. 
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COLTS 


BAG  WORM  KNOW  YOUR 

NNA.     CONTROL  URGED  BEE  DISEASES 


Figures  released  by  the  Stallion  En- 
rollment  Section.  Division  of  Miscel- 
liancous  Disease,  Bureau  of  Animal  In- 
iustry  Pennsylvania  Department  of 
Agricu'lture.  indicate  that  the  record 
number  of  447  stallion  licenses  issued 
5  1938  will  be  surpassed  this  year. 
ro  July  15  this  year  439  licenses  have 
*en  issued. 

Farmers  throughout  the  Common- 
vcalth  show  unusual  interest  in  add- 
Ung  to  their  revenue  and  securing 
theaper  power  by  raising  colts.  There 
genuine  satisfaction  and  pride  in 
Jwning  a  registered  or  well-bred 
*ain.  Farmers  who  own  good  pro- 
file mares  know  the  worth  of  these 
bimals;  they  realize  that  in  them 
[hey  secure  the  cheapest  motive 
ower;  they  also  realize  the  monetary 
[alue  of  animals  that  are  constantly 
producing. 

Another  startling  fact   recently   re- 
pealed is  that  Pennsylvania  will  soon 
pad  in  light  horse  production.    Many 
few  riding  academies   are    being   es- 
ablished,   and    ownlers    are    securing 
addle   horses    for    recreational    and 
how  purposes.    Horse  shows  through- 
\\i\  the  State   have   all    reported    an 
ncreased  attendance  and  larger  entry 
l?ts  than  ever  before. 
In  the  standard  bred  field  much  in- 
iciJi  is  being  shown.    Many  new  de- 
votees are  engaged  in  the  sport,  and 
ompetition  is  much  keener  than  ever. 
dany  new  track   records    show    that 
be  breed    of    horses    i'?    being    con- 
antly  improved  in   both    speed   and 
lamina. 

\  New  breeding  farms  are  being  estab- 
Ehed    in    Pennsylvania,    where    the 
nestone  soil  produces  good  pasture, 
[jjlch  in  calcium,  an  essential  mineral 
the  formation  of  good  strong  bone. 
lorses  equal  to  those  produced  in  the 
Hue  Grass  Regions  of  Kentucky  can 
e  raised  in  Pennsylvania.     The  fact 
tiv.  stallions  and  mares  from  our  out- 
^4'i"ding  breeding  establishments  have 
ten  sent  to  foreign  countries  attests 
the  excellence  of  our  stock.     The 
Ennsylvania    Stallion    Law    enforced 
the  Pennsylvania  Bureau  of  Ani- 
al  Industry  is   a    valuable    adjunct 
the  improvement    of    the    various 
peds    produced    for    pleasure     and 
pflt  by  the  horesmen  of  this  State. 


ENINA.  APPLES 
FAVORED  BY 
CANADIANS 

jAccording    to     the     imprecedented 

nonts  of  Pennsylvania  apples  into 

.      is.  the   consumers    in    the    Do- 

—|^, on  must  have  developed   a   par- 

x\!  ^?!^,<*"ess  for  the  fruit  produced 

J"^  fi"side  orchards  of  the  Com- 

"^n^ealth.     The    Pennsylvania    De- 

fcf.M  K  °' Agriculture  reports  that  a 

Vr.,"ff«aking     volume      of      early 

L;:,:™'a  apples  has  recently  been 

W    il°  various  points  in  Canada. 

Icti?n^1  further  states  that  the  pro- 

FU«n  of  fruit  is  large  and  on   the 

Vnf    "^,^"ada.  but  that  the  sea- 

an    n  o^^'^y  is  considerably  later 

^    '"/^'^'^sylvania.     This  sea.sonal 

lual  Hn^  "^^y   account   for   the   \m- 

|riaf,!,T^l'or  the  early  Pennsyl- 

hnd  fl,irT?^^l!  V  excellent  qual- 

Miriy  abundant  this  se^^on. 


Owners  of  evergreens  and  several  of 
the  deciduous  ornamentals  should  ex- 
amine their  trees  carefully  for  the 
presence  of  a  leaf-feeding  insect,  com- 
monly known  as  the  bag  worm.  This 
insect,  common  in  several  localities 
in  the  state,  is  defoliating  many  of  its 
favorite  hosts.  Cedars,  arborvitae, 
fruit  trees,  and  several  other  trees  are 
being  consumed. 

The  bag  worm  gets  its  name  from 
the  peculiar  habit  of  this  insect  larvae 
of  forming  a  covering  composed  of 
tough  silk  and  bits  of  the  leaves  of  the 
plant  upon  which  it  is  feeding.  The 
bag  is  enlarged  with  the  growth  of  the 
insect  and  when  finished  it  is  about 
an  inch  and  a  half  long  and  as  thick 
as  a  lead  pencil.  The  caterpillars  in 
the  bag  reach  their  full  growth  usually 
about  the  middle  of  August.  At  that 
time  they  become  restless  and  may 
migrate  for  considerable  distances, 
oftentimes  crawling  onto  other  trees, 
all  the  time  carrying  this  bag  along 
with  them.  The  caterpillars  transform 
in  the  bag,  and  the  male  moths  emerge 
and  have  wings.  Unlike  the  male 
moth,  the  female  does  not  emerge 
from  the  bag;  instead  she  transforms 
into  a  wingless,  grub-like  moth.  After 
fertilization  she  lays  her  eggs  in  the 
bag  and  then,  her  duty  performed, 
proceeds  to  dry  up.  leaving  the  space 
occupied  by  her  body  filled  with  eggs, 
sometimes  with  as  many  as  150  or 
even  more. 

Although  in  nature  this  insect  is 
controlled  by  large  numbers  of  natural 
enemies,  they  cannot  be  depended 
upon  to  save  infested  trees.  To  con- 
trol the  insect,  spray  the  host  trees 
with  arsenate  of  lead,  using  two 
pounds  of  this  poison  to  fifty  gallons 

of  water.  This  is  equivalent  to  about 
three  level  tablespoonsful  in  one  gallon 
of  water.  Unfortunately,  since  the 
worms  have  attained  considerable  size 
at  this  season  of  the  year,  more  poison 
will  be  required  to  kill  large  cater- 
pillars than  the  small  ones.  If  one 
destroys  the  bags  which  are  found 
hanging  to  the  twigs  of  trees  during 
the  winter  time,  he  will  aid  in  pro- 
tecting his  trees  from  the  bag  worm. 


FARM  FACTS 

The  passing  of  the  blacksmith  shop 
in  many  farm  communities  has  made  it 
necessary  for  farmers  themselves  to  do 
much  of  the  repair  and  maintenance 
work  on  their  machinery.  Many  of 
them  have  sought  practical  instruction 
fr<Mn  their  county  agent  or  other 
workers  in  the  Federal  and  State  ex- 
tension service.  Some  commxinities 
have  held  machinery  repair  schools. 


Mrs.  Jane  Thompson,  of  Springvillc, 
Susquehanna  County,  who  placed  first 
in  the  Egg  Meal  Menu  contest  spon- 
sored by  the  Pennsylvania  World's 
Poultry  Congress  Committee,  received 
added  distinction  when  her  menu  was 
selected  as  one  of  the  first  twenty  en- 
tered in  the  national  contest.  With 
the  nineteen  other  contestants.  Mrs. 
Thompson  will  go  to  Cleveland  to  par- 
ticipate in  the  public  preparation  and 
demonstration  of  the  menu  which  she 
prepared. 


As  the  brood  diseases  of  bees  require 
different  treatment,  it  is  necessary  to 
know  one  brood  disease  from  the 
other.  American  Foul  Brood,  our  most 
virulent  bee  disease,  must  be  con- 
trolled by  destroying  all  the  brood 
frames  in  a  colony  together  with  bees, 
honey,  and  brood.  The  hive  bodies, 
tops  and  bottoms,  can  be  saved  by 
scrubbing  with  hot  lye  water  and  rins- 
ing thoroughly.  In  the  case  of  the 
European  Foul  Brood,  if  the  disease  is 
not  too  far  advanced,  it  can  be  con- 
trolled by  requeening,  or  if  the  col- 
onies are  weak  from  disease,  several 
can  be  united  and  requeened.  With 
Sac  Brood,  colonies  may  be  slightly 
affected  in  the  cool,  damp  weeks  in 
springtime  and  disappear  after  fairer 
weather  or  a  good  honey  flow.  If  Sac 
Brood  is  general  throughout  the  api- 
ary, requeening  will  be  necessary. 
Queens  of  good  Italian  stock  should  be 
purchased. 

If  you  do  not  know  the  above  dis- 
ease, you  can  send  samples  of  brood 
comb  or  a  "smear"  from  a  diseased 
cell  to  the  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry 
in  the  Department  of  Agriculture  for 
examination.  You  will  be  advised  as 
to  whether  or  not  disease  is  present 
and  which  disease  it  may  be.  Treat- 
ment will  be  recommended.  Brood 
frames  should  be  removed,  the  combs 
examined  carefully,  and  if  any  punc- 
tured, discolored,  or  sunken  cappings, 
dead  or  irregular  brood  is  found,  a 
sample  four  or  five  inches  square 
should  be  removed  and  mailed  as  di- 
rected. 

Mail  samples  of  comb  in  a  card- 
board or  wooden  box;  do  not  wrap 
with  paper  or  other  material.  A 
"smear"  from  a  diseased  cell  may  be 
put  on  a  piece  of  clean  wax  paper;  it 
should  be  folded  and  mailed  in  an 
ordinary  envelope.  No  charge  is  made 
for  thi=  service. 


INSECTICIDE, 
FUNGICIDE  LAW 
AMENDED 

On  May  25,  1939,  Governor  Arthur 
H.  James  signed  an  amendment  to  the 
Insecticide  and  Fungicide  Law  of  the 
Commonwealth,  effective  immediately, 
the  enforcement  of  which  is  charged 
to  the  Bureau  of  Foods  and  Chemistry 
of  the  State  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture. Under  the  old  law,  every  per- 
son manufacturing  insecticides  or 
fungicides  in  Pennsylvania  and  every 
person  importing  insecticides  or  fungi- 
cides into  the  Commonwealth  for  the 
purpose  of  reselling  them  was  required 
to  register  them  with  the  Secretary 
of  Agricultiu-e.  This  method  of  regis- 
tration as  it  related  to  insecticides  and 
fungicides  manufactured  outside  the 
State  worked  a  tremendous  hardship 
upon  Pennsylvania,  for  it  precluded 
registration  by  out  of  the  state  manu- 
facturers. If  Pennsylvania  retailers 
desired  to  handle  the  product  of  an 
out  of  the  state  manufacturer,  it  was 
necessary  for  every  one  of  them  who 
brought  the  product  from  outside  the 
state  into  the  Commonwealth  to  reg- 
ister with  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture. 

The  new  law  permits  registration  by 
manufacturers  of  inssectiddes  and 
fungicides  located  outside  the  Com- 
monwealth, and  it  is  only  upon  his 
refusal  or  failure  to  register  that  every 
person  importing  his  products  into 
this  State  for  the  purpose  of  reselling 
them  is  required  to  effect  refittraUon. 
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IPOULTR 

PROG] 
UNDERWAY 

over  225,000  birds  have  been  signed 

by  breeders  and   hatcherymen   to 

participate  in  the  Poultry  Standardi- 

ation  Plan.    Field  work  has  already 

be^run,   with    the    most    concentrated 

bortion  of  the  season  approaching.  As 

rule  tlie   schedule    of    selection    Is 

Beaviest  from  August  to  December,  al- 

Jiough  some  of  this  work  is  accom- 

Llished   during    every    month    of    the 

[rear. 

Poultrymen  interested  in  cooperat- 
ng  in  the  standardization  work  have 

ntil  September  1  to  submit  their  ap- 
tications  for  approval.  The  amount 
[f  work  that  can  be  accomplished  Is 
Inlirely  dependent  on  the  season; 
^•erefore  it  is  essential  that  applica- 
|on,s  be  received  early  so  that  all 
Ivailable  time  may  be  allotted  in  an 

[Icient  manner. 

jTlie  prosram  has  made  remarkable 
Idvances  within  the  past  year.  Im- 
[rovement  in  the  breeding  quality  of 
he  flocks  has  been  a  measure  of  the 
be  value  of  the  work. 

j  Rules  and  regulations  covering  all 
^ages  of  the  program  are  available 
pon  request  from  the  Pennsylvania 
epartment  of  Agriculture,  Harris- 
urg,  Pennsylvania. 


ICE  CREAM  LAW 
PROVISIONS 

lit  has  come  to  the  attention  of  the 
ite  Department  of  Agriculture  that 
|me  ice  cream  manufacturers,  opera- 
rs  of  counter  freezers,  and  retail 
Brchants  of  ice  cream  are  unfamiliar 
Ith  some  provisions  of  the  Pennsyl- 
bia  Ice  Cream  Law. 

|Products  such  as  "Frosted  Malteds," 
tozsn  Malteds,"  "Frostee  Malteds," 
fd  similar  products  sold  under  the 
ke  slogan  "The  drink  which  you  eat 
p  a  spoon"  are  classified  as  ice 
pm  and  as  such  must  conform  to 
standards  for  ice  cream.  Manu- 
Cturers  thereof  with  the  following 
ceptions  are  required  to  be  licensed 
I  the  Department  of  Agriculture  and 
lister  their  products  with  the  De- 
pment:  hotels,  dining  rooms,  board- 
and  eating  houses  where  ice  cream 
produced  and  consumed  only  on  the 
^  -es;  a  farmer  making  and  sell- 
ice  cream  from  the  products  of 
^arm;  and  social,  fraternal,  charl- 
r  ^^ucational,  religious,  and  bene- 
^1  organizations. 

is  unlawful  to  offer  ice  cream  for 

^rom  any  container,  compartment. 

pbinet  which  contains  any  other 

^^-    It  is  also   unlawful   for   any 

on  to  store  the  ice  cream  of  one 

W^n'^""  '"^  *^e  equipment,  cab- 
Kine  ;      °^   °^^^^   containers   be- 
8  10  another   manufacturer. 

cream  is  required  to  contain  not 
^^'^an   1.8   pounds    of    total    food 

h  47f  ^^"°"  ^^^   weigh  not  less 
,   pounds  per  gallon  or  if  sold 
auer  units  shall  contain  a  pro- 
Fonate  amount. 


SWEET  CLOVER      PRICES  UP 


DISEASE 


Sweet  clover  disease,  which  occurs 
in  cattle  and  sheep,  is  believed  to  be 
caused  by  feeding  certain  crops  of 
moldy  sweet  clover,  usually  in  the  form 
of  hay.  The  large  juicy  stems  are  not 
easy  to  cure,  and  the  average  crop 
usually  has  some  damaged  hay.  The 
disease  is  thought  to  be  an  effect  of 
a  toxin  produced  by  a  mold. 

In  affected  animals  the  blood  fails 
to  clot  properly,  and  these  animals 
bleed  freely  from  small  cuts  and  fol- 
lowing the  wounds  of  dehorning,  cas- 
tration, or  other  operations.  At  times 
no  cause  for  the  bleeding  can  be 
found,  the  blood  appearing  to  seep 
through  the  vessel  walls;  at  such  times 
large  swellings  containing  unclotted 
blood  cover  the  body.  At  other  times 
large  amounts  of  blood  enter  the  body 
cavities  and  the  animal  bleeds  to 
death. 

In  order  to  confirm  the  diagnosis, 
the  disease  may  be  produced  in  rabbits 
by  feeding  them  some  of  the  damaged 
clover.  An  extract  prepared  from  the 
hay  and  injected  into  healthy  rabbits 
by  way  of  the  blood  stream  will  cause 
them  to  die  within  a  few  minutes;  ex- 
amination of  the  bodies  of  the  dead 
animals  will  show  that  the  blood  has 
seeped  from  the  vessels  into  the  tis- 
sues or  body  cavities. 

If  treatment  is  given  soon  enough, 
most  affected  animals  can  be  cured 
by  transfusions  of  blood  from  healthy 
animals  of  the  same  species.  Experi- 
enced practicing  veterinarians  can  per- 
form this  operation.  As  an  added  con- 
trol measure,  the  owner  should  dis- 
continue the  use  of  the  damaged  hay. 

Sweet  clover  disease  has  in  some 
cases  been  confused  with  Anthrax, 
blackleg,  and  hemorrhagic  septicemia, 
all  of  which  have  a  specific  germ 
cause. 


PENNA. 
PEACHES  READY 

The  Pennsylvania  Department  of 
Agriculture  announces  that  early  va- 
rieties of  Pennsylvania  peaches  are  now 
being  harvested  and  are  finding  ready 
sale  on  local  markets  because  of  the 
shortage  this  year  of  shipped-in, 
southern-grown  supplies. 

The  Department  announces  that  this 
year's  peach  crop  will  be  one  of  excel- 
lent quality.  Regardless  of  the  dry 
weather,  most  of  the  peaches  are 
showing  good  size,  color,  and  particu- 
larly fine  flavor.  The  main  Pennsyl- 
vania crop  will  not  be  available  until 
shortly  after  the  middle  of  August,  at 
which  time  Elberta,  Hale,  and  other 
principal  varieties  will  be  harvested. 

Peach  growers  and  shippers  have 
sent  in  requests  to  the  Department  for 
a  large  group  of  State-licensed  mspec- 
tors  to  certify  all  shipments.  This  in- 
spection of  grade  and  quality  insures 
protection  to  shippers,  wholesale  buy- 
ers, retailers,  and  consumers. 


FOUR  POINTS 

The  index  of  prices  paid  Pennsyl- 
vania farmers  for  principal  agricul- 
tural products  on  July  15  had  increased 
four  points,  compared  with  the  month 
previous.  The  United  States  index 
did  not  change. 

The  following  table  gives  the  July 
15  prices  of  important  farm  products 
with  June  15,  1939,  and  pre-war  com- 
parisons: 


JulyAv.  June  15  July  15 

Commodity                      1910-'14  1939  1939 

Whrat    ptT    bu $      .95  $      .80   |     .(Hi 

Corn    per    bu .70  .62  .60 

Oats    per    bu .SI  .39  .38 

Barley    per    bu .68  .!)2  .46 

Rye    per    bu .78  .60  .56 

Buckwheat   per   bu.     .  .           .73  .Hi  .67 

Potatoes   per   bu .87  .90  1.00 

Hay    per    ton     l.').9H  8.80  9.30 

Apples  ber  bu .79  1.15  1.00 

Hoss   per    100    lbs.     .  .         7.82  6.80  7.10 

Beef  cattle   per  100  lbs.        GJyi  7.40  7.70 

Veal  calves  per  100  lbs.        8.00  9.10  9.30 

Sheep   per    100    lbs.    .  .         4.90  3.65  8.80 

Lambs  per   100  lbs.    .  .         6.84  8.50  8.60 

Milk   cows  per   head  .  .      51.68  70.00  72.00 

Horses     per    head     ...    174.80  127.00  130.00 

Mules    per    head     131.00  134. 0(» 

Cliickens    per    lb 142        ,170  .180 

Turkeys    per    lb ..  .24  .25 

Milk,   wholesale, 

per    100    lbs 1.45  1.55  1.05 

Milk,     retail,     per     qt.           .059        .108  .109 

Butter    per    lb 20  .25  .26 

Butterfati  per   lb .  .  .23  .24 

Etjgs   per    doz 208        .181  .221 

Wool    per    lb 22  .25  .26 

INDEX     ALL     FARM     PRODUCTS 

Pre-war  June  15  July  15 

Commodity                           bass  1939  1939 

Pennsylvania       10(»  lOS  112 

Grains     100  83  74 

Fruits      100  143  124 

Meat    animals     100  112  110 

Dairy    products    ....           100  119  122 

Chickens    and    ejrBs.  .           100  84  98 

Unclassified     100  104  114 

United    States:     100  89  89 

Orains     100  73  66 

Fruits     100  93  80 

M'eat    animals     100  107  107 

l/.tirv    prodncts    100  91  96 

Chickens  and  eprjTs   ..           100  83  89 

Unclassified     100  81  89 

Prices     farmers     pay:          100  121  120 


FARM  FACTS 

Stocks  of  old  wheat  in  interior  mills, 
elevators,  and  warehouses  on  July  1, 
1939,  are  estimated  by  the  Crop  Re- 
porting Board,  United  States  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture,  to  be  38,291,000 
bushels.  This  compares  with  31,186,- 
000  bushels  in  these  positions  a  year 
earlier  and  the  10-year  (1928-37)  av- 
erage  stocks  of  37,094,000   bushels. 

In  Pennsylvania  July  1,  1939,  stocks 
of  old  wheat  in  interior  mills,  eleva- 
tors, and  warehouses  were  estimatad 
at  190.000  bushels  as  compared  with 
320,000  bushels  in  193S  and  534,000 
bushels  for  the  10  year  (1928-37)  av- 
erage. 


Ups  and  downs  in  dairy  production 
are  reflected  in  statistics  assembled 
recently  by  the  Bureau  of  Agricultural 
Economics,  United  States  Department 
of  Agriculture.  From  1930  to  1933 
there  was  a  definite  upward  swing  in 
butter  manufacture.  For  the  next 
three  years  the  trend  was  as  definitely 
downward.  Droughts  of  1934  and  1936 
were  an  important  factor.  A  year 
without  much  change  followed,  and 
then  a  sharp  rise  between  the  fall  of 
1937  and  the  spring  of  1939. 
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IlAW  RE(}^KESy 
LABELING  O^ 
FOOD  PRODUCTS 

\:Z  S  ements  of  the  Pure  Food 
■f'l/S  the  commonwealth  as  to  the 
iSfication  of  the  manufacturer  of 
C    products,    the    enforcement    of 

Eh  is  charged  by  the  Legislature  to 

the  Department. 

FOOD  PRODUCTS  IN   GENERAL 

"Ever>'  package  or  container  of  a  food 
broduct  shall  bear  the  name  and  ad- 
dress of  the  manufacturer  or  packer 
Df  the  contents  thereof,  preceded  by 
Ihe  words  "manufactured  by"  or 
hpacked  by,"  or  followed  by  the  word 
Manufacturer"  or  "packer." 

An  exception  is  made  in  the  case 
Lf  nrivate  label  or  brand  food  prod- 
Lets  In  lieu  of  the  above,  the  package 
br  container  shall  bear  the  name  and 
[ddress  of  the  distributor  or  wholesale 
lealer  preceded  by  the  words  "distrib- 
ked  by"  or  "packed  for,"  or  followed 
ty  the  words  "distributor"  or  "whole- 
kle  dealer."  In  addition  the  package 
Ir  container  must  bear  the  code  mark, 
[onsisting  of  a  combination  of  letters 
Eld  numerals,  of  the  actual  manufac- 
urer  or  packer.  Records  of  such  code 
narks  must  be  kept  for  five  years  from 
le  date  of  sale  by  the  distributor  or 
tholesale  dealer.  Invoices  of  sale  have 
cen  construed  to  constitute  sufficient 
Ecords. 

The  above  forms  of  labeling  apply  to 
|ll  food  products  manufactured  and/or 
Did  in  Permsylvania,  except  where  the 
egislature  has  provided  otherwise. 
his  the  Legislature  has  done  in  the 
Bse  of  ice  cream  products,  bakery 
roducts  and  carbonated  beverages, 
y\\  drinks,  cheese  and  vinegar. 

B.   ICE    CREAM    PRODUCTS 

I  Every  original  container  or  package 
ice  cream,  custard  ice  cream,  French 
fp  cream,  French  custard,  frozen 
ustard.  sherbets,  ices  or  fruit  ices, 
^all  bear  the  name  and  address  of 
|ie  actual  manufacturer  thereof,  pre- 
ied  by  the  words  "manufactured  by" 
'  followed  by  the  word  "manufacturer." 

C.  BAKERY  PRODUCTS 

lAU  ^Tappers  of  bakery  products  shall 
far  the  name  of  the  bakery  manu- 
kturing  said  bakery  products. 
jln  lieu  thereof,  in  the  case  of  private 
Ibel  or  brand  merchandise,  the  wrap- 
Y  shall  bear  the  name  and  address 

the  distributor  or  wholesale  dealer, 
(eceded  by  the  words  "distributed  by" 

followed  by  the  word  "distributor." 

CARBONATED  BEVERAGES  AND 
STILL  DRINKS 

lEvery  bottle  filled   with   carbonated 

Terages  or  still  drinks  shall  be  dis- 

ply  marked,  labeled,  or  capped  so 

™  show  the  name  and  address  of 

B  manufacturer  or  ibottler.  Where  the 

pression  'TDottled  for"  is  used  in  con- 

[ction  with  the  name   of   a   distrib- 

^r,  the  name  and  address  of  the  ac- 

brr]  "p  ^"  shall  h?  preceded  by  the 

Lri    r  °^  ^  similar  expression  to 

g^y  denote  the  actual  bottler. 

^jere  carbonated  beverages  or  still 

hpffv,^^^    marketed     in     containers 

kntV  f"  'bottles,  the  labeling  require- 

[^  01  paragraph  A  are  applicable. 

E.  CHEESE 

kllT  ^^  °^  ^^^^  containing  cheese 
r^o  ,  ^^®  ^^^^  and  address  of 
manufacturer  thereof,  preceded  by 
kp^K^  ""manufactured  by"  or  fol- 
f^^  Dy  the  word  "manufacturer." 

P.  VINEGAR 

iDla^i^^*^^^  containing  vinegar  shall 
I  n«ml  ^"^  distinctly  marked  with 
t  name  and  address  of  the  manu- 
Cnuflf  P^^<^eded  by  the  words 
Pnufactured  by"  or  followed  by  the 
r    nianufacturer." 
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TREAT  LAWNS 

FOR 
BEETLE  GRUB 

It  will  not  be  long  until  the  Japa- 
nese beetle  will  have  gone  for  this  year. 
To  be  sure  there  will  toe  a  few  aboui 
the  garden  until  nearly  frost  time,  but 
the  damage  by  the  beetle  stage  is  about 
over. 

What  about  the  grub  stage?  The 
female  beetle  has  entered  the  ground 
and  laid  her  eggs  in  the  first  inch  or 
two  of  the  soil.  These  eggs  soon  hatcn 
and  are  known  as  grubs.  They  are 
quite  small  at  first.  Soon  they  are 
noticeable  and  begin  feeding  on  the 
roots  of  grasses.  When  numerous  in 
the  sod  they  may  kill  out  the  grass 
stand. 

It  is  now  entirely  possible  to  grow 
a  lawn  which  will  be  practically  free 
from  injury  by  the  beetle.  Use  arsenate 
of  lead  (the  usual  acid  form)  at  the 
rate  of  10  pounds  to  each  1000  .square 
feet  of  lawn.  In  treating  small  lots 
measure  the  area  and  calculate  the 
number  of  pounds  of  arsenate  of  lead 
needed.  This  amount  should  be  mixed 
with  about  twenty  times  its  own  vol- 
ume of  slightly  moist  sand  or  soil  and 
broadcasted  over  the  lawn  by  hand. 
Where  water  pressure  is  at  hand  v/ash 
the  mixture  into  the  ground. 

It  should  always  be  remembered  that 
lead  arsenate  is  poisonous,  and  it  should 
be  kept  out  of  reach  of  domestic  ani- 
mals and  irresponsible  persons.  Always 
keep  the  poison  from  cuts  or  other 
breaks  in  the  skin  and  wash  the  hands 
well  before  eating. 

After  applying  the  arsenate  of  lead 
treatment  to  lawns  it  is  well  to  wash 
it  into  the  soil  by  the  aid  of  water 
from  the  garden  hose.  This  washing 
will  greatly  reduce  the  hazards  of 
poisoning  livestock  which  might  feed 
upon  the  treated  grass.  It  is  always 
well  to  keep  domestic  animals  and  ir- 
responsible persons  off  the  lawn  for  a 
few  days  after  treatment. 

It  is  not  easy  to  give  an  estimate 
of  just  how  long  this  treatment  will 
remain  effective.  It  seems  probably 
that  under  average  conditions  the 
treatment  should  remain  effective  for 
a  period  of  at  least  five  years.  It  should 
be  remembered  that  the  cost  of  treat- 
ment is  not  quite  as  much  as  it  seems 
when  the  length  of  time  protection  is 
afforded  spreads  the  cost  over  several 
years.  The  treatment  of  a  lawn  will 
not  stop  the  appearance  of  the  beetles 
in  your  plantings.  The  condition  of  the 
lawn  is  the  only  point  for  judging  the 
worth  of  the  treatment. 


PENNA.  CORN 

INSPECTED 

The  Pennsylvania  corn  canning  sea- 
son started  early  In  August  with  an 
estimated  9000  acres  grown  by  Penn- 
sylvania farmers,  reports  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Department  of  Agriculture. 

Approximately  70  percent  of  the  com 
delivered  to  Pennsylvania  canneries 
will  be  purchased  under  state-licensed 
inspectors  during  the  season  according 
to  present  agreements  with  the  De- 
partment. This  grading  is  of  vital  im- 
portance to  the  canning  industry  in 
its  endeavor  to  produce  Pennsylvania 
canned  foods  of  the  highest  quality 
possible,  to  pay  the  growers  premium 
prices  for  high  quality  products,  and 
to  give  the  consumer  better  canned 
foods. 


SEED  POTATO 
CERTIFICATION 

Applications  were  received  for  in- 
spection and  certification  of  1164.5 
acres  of  potatoes  for  1939  compared 
with  1101.1  acres  entered  in  1938  and 
1265.25  acres  in  1937.  The  acreage  en- 
tered this  year  Is  the  second  highest 
since  this  work  was  started  in  1920. 

Requests  for  the  seed  potato  certifi- 
cation service  were  made  by  87  growers 
distributed  in  14  counties  of  the  state 
compared  with  80  growers  in  18  coun- 
ties in  1938.  Counties  from  which  ap- 
plications have  been  received  are  as 
follows:  Bradford,  Butler,  Cambria, 
Erie,  Indiana,  Lehigh,  Monroe,  North- 
ampton, Perry,  Potter,  Somerset,  Sulli- 
van, Warren  and  York. 

The  Russet  Rural  is  still  the  leading 
variety  as  far  as  certified  seed  potato 
growing  is  concerned  in  Pennsylvania. 
Of  the  1164.5  acres  entered  this  year, 
634  acres  are  of  the  Russet  Rtural  va- 
riety, 162  acres  of  Nittany,  135  acres 
of  Katahdin  and  119  acres  of  White 
Rural  including  the  Mason.  The  bal- 
ance of  the  acreage  is  divided  between 
the  Pennigan,  Bliss  Triumph,  Irish 
Cobblers,  Chipewa,  Green  Mountain 
and  Spaulding  Rose. 

Generally  speaking,  diseases  have 
been  running  slightly  higher  this  year 
than  in  1938.  Leafroll  is  more  serious 
than  it  has  been  for  many  years.  In 
one  or  two  cases  it  has  increased  to 
an  extent  that  it  will  have  some  effect 
on  the  actual  yield  of  potatoes  har- 
vested. This  increase  in  Leafroll  can 
be  traced  to  infected  stock  during  the 
1938  growing  season.  Potato  Aphids  or 
plant  lice  are  known  to  spread  virus 
diseases  and  undoubtedly  they  were  re- 
sponsible for  the  spread  of  Leafroll 
from  infected  fields  to  adjacent  healthy 
seed  fields  during  the  1938  growing 
season.  Certified  seed  fields  are  as  a 
whole  in  good  condition  and  a  fair 
crop  of  seed  is  expected. 


FARM  FACTS 

More  farmers  are  carrying  their 
problems  to  the  county  agent  now  than 
a  few  years  ago,  on  the  basis  of  Nation- 
wide reports  from  the  3,000  agents  of 
the  agricultural  exten-sion  service 
Seekers  after  information  on  market- 
ing, for  example,  numbered  approxi- 
mately 1,200,000  last  year— more  than 
double  the  numbers  of  farmers  asking 
for  help  with  marketing  problems  as 
recently  as  1932. 

Most  of  those  assisted  were  members 
of  cooperative  selling  or  purchasing 
organizations.  Records  of  county  agents 
show  that  some  form  of  assistance  with 
marketing  problems  was  given  by  ex- 
tension agents  in  18,500  communities. 
Individual  farmers  and  organizations 
aided  handled  products  valued  at  more 
than   $640,000,000. 


Contrary  to  common  opinion,  en- 
gineering tests  do  not  show  that  rooms 
with  high  ceilings  are  materially  cooler 
in  hot  weather,  and  high-ceiling  rooms 
cost  more  and  are  harder  to  heat  in 
winter.  This  conclusion  is  one  of  the 
results  of  a  study  of  farm  home  con- 
struction in  which  the  United  States 
Department  of  Agriculture  and  the 
University  of  Georgia  have  been  co- 
operating. 
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Irust 

TO  CROPS 
DECREASES 

Reports  from  field  men  working  on 
Ithe  Federal-State  project  for  the  con- 
Itrol  of  black  stem  rust  of  cereals  in- 
dicate very  slight  rust  damage  to  these 
[crops  this  year.  The  dry.  hot  weather 
Lring  mid-season  has  been  unfavor- 
Lle  to  the  development  of  the  disease. 
|ln  certain  isolated  areas  where  bar- 
lyjerries— the  alternate  host  of  stem  rust 
-have  not  been  destroyed  and  where 
there  was  a  fair  amount  of  rain,  some 
Joss  occurred  to  wheat  and  oats  but 
nothing  to  compare  with  that  of  recent 
jrears  in  similar  localities. 

Since  the  work  of  stem  rust  control 
fc-as  started  in  1935.  approximately  10,- 
pOO.OOO  barberry  toushes  have  been  de- 
stroyed, mostly  in  northeastern  counties 
vhere  the  loss  to  oats  had  been 
^specially  heavy.  The  same  conditions 
had  prevailed  in  eastern  Erie  and  parts 
Bf  Crawford  and  Warren  Coimties. 
In  central  and  eastern  counties  dam- 
age to  wheat  had  been  more  pro- 
nounced. But  with  the  barberries  re- 
noved  from  many  of  the  more  heavily 
ifested  areas,  relief  may  be  expected 
phere  formerly  heavy  losses  occurred. 
lowever.  there  still  remain  many 
Places  where  barberries  are  sufficiently 
Numerous  to  cause  material  loss  under 
lavorable  weather  conditions.  An 
pundance  of  rain  with  much  muggy, 
larm  weather  about  the  time  grains 
Jre  starting  to  head  provides  ideal 
onditions  for  rust  development.  Then 
few  scattered  barberry  bushes  may 
luse  the  grain  crops  of  an  entire  val- 
Ey  or  community  to  become  infected, 
Id  the  loss  will  be  great. 

Farmers  in  communities  where   the 
rberries  have  been  destroyed  should 
Emember  that  numerous  small  seed- 
ing bushes  may  have  been  overlooked 
making  tlie  survey  and  that  unless 
^ey  keep  on  the  lookout  for  these  and 
estroy  them,  it  will  be  only  a  matter 
"  a  few  years  until  they  will  be  large 
lough  to  function  in  spreading  rust. 
[ut  with  vigilance  on  the  part  of  the 
™er,  the  barberry  can  be  eliminated 
^d  with   it   stem    rust,    which    has 
wsed  heavy  losses  to  grain  growers 
"  "iany  parts  of  the  State. 


[Pennsylvania  representatives  of  the 
™try  industry  were  active  partici- 
\^.  ill  the  World's  Poultry  Congress 
'  Cleveland.  July  28-August  7.  The 
r^Jlvanla  booth  attracted  many 
r  jors  from  this  state,  from  other 
lore^'th*"^  froni  foreign  countries. 
L     i^^"  two  hundred  people  from 

r^r,?,"^"^   P°^t   office    districts    In 

r^ylvania  registered  there.     Many 

^     Who  attended  the  Congress  did 

at  iu      ■    "^^^  ""^Klster  also  shows 

115  people  from  twenty-five  dlf- 

na^at!''    '"'    '""    ^"^^'^    ''^"^ 
17:1      ^^^^"^'  England,  Cuba. 
^ennany  ^^slted  the  booth. 


PROGRESS  IN 
ERADICATING 
BANG'S  DISEASE 


The  past  month  marked  five  years 
of  systematic  work  in  the  eradication 
of  Bang's  disease  on  a  nation-wide 
scale  by  Federal  and  State  agencies. 
The  United  States  Bureau  of  Animal 
Industry,  under  date  of  June  19,  1939. 
Issued  a  map  of  the  United  States 
showing  the  percentage  of  all  cattle 
over  six  months  of  age,  except  steers 
and  spayed  heifers,  under  supervision 
in  the  Bang's  disease  project  on  May  1. 
Compared  with  a  similar  map  as  of 
May  1.  1938,  the  1939  map  shows  that 
the  greatest  progress  the  past  jear  was 
made  in  the  following  States:  Ala- 
bama, Arkansas,  Delaware.  Georgia, 
New  Hampshire,  North  Carolina,  Okla- 
homa, Oregon,  Pennsylvania.  South 
Carolina.  Virginia,  Washington,  and 
West  Virginia. 

Virginia  has  the  largest  percentage 
(92.1)  of  cattle  under  supervision. 
Oregon  is  second  with  89.8  per  cent 
and  Washington  third  with  82.2  per 
cent.  In  numbers.  Wisconsin  leads 
with  1,054,287  head  under  supervision. 
This  is  almost  10  per  cent  of  the  total 
for  the  entire  country. 

In  Pennsylvania  33,479  herds  com- 
prising 217.610  cattle  have  been  tested 
for  Bang's  disease  under  the  Area  Plan 
in  the  counties  of  Butler.  Cameron, 
Clarion,  Columbia,  Crawford.  Elk. 
Forest.  Indiana,  Jefferson,  Juniata, 
Sullivan,  Susquehanna,  Venango, 
Wyoming,  Huntingdon,  and  Clinton. 
Under  the  Individual  Plan,  10,346  herds 
comprising  185,301  cattle  have  been 
tested  for  Bang's  disease,  or  a  total  of 
43,825  herds  and  402.911  cattle  under 
Federal-State  supervision.  In  67 
counties.  1.470  townships,  of  the  Com- 
monwealth of  Pennsylvania,  we  have 
183,742  herds  comprising  approximately 
1,500,000  cattle. 


FARM  FACTS 

Receipts  from  the  sale  of  principal 
farm  products  were  1  percen*"  larger 
this  June  than  last  in  the  South 
Atlantic  States  and  7  percent  largei 
in  the  Western  States.  For  the  other 
four  regions,  the  Bureau  of  Agricultural 
Economics  reports  decreases  ranging 
from  3  percent  in  the  North  Atlantic 
to  10  percent  in  the  East  North  Central 
States.  Including  Government  pay- 
ments, receipts  were  smaller  In  all 
regions  except  the  South  Central  and 
Western. 

Receipts  from  marketings  for  the 
first  half  of  1039  were  larger  than  for 
the  same  months  last  year  in  the  West 
North  Central  and  Western  regions  by 
8  percent  and  3  percent  respectively. 
Receipts  from  marketings  were  smaller 
In  the  other  four  regions,  the  decreases 
ranging  from  5  percent  In  the  North 
Atlantic  to  21  percent  in  the  South 
Central  region.  Including  government 
payments,  receipts  were  10  percent 
larger  in  the  West  North  Central  group 
and  6  percent  larger  In  the  Western 
region.  For  the  East  North  Central 
and  South  Atlantic  States,  decreases 
of  3  percent  were  reported;  in  the 
North  Atlantic  group  receipts  were 
down  4  percent,  and  in  the  South 
Central  region  the  decrease  was  5  per- 
cent. 

In  the  North  Atlantic  States,  receipts 
from  the  sale  of  principal  farm  pro- 
ducts for  the  first  half  of  1939  were  5 
percent  smaller  than  In  the  same 
months  last  year.  Total  receipts,  In- 
cludingf  Government  payments,  were 
4  percent  smaller.  For  the  region  as 
a  whole  income  from  dairy  products; 
chickens  and  eggs,  hogs,  apples,  hay, 
tobacco,  wheat  and  corn  were  smaller. 
Increased  income  from  marketings  in 
Maine  and  Rhode  Island  resulted  from 
increased  income  from  potatoes  and 
strawberries.  Smaller  retiuns  from 
marketings  were  reported  this  year  in 
all  other  States  of  the  region,  with 
the  largest  reductions  in  Connecticut, 
New  York,  and  Pennsylvania. 


During  the  first  week  of  August,  one 
hundred  bags  of  potatoes  In  Pennsyl- 
vania, found  to  be  decomposed  and  im- 
fit  for  human  consumption,  were  de- 
stroyed by  agents  of  the  Bureau  of 
Poods  and  Chemistry  of  the  State  De- 
partment of  Agriculture. 


Pennsylvania  Official  Egg  Laying  Contest 
10  High  Pens  to  August  1,  1939* 


state 

Guy   A   Leader    PoiiriHylvaiiia 

Bryan    J.    Snell    IVnnsylvania 

Drydon    Poultry   Breeding   Farm    .  .  Califovnia     .  , 

W.    H.    Kaltreider    Penn.sylvania 

The    Vandcrmast    Farm    Maryland      .  . 

Thomas   H.    Mettler    New    Jersey 

J.   J.    Warren    Massachusetts 

.Silver    Brook   Farm    Ohio     

Burr's   l»oultry  Farm    Pennsylvania 

Oraybill's    Poultry    Farm     Pennsylvania 


Rank 

Points 
to  Date 

Eggs 
to  Date 

1 

8168.76 

3059 

2 

8054.46 

2824 

8 

2968.66 

2958 

4 

2942.95 

2921 

5 

2988.55 

2835 

6 

2859.60 

2742 

7 

S854.15 

2086 

8 

2806.80 

2600 

0 

2799.65 

2788 

10 

2796.90 

2689 

•  The   Pens  of  Thomas   H.   Mettler  and  J.  J.   Warren  are  Rhode  Island  Reds;   that  of  Dryden   Poultry 
Breeding  Farm  is  Barred   Plymouth  Rock.      All   others  are  Single  Comb  White  Leghoma. 

Production  Summary  to  August  1,  1936-1939 


Year 

1939,     all  thirteen     birdR 

1988.     all  thirteen     birds 

1987,     ten  highest     birds 

1986,    ten  highest    birds 


Per  Cent 
Production 

67.64 
49.60 

64.17 
65.52 


Average  Pointt     AveragaEggi  Average  Egg  WL 
Per  Bird  Per  Bird  Oz.  Per  Dot. 


181.12 
162.54 
196.97 
202.99 


17,'>.z4 
160.78 
195.08 
199.8'4 


24.7 
24.2 
24.1 
24.8 
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Sunscald 

Shade  Trees 

The  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry,  Penn- 
svlvania  Department  of  Agriculture. 
'  eives  many  Inquiries  every  mid- 
summer relative  to  the  drying  up  and 
of  foliage  of  shade  trees.  This 
"ocalled  sunscald  or  scorch  is  a  con- 
dition of  the  foliage  of  trees  in  which 

part  or  all  of  the  leaf  tissue  turns 
I  brown  and  dies. 

The  killing  of  tissue  may  affect  the 
Itips  of  the  leaves  only,  extend  around 
tlie  margin  or  in  rather  regular  fash- 
ion between  the  veins.  In  some  cases 
two  or  more  of  these  tj^pes  may  be 
I  present  together. 

W-hile  it  is  usual  for  sunscald  symp- 

itoms  to  be  quite  general  over  a  tree 

or  a  group  of  trees,  the  scorching  ef- 

Ifect  may  be  confined  to  one  branch  or 

1  section  of  a  tree.     One  tree  may  be 

affected  and  others  of  the  same  kind 

Inearby  may  escape.     The  leaf  injury 

lay  be  pronounced  on  one  kind  of  tree 

vhile  other  species  are  free  from  It. 

The  reason  for  these  irregularities 
lies  in  the  cause  of  sunscald.  It  re- 
Buls  from  the  effect  of  hot  sun  and 
jrviiig  wind  on  leaves  which  at  least 
^(mporarily  are  not  getting  their  proper 
Raier  supply.    When  the  leaf  gives  up 

lore  water  than  is  coming  up  from 
^he  ground,  wilt  symptoms  are  pro- 
Juced.  And  if  the  wilting  proceeds  too 
|ar  the  tissue  cannot  recover.  Those 
portions  of  the  leaf  at  the  tips,  on  the 
kdgcs.  and  between  the  veins  are 
lart'.^.est  from  the  sap  supply  and  thus 
puffer  most  from  sunscald. 

The  failure  of  the  water  supply  may 
be  due  merely  to  dry  soil;  to  inter- 
ference of  sap  flow  in  trunk  or  limbs 
|y  wounds  or  cankers;  or  to  injuries  t  j 
pie  root  system  which  lessen  the  power 
ff  absorption. 

When  leaves  on  a  tree  are  once 
Kalded  they  ^^\\  not  recover.  They 
ifill  either  be  cast  and  replaced  by  a 
lew  set  or  if  the  season  is  well  under 
pay  when  the  injury  occurs  and  the 
caid  is  not  severe,  the  scorch  will  re- 
gain for  the  rest  of  the  season.  Leaf 
torch  does  not  spread  like  a  fungus 
jiscase  nor  does  it  come  year  after  year 
*iless  it  results  from  a  persistent  set 
conditions. 

li  a  tree  shows  sunscald  for  several 

ears  in  succession  it  is  almost  certain 

^^t  there  is  something  wrong  with  the 

Jil  or  root  system  or  both.     One  can 

»ton  prevent  sunscald   in   such   cases 

building  up  the  vigor  of  the  tree. 

^nouid  be  fertilized,  the  soil  loosened 

M  aired,   and    provision    made    for 

equate   water    supply,    especially    in 

ocjs  of  drought.   For  most  city  trees 

P".  [''^"Jts  in  watering  can  be  ob- 

r  "Pa  by  tUcs  than  by  flooding  with  a 

M  a  few  4-6  inch  tiles  are  set 

rround,  the  tops  flush 


end  in  (h? 

IM!!!  «'^''''  ^^^y  ^"1  serve  the 
everjr  effectively  if  filled  with  water 
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Box,  Crossed- 
Comb  Hives 

Illegal 

An  effort  is  being  made  to  rid  the 
State  of  hives  which  cannot  be  in- 
spected for  tbee  diseases.  The  State 
bee  law  specifically  states  that  bees 
kept  in  hives  which  do  not  have  combs 
that  are  easily  removable  are  a  menace 
to  the  community  and  may  be  de- 
stroyed without  remuneration  to  the 
owner.  While  the  old  box  hives  have 
been  reduced  to  a  very  small  number, 
beekeepers  still  continue  to  hive 
swarms  in  boxes  or  other  containers 
without  movable  frames.  Bee  inspec- 
tors of  the  Pennsylvania  Department 
of  Agriculture  find  in  a  good  many 
apiaries  one  or  two  colonies  in  some 
makeshift  hive  which  cannot  be  in- 
spected. Approximately  five  hundred 
follow-up  inspections  had  to  be  made 
on  account  of  this  condition.  While 
an  effort  has  been  made  this  season 
to  clean  up  or  dispose  of  illegal  hives, 
a  number  of  beekeepers  have  been 
given  two  weeks  or  more  time  to  trans- 
fer or  destroy  these  colonies.  A  con- 
siderable amount  of  expense  can  be 
saved  if  the  beekeepers  will  transfer 
or  destroy  these  hives  and  then  sign 
and  return  their  notices  to  the  Director 
of  Plant  Industry,  Department  of 
Agriculture,  Harrisburg,  Pennsylvania. 
The  time  and  expense  thus  saved  could 
be  used  to  clean  up  diseased  areas,  and 
a  greater  amount  of  territory  could  be 
covered   each   year. 

Bees  in  modern  movable  frame  hives 
are  an  advantage  to  the  small  bee- 
keeper as  well  as  to  the  commercial 
beekeeper.  Colonies  of  bees  could  be 
manipulated  and  inspected  for  disease 
and  examined  and  requeened  for 
colony  improvement.  In  other  words, 
bees  can  be  handled  correctly  and 
profitably  only  in  modern  movable 
frame  hives.  Help  us  clean  up  the 
box   and  crossed-comb  hives. 


Farm   Facts 

The  Penns7lvania  Federal-State 
Crop  Reporting  Service  announces  that 
the  Pennsylvania  tobacco  crop,  though 
irregular,  is  a  fair  stand  and  well 
rooted.  Recent  rains  have  improved 
prospects  and  tobacco  can  still  make 
good  yields  if  August  weather  is  favor- 
able and  frosts  hold  off  xuitil  late  fall. 


Wheat  growers  are  now  getting 
"proof  of  the  pudding"  from  the  Fed- 
eral wheat  crop  insurance  program,  as 
insured  growers  who  had  bad  luck  with 
their  1939  harvests  are  collecting  in- 
surance payments  to  make  up  for  their 
losses. 

Up  to  July  25,  the  Federal  Crop  In- 
surance Corporation  reported  that  it 
had  settled  losses  incurred  by  6,274 
growers  for  1.710,900  bushels.  Most  of 
the  losses  settled  to  date  have  been  in 
the  winter  wheat  belt  where  the  har- 
vest is  nearly  completed  and  the  yield 
of  the  crop  is  below  average.  Claims 
for  insurance  payments  have  averaged 
270  bushels.  Losses  have  been  adjusted 
in  17  States. 


^'^sionally  in  dry  weather. 


Consumers  may  have  their  Federally 
inspected  dressed  poultry  fresh,  frozen. 


No.  34 


Penna.  Potatoes 
Start  Moving 
To  Market 

Potatoes  play  a  major  part  in  sup- 
plying the  daily  working-  energy  of 
Pennsylvania's  10,000,000  people.  Rich 
and  poor  alike  look  forward  to  the  local 
home  grown  crop  from  Permsylvania's 
rich  farm  lands. 

During  recent  weeks  small  quanti- 
ties of  the  local  crop  have  been  mov- 
ing to  market.  Volume  movement  is 
now  under  way  with  food  distributors 
anxious  to  handle  the  local  grown 
crop  when  well  graded,  properly 
packed,  and  made  available  in  steady 
liberal  supplies.  The  distributor  and 
the  home  purchaser  can  ibe  sure  of 
securing  good  quality  and  a  well 
graded  product  if  they  will  ask  for 
Pennsylvania  identified  packs. 

Much  of  Pennsylvania's  early  crop 
was  cut  short  by  dry  weather.  Al- 
though this  materially  affected  the 
size  of  the  crop,  it  has  not  injured  the 
quality  for  market  or  home  consump- 
tion. Distributors  and  housewives  are 
assured  of  good  sized  tubers  where 
proper  grading  and  packing  arc  done. 
The  first  shipment  of  Pennsylvania 
Trade-Marked  Consumer  Pecks,  com- 
prising 10,000  packs,  moved  to  market 
August  10th. 

The  late  crop,  which  comprises  ap- 
proximately 85%  of  the  State's  total 
production,  has  been  helped  by  recent 
rains  in  most  growing  sections.  Fair 
to  good  yields  are  anticipated  in  many 
of  the  more  important  producing  areas 
when  the  late  crop  is  ready  for  harvest 
in   late   September   and  October. 


Peach  Canning 

Season  Begins 

Pantry  shelves  depleted  of  home 
canned  peaches  may  be  restocked  this 
season  to  good  advantage,  as  accord- 
ing to  a  report  of  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  the  Pennsylvania  peach 
crop  is  of  fairly  plentiful  supply  and  of 
high  quality.  Pennsylvania  fruit  grow- 
ers report  to  the  Department  that  the 
main  crop  will  toe  harvested  from  the 
last  two  weeks  in  August  through  the 
first  two  weeks  in  September,  with  the 
heaviest  movement  before  Labor  Day. 

Pennsylvania  housewives  are  there- 
fore urged  by  the  Department  to  se- 
cure a  plentiful  supply  for  home  can- 
ning, slicing,  or  other  purposes  before 
the  season  gets  too  far  along  in  Sep- 
1  ember. 

Farm  Facts  Con't. 

or  in  any  one  of  a  number  of  canned 
rroducts,  says  the  Agricultural  Market- 
ing Service  of  the  United  States  De- 
partment of  Agriculture. 

When  Federal  inspection  was  started 
in  1928,  it  was  confined  to  dressed 
poultry  for  use  by  canners  of  poultry 
and  food  products.  During  the  past 
five  or  six  years,  however,  it  has  been 
expanded  to  include  an  increasing 
quantity  of  poultry  Intended  for  sale 
in  the  raw  state. 
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uimm ^^J^^  ^nis  laii.  ine  aeaannes 
S  **  ^^^  "P  cut-off  dates  for 
In  "i„^F.^^s.  after  which  no  applica- 
L  hlc  **^\ccepted,  even  though  the 
rp  nas  not  been  seeded  by  that  date. 

lo*^?^'"S  ^ates  have  been  set  to 
I  to  tK  ^^°^rs  to  file  applications 
Vsonfrfrtu^.  °^  *^^  normal  planting 
Cappr  -S^""  ^^^^•"  the  CorporaUon 
arp  .  '^:  "®  explained  that  grow- 
reqmred  to  complete  applica- 


tions before  the  crop  is  seeded  in  order 
that  all  growers  will  be  on  the  same 
basis  with  regard  to  the  prospects  of 
the  crop,  thus  avoiding  any  possibility 
for  selection  of  risks  on  the  condition 
of  the  growing  crop.  The  closing  date 
for  Pennsylvania  is  September  30. 

No  deadlines  have  been  set  for  ac- 
ceptance of  applications  on  1940  spring 
wheat. 


ooy  \xay    peiiuu. 

This  development  is  in  keeping  with 
the  general  desire  for  improvement 
and  the  demand  for  breeding  stock 
with  known  breeding  qualities.  Several 
hatcheries  have  started  their  improve- 
ment program  by  using  R.O.P.  males. 
The  fact  that  others  anticipate  a  simi- 
lar development  shows  that  there  ex- 
ists a  special  Interest  in  the  program 
at  the  present  time. 
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Harrisburg,  August  31,  1939 
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FARM 

'*^>,^ome-including  income  from 
r^  S^tT  marketed,  commodities 
r^ed'Sfder  GoTernment  loan  in  1939. 
r  !f  frwn  C?overnment  conservation 
Vt  DwUy  ^ymenta^wiU  probably 
Xtt  ibout  $7  WOOO.OOO  this  year.  This 
?moa?eT  w  th  $8,020,000,000  in  1938 
rnrfMW 000,000  in  1937,  when  farm 
rn^rfe'was  the  highest  in  the  last  10 
\v^n  The  low  point  in  farm  income 
ILc  in  1932  when  cash  income  from 
Ifarm  marketings  amounted  to  only  $4.- 
1606.000.000. 

Tne  value  of  farm  products  retamed 
Hor  consumption  In  farm  households  in 
1939  is  expected  to  total  about  $1,200.- 
0  000  This  compares  with  $1,270,- 
nuOOOO  in  1938  and  $1,437,000,000  in 
1937  Gross  farm  income  in  1939— in- 
cluding income  from  marketings,  com- 
nodities  placed  under  loan.  Govern- 
ment payments,  and  the  value  of  goods 
consumed  on  the  farm— is  estimated  by 
he"  Bureau  at  $9,100,000,000  compared 
vith  $9,290,000,000  in  1938  and  $10,425,- 
OO.OOO  in  1937. 


Production  of  timothy  seed  in  the 
Jnited  States  in  1939  is  expected  by 
Jie  Agricultural  Marketing  Service, 
Jnited  States  Department  of  Agricul- 
ure,  to  be  about  83  percent  of  the  1938 
TOP  and  about  73  percent  of  the  10- 
[ear  0928-37)  average.  Production  is 
stlmated  at  1.244,000  bushels  (55.980.- 
)  pounds)  of  thresher-run  seed,  com- 
pared with  1,494,500  bushels  (67.252,- 
pounds)  last  year  and  1,713,730 
lushels  (77.117,850  pounds),  the  10-year 
Jverage. 

Decreased   production    ijs    attributed 

Ihiefly  to  smaller  yields  per  acre  this 

|ear  than  last,  as  the  acreage  cut  for 

wd  i>  only  about  5  percent  smaller 

ban  in  1938.  Yields  this  year  are  ex- 

lected  to  average   about   2.9   bushels 

131    pounds),    compared     with     3.34 

^l^^eh  last  year  and  3.36  bushels,  the 

■year  average. 

Prices    offered    to    growers    about 

lueust  1  ranged  from  about  $3.15  per 

1)0  pounds,  basis  clean  seed,  in  Minne- 

bta  and  Missouri,  to  $4.20  in  Wisconsin 

nd  S.S.OO  in  Pennsylvania.    The  prices 

Veraged  about  $3.45,   compared   with 

bout  $2.fiO  last  year  and  $5.00,  the  5- 

ear  (1933-37)  average  for  correspond- 

\g  dates. 


iFor  each  dollar  loaned  by  the  Rural 
pclriflcation  Administration  to  bring 
pitral  station  service  to   farm   com- 
luniUes,  the  farmer  spends  approxi- 
mately another  dollar  for  wiring  and 
wnances  so  as  to  take  advantage  of 
le  energy  brought  to  his  home,  R.E.A. 
fcrds    show.     Available    electricity 
pates  a   demand    for    radios,    irons, 
Fhlng     machines,      water      pumps, 
icuuni    cleaners,     and     many     other 
Tms  that  bring  comfort  and  entertain - 
pt  to  the  farm  home  and  employ - 
F*  to  industry. 


adlrnes  for  acceptance  of  applica- 
r  -  and  premium  payments  from 
pwers  who  wish  to  insure  their  1940 
Pier  wheatcrop  were  announced  re- 
nuy  by  the  Federal  Crop  Insurance 
•rporation. 

f!  *:°S°^^ion  manager  emphasized 

lact  that  under  the  crop  insurance 
IfrTl^^  1940,  growers  must  have 
Lu  P^a-up  applications  on  file  with 
f'r  county  AAA  offices  before  the 
Eio,l^!f^^  this  fall.  The  deadlines 
pounced  set  up  cut-oflf  dates  for 
fc  wni^L^^^'  after  which  no  applica- 
Cd  hlc  ^^M^cepted,  even  though  the 
Zr^  not  been  seeded  by  that  date. 
I^^ne  closing  dates  have  been  set  to 

to  thi  ^^owers  to  file  applications 
isonfr!.??^  °^  ^^^  "^^'"al  planUng 
E^g^  L  H^  «^^^'"  *^^  CorporaUon 

arp  rl  •  "®  explained  that  grow- 
required  to  complete  appUca- 


CRAB  GRASS, 
A  LAWN  PEST 

Crab  grass,  one  of  the  worst  pests  in 
lawns,  makes  its  noticeable  appear- 
ance about  July  and  continues  until 
October.  It  is  an  annual  plant,  coming 
from  seeds  each  year.  Only  the  seeds 
live  over  winter.  In  the  spring  and 
summer  they  germinate.  The  grass 
passes  unnoticJid  until  about  July  when 
it  begins  to  send  out  its  slender,  finger- 
like spikes  and  to  spread  by  taking 
root  at  the  joints  of  the  stems  which 
creep  along  on  the  ground.  Because 
the  seeds  are  hard,  in  many  cases  they 
are  not  digested  by  the  animals  which 
eat  the  grass.  By  this  and  other 
agencies  the  seeds  are  distributed  and 
the  plant  often  appears  unexpectedly 
where  it  has  not  been  seen  before. 

Hand  methods  are  the  most  eflfective 
means  of  eradication  and  control.  If 
the  crab  grass  is  so  matted  together 
that  it  cannot  be  removed  by  hand,  it 
may  be  kept  under  control  by  the  use 
of  a  garden  rake  and  a  lawn  mower. 
Use  the  rake  to  pull  up  the  creeping 
stems  so  that  they  can  be  caught  by 
the  lavim  mower.  The  rake  and  lawn 
mower  should  be  used  in  different 
directions  and  several  times  so  as  to 
catch  all  the  creeping  stems.  The  clip- 
pings should  be  caught,  removed,  and 
burned  so  that  no  seeds  will  be  re- 
turned to  the  soil. 

In  spots  where  the  crab  grass  was 
so  dense  as  to  warrai^t  the  rake  and 
mower  methods,  no  doubt  the  good 
grasses  are  pretty  thoroughly  crowded 
out  These  areas  should  be  reseeded 
with  a  good  grade  of  lawn  grass  mix- 
ture. TTiis  reseeding  may  be  done 
several  times  during  the  summer  but 
especially  in  the  latter  part  of  August 
or  the  first  of  September. 

The  soil  should  be  kept  in  a  good 
fertile  condition  by  the  application  of 
fertilizers  annually  or  even  more  often. 

Crab  grass  begins  to  disappear  early 
in  the  fall.  It  cannot  endure  frost  and 
cold  weather.  By  winter,  spots  where 
it  had  possession  are  brown  and  bare. 
If  the  reseeding  h.^s  been  properly 
done,  the  good  grasses  will  continue  to 
grow  throughout  the  fall  and  will  start 
a  fairly  good  turf.  This  will  be  some- 
what injured  by  the  alternate  freez- 
ing and  thawing  during  the  winter. 
Early  in  the  spring,  the  latter  part  of 
March  or  early  in  April,  reseed  again 
any  damaged  areas.  In  reseeding,  the 
soil  should  be  loosened  a  little  so  that 
the  seeds  may  be  lightly  covered. 

A  good  lawn  grass  for  most  lawns 
of  Pennsylvania  may  be  made  by  mix- 
ing together  Kentucky  blue  grass.  6 
parts;  redtop,  2  parts;  fine-leaved 
fescue,  1  part;  white  dutch  clover,  1 
part. 

For  shaded  areas  add  several  parts 
rough-stalked  meadow  grass  (Poa 
trivialis)  and  increase  the  fine-leaved 
fescue.  Fine-leaved  fescue  is  especially 
good  for  dry  terraces. 

If  the  lawn  is  in  such  bad  shape  that 
the  above  method  will  not  bring  it 
back  to  proper  condition,  dig  it  up  in 
the  early  spring  and  make  it  anew. 


tions  before  the  crop  is  seeded  in  order 
that  all  growers  will  be  on  the  same 
basis  with  regard  to  the  prospects  of 
the  crop,  thus  avoiding  any  possibility 
for  selection  of  risks  on  the  condition 
of  the  growing  crop.  The  closing  date 
for  Pennsylvania  is  September  30. 

No  deadlines  have  been  set  for  ac- 
ceptance of  applications  on  1940  spring 
wheat. 


CATTLE 
TUBERCULOSIS 
UNDER  CONTROL 

Cattle  tuberculosis  is  one  of  the 
diseases  that  has  been  successfully  con- 
trolled, due  to  the  hearty  cooperation 
of  cattle  owners,  cattle  dealers.  Farm 
Bureau  Extension  Agents,  and  veter- 
inarians. 

The  successful  control  of  any  animal 
disease  requires  continuous  vigilant 
measures,  and  for  this  reason  the  cattle 
in  Pennsylvania  are  subject  to  period- 
ical tuberculin  tests  in  order  to  elimin- 
ate any  that  may  be  harboring  the 
tuberculosis  germ  and  prevent  infec- 
tion of  the  herd. 

At  the  present  time  all  the  cattle  in 
Chester,  Columbia,  Erie,  Indiana,  Mer- 
cer, and  Wyoming  Counties  are  receiv- 
ing the  triennial  tuberculin  test.  When 
these  counties  are  completed  another 
series  of  counties  will  be  given  atten- 
tion. The  Federal  Government  and  the 
Commonwealth  of  Permsylvania  have 
given  the  cattle  owners  every  assist- 
ance possible  to  rid  their  herds  of 
tuberculosis. 

The  results  of  the  testing  clearly 
show  herd  improvement  after  removal 
of  reacting  cattle;  milk  production  is 
increased  with  a  lesser  nimiber  of 
cattle  in  the  herds,  showing  that 
healthy  cattle  are  of  prime  importance 
in  the  economical  production  of  milk 
and  meat. 

Over  a  state-wide  test  in  1933,  28,000 
cattle  reacted  to  the  tuberculin  test, 
three  years  later  this  was  reduced  to 
5600,  and  during  the  past  year  this 
number  was  reduced  to  3843,  clearly 
demonstrating  that  by  systematic  test- 
ing the  number  of  reacting  cattle  can 
be  kept  at  a  minimum. 

As  an  industrial  state,  Pennsylvania, 
with  its  live-stock,  maintains  a  prom- 
inent position  in  agricultiore.  Out- 
standing individual  herds  of  cattle 
have  been  the  envy  of  breeders  all  over 
the  world. 


POULTRY 


PROGRAM 
ADVANCES 

The  Poultry  Division,  Bureau  of 
Markets,  Pennsylvania  Department  of 
Agriculture,  reports  that  new  interest 
is  being  shown  by  breeders  in  the 
Record  of  Performance  Program  which 
has  made  rapid  strides  since  its  incep- 
tion in  1927. 

The  1938-1939  R.O.P.  with  nineteen 
flocks  is  the  largest  that  has  ever  been 
recorded.  The  1937-1938  R.O.P.  achieved 
the  highest  records  and  highest  per- 
centage of  qualifying  birds.  The  rec- 
ords at  the  present  time  are  very 
promising.  However,  the  aim  is  not  to 
produce  higher  records  but  to  establish 
a  greater  percentage  of  desirable 
qualifying  birds. 

Several  new  breeders  have  requested 
supervision  of  record  services  begin- 
ning with  the  1939-1940  year.  Ordin- 
arily official  production  begins  from 
August  to  October  and  continues  for  a 
365  day  period. 

This  development  is  in  keeping  with 
the  general  desire  for  improvement 
and  the  demand  for  breeding  stock 
with  known  breeding  qualities.  Several 
hatcheries  have  started  their  improve- 
ment program  by  using  R.O.P.  males. 
The  fact  that  others  anticipate  a  simi- 
lar development  shows  that  there  ex- 
ists a  special  Interest  In  the  program 
at  the  present  time. 
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ULLORUM    .^>y 

DISrA^fe 
CONTROL 

The  necessity  of  controlling  PUllorum 

K?Je     formerly     termed     toacillary 

S  diarrhea,  is  evident  to  everyone 

'^ffwith  the  poultry  Industry. 

J^all  diseases  of  baby  chicks  pul- 

Hnm  disease  causes  the  greatest  losses. 

KdiUon    the   loss    through    chick 

aorSity  alone  is  not  the  only  one  oc- 

Soned  by  the  disease;   heavy  losses 

r^pur  through  the  adverse  effects  of 

Srum  disease  on  the  fertility  and 

Eability  of  eggs,  on  the  growth  and 

development  of  chicks  and  young  stock. 

bn  egg  production  and  on  the  viability 

hf  adult  birds. 

Prooer  control   measures   are   based 
In  the  knowledge  of  the  fact  that  the 
Sullorum  disease  infection  rui^  in   a 
Kite  cycle.     Starting  with  the  in- 
Kjted  ovary  of  the  adult  hen  a  certain 
ercent  of  fertile  eggs  carry  the  germ 
ihrough  the  incubation  period  and  pro- 
duce the  disease  in  the  baby  chicks. 
tot  all  of  the  infected  chicks  die;  some 
feach  maturity  and  retain  the  infec- 
tion in  their  ovaries,  thus  completing 
he  cycle.   Knowledge  of  this  furnishes 
be  most  valuable  means  of  controlling 
be  disease,  that  of  breaking  the  cycle, 
y  eliminating  the  infected  adults  or 
arriers  as  detected  by  the  agglutina- 
lon  test. 

The  Pennsylvania  Method  for  the 
evention,  Control  and  Eradication  of 
ilorum  Disease  is  a  method  based  on 
jJtary  principles  and  includes  re- 
eated  blood-testing  of  the  flock,  the 
llmination  of  reactors  and  the  correc- 
lon  of  unsanitary  conditions.  All 
hnnsylvania  ofBcial  pullorum  disease 
jontrol  work  is  conducted  with  the 
Iwner  and  his  local  veterinarian  in  co- 
peratlon  with  the  Pennsylvania 
^ureau  or  Animal  Industry.  Blood 
mples  are  collected  at  the  owner's 
pense  by  his  veterinarian  and  tested 
the  tube  agglutination  method  at 
be  Pennsylvania  Bureau  of  Animal 
tidustry  Laiboratory.  There  is  no 
liarge  made  for  the  laboratory  test, 
nd  the  necessary  vials  for  collecting 
bf  blood  are  furnished  by  the  labora- 
t)ry. 

The  Pennsylvania  Method  has  now 
een  in  execution  for  fourteen  years. 
ming  in  1925  when  39  flocks  with  a 
btal  of  15.177  birds  were  blood-tested. 
K  official  testing  program  has  been 
'*adily  growing  until  in  1938,  696,688 
3icken.s.  comprising  1,226  flocks,  were 
"acially  blood  tested.    Contrasting  this 
trea.se    in    testing    activity    is    the 
tadual  decline  in  the  percent  of  re- 
ctors or  positive  birds  revealed-from 
{e  high  point  10.37%   in  1927  to  the 
P  point  3.50%   in  1938.     Coincident 
|th  the  increasing  number  of  tested 
CM  and  the  decreasing  number  of 
wtora,  two  flocks  were  declared  Pul- 
rum  Disease  Free  in   1927   as   com- 
^red  with  193  in  1938. 


wato 

GRADING 
MEETINGS 

>  State  Department  of  Agriculture 
pner  with  the  Agricultural  Exten- 
IUp^'^  of  the  Pennsylvania  State 
r^f  are  assisUng  the  potato  in- 
Ttatn  !!  J^^sylvania  in  a  series  of 
tst  nf  fl  ^^  ineetings  being  held  in 
i  dktrt?5  ^Portant  potato  produc- 
F Jfitrlcts  of  the  state. 

rtj^j  °'  these  meetings  were  held 
np^cf  ^^^^T^  of  August  in  Lehigh. 
tS'  *^^  Columbia  Counties.  Five 
DtHn5L^^®^"^«^  for  the  month  of 
Kp^'.'^^"    ^«    held    in    Potter. 

^  CoinSeT°'^'  ^'*'*°"  ^"^  ^^' 
h(l'S\'JJ^^tings  are  generally  well  at- 
r  oy  growers,  packers,  farm  help 
\l  ^^^tional  school  boys.  Ex- 
Doinfl^  "^'  packing,  and  market- 
I  frnm  5l  ^''^"^  the  State  College 
«cmtl*^„^  ^^^^  Department  of 
**Sng8       ^^^    instructions    at 


SPRAY  RESIDUE 
ON  APPLES 

On  August  28.  1939,  the  Bureau  of 
Foods  and  Chemistry  of  the  State  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  opened  its 
branch  laboratory  for  the  fourth  con- 
secutive season  at  Arendtsville.  Adams 
County.  Pennsylvania.  This  laboratory, 
located  in  the  heart  of  the  apple  grow- 
ing region  of  the  Commonwealth,  has 
been  established  for  the  purpose  of  de- 
termining the  amount  of  spray  residue 
on  apples.  Certain  chemical  compounds 
are  sprayed  on  apples  at  various  stages 
during  the  growing  season  in  order  to 
reduce  to  a  minimum  the  ravages  of 
certain  insects. 

Shippers  of  Pennsylvania  apples 
into  other  states  are  required  to 
produce  a  certiflcate  to  the  effect 
that  the  apples  involved  fall  below 
a  tolerance  established  for  spray 
residue.  Representative  samples  are 
obtained  from  orchards  by  Department 
representatives  and  analyzed  by  De- 
partment chemists.  When  samples  are 
found  to  be  above  the  established 
tolerance,  growers  are  required  to  wash 
apples  in  solutions  designed  to  remove 
the  spray  residue  before  shipment  Is 
permitted  to  be  made. 

While  these  precautions  are  taken  to 
ascertain  that  apples  shipped  in  inter- 
state commerce  are  flt  for  human  con- 
sumption, the  Pennsylvania  consumer 
is  by  no  means  forgotten.  Agents  of 
the  Department  are  procuring  samples 
of  apples  throughout  the  State,  which 
are  being  analyzed  in  Department 
laboratories  to  determine  their  fltness 
for  human  consumption.  Every  effort 
under  the  law  will  be  made  to  guaran- 
tee to  Pennsylvanians  apples  which  are 
flt  for  their  consumption. 

Pennsylvanians  are  urged  to  increase 
their  apple  diet  this  season  not  only 
because  apples  provide  a  nourishing, 
healthful  food,  but  because  their  pur- 
chase will  be  a  boon  to  Pennsylvania 
growers. 


ANTHRAX 

The  name  Anthrax  was  derived  from 
the  Greek  word  which  means  "coal"  on 
account  of  the  black  color  of  the  blood 
of  animals  affected  with  this  disease. 

The  anthrax  organism  has  the  ability 
to  produce  spores  which  are  very  re- 
sistant and  remain  alive  in  the  soil 
for  two  to  three  years. 

Anthrax  is  not  only  one  of  the  most 
dangerous  communicable  diseases  of 
cattle  and  horses,  but  it  Is  also  trans- 
missible to  humans. 

Although  not  prevalent  in  Pennsyl- 
vania, it  Is  occasionally  found  as  an 
enzootic.  Durinsr  1937  one  case  of 
Anthrax  was  diagnosed  in  Bucks 
County.  In  1938  two  cases  occurred  In 
Lancaster  County  and  one  In  Warren 
County.  During  the  present  year  in- 
fection has  been  found  on  one  premise 
In  York  County. 

When  animals  die  suddenly  and  An- 
thrax is  suspected,  a  veterinarian 
should  be  consulted  inmicdiately. 
Great  care  should  be  exercised  in  con- 
ducting the  post  mortem  examination 
and  every  precaution  used  to  prevent 
contamination  of  the  premises  with 
the  blood  of  the  animal.  For  this 
reason  the  car  of  the  animal  should 
be  sent  to  the  laboratory  and  not  the 
viscera. 

If  Anthrax  is  diagnosed,  the  carca.s.-^ 
should  be  burned  or  buried  sufficiently 
deep  that  scavengers  may  not  have  ac- 
cess to  It;  the  premises  should  then  be 
thoroughly  cleaned  and  disinfected, 
and  all  susceptible  animals  Immedi- 
ately immunized. 
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FARM  FACTS 

Farmers'  cash  income  from  market- 
ings in  July  totaled  $534,000,000,  it  was 
estimated  recently  by  the  Bureau  of 
Agricultural  Economics.  United  States 
Department  of  Agriculture.  The  July 
income  was  7  percent  larger  than  the 
estimate  for  June  but  was  12  percent 
smaller  than  the  $609,000,000  reported 
for  July  last  year. 

Government  payments  to  farmers  in 
July  amounted  to  $36,000,000  compared 
with  $51,000,000  paid  in  Jime  and  $34.- 
000,000  in  July  1938.  Including  Gov- 
ernment payments,  farmers'  income 
this  July  totaled  $570,000,000  compared 
with  $552,000,000  in  June  and  $643,- 
000,000  in  July  1938. 

In  the  flrst  7  months  of  1939,  farm- 
ers' income  from  marketings  totaled 
$3,501,000,000  and  was  5  percent  smaller 
than  the  estimate  of  $3,693,000,000  in 
January-July  last  year.  Increased  In- 
come from  marketings  of  grains,  vege- 
tables, meat  animals,  chickens,  and 
eggs  was  more  than  offset  by  smaller 
receipts  from  cotton,  dairy  products, 
fruits,  and  tobacco.  Government  pay- 
ments were  much  larger  the  first  7 
months  of  1939  than  in  the  correspond- 
ing period  of  last  year,  and  total  farm 
cash  income,  Including  Government 
payments,  amounted  to  $3,951,000,000 
in  January-July  this  year  compared 
with  $3,9184,000,000  in  these  months  in 
1938. 


The  Agricultiu-al  Adjustment  Ad- 
ministration recently  announced  that 
the  rates  of  payment  which  wheat 
farmers  may  earn  in  1940  for  comply- 
ing with  the  AAA  program  will  total 
between  18  and  22  cents  a  bushel  on 
the  normal  3^eld  on  their  acreage  al- 
lotment. This  includes  the  conserva- 
tion and  the  price  adjustment  pay- 
ments. 


Avoid  buying  cheap  or  bargain  bulbs 
for  planting  this  fall  to  provide  early 
spring  blooms,  for  cheap  bulbs  fre- 
quently are  culls. 


More  than  30,000  steel  grain  bins 
with  a  capicity  of  50,000,000  bushels 
have  been  purchased  by  the  Federal 
government  to  enlarge  the  ever  normal 
granary. 

The  bins  will  provide  storage  for 
part  of  the  corn  which  cannot  be 
stored  on  farms  and  In  local  elevators 
under  the  corn-loan  extension  plan  of 
the  AAA.  They  are  part  of  the  ever 
normal  granary  for  com  which  was 
set  up  to  convert  the  com  surplus  into 
a  corn  reserve  to  provide  farmers  with 
com  to  feed  or  sell  in  years  of  short 
crops. 

The  bins,  of  1,000-2,000  bushel  ca- 
pacity, are  located  in  Com  Belt  coun- 
ties where  the  corn  will  be  available 
when  needed  in  the  futiu-e.  Only  com 
which  has  been  delivered  to  the  Com- 
modity Credit  Corporation  in  settle- 
ment of  a  loan  is  being  stored  in  the 
bins.  It  will  be  held  there  until  needed 
on  farms  for  livestock  feed  or  imtil 
higher  prices  justify  Its  movement  into 
regular  trade  channels. 

In  the  counties  the  bins  are  located 
near  local  shipping  stations.  County 
AAA  committees  are  In  charge  of  the 
erection,  filling,  maintenance,  and  in- 
spection of  the  bins. 


Bracing  heavily  loaded  apple  trees 
wlU  prevent  their  splitting  or  breaking 
under  the  heavy  load,  for,  once  a  tree 
Is  Injured,  Its  future  productiveness  is 
reduced.  Propping  the  limbs  Is  a  tem- 
porary  measure. 


For  farms  on  which  feed  supplies 
are  short  as  a  result  of  the  drought, 
dairv  extension  specialists  at  Penn 
Sta^c  suggest  rigid  culling  to  eliminate 
low  producers.  They  believe  it  is 
better  to  feed  a  few  cows  well  than  to 
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jpESTS  SCALE  TlCaCa: 

Amoung  insects  frequently  observed 

Ibv  entomologists  of  the  Department  of 

iCTiculture  during  the  current  season, 

the  juniper  scale  has  been  outstand- 

i  ,     This  pest  has  been  increasingly 

Jl!!ublesome    in    recent    years.      The 

jl'    zer  juniper  appears  especially  sus- 

tible.    Many  fine  specimens  of  this 

Lecies  have   been    entirely    killed    or 

luch  disfigured.     In  some  sections  it 

difficult  to  And  a  planting  of  Pfitzer 

^at  does  not  show   evidence   of   this 

This  insect    will    be    recognized    as 
all  whlti.*  specks,  resembling  flakes 

if  dandruff,  on   the   foliage   of   small 
igs  accompanied  by  drying  up  and 

lying  of  the  parts  affected.  The  latter 
iually  takes  on  a  darkened  appear- 
ice  as  if  coated. with  dust  and  soot. 
The  most  satisfactory  control  is  like- 
to  be  spraying  when  the  scale  ap- 
ars-usually  early  June— using  one 
ice  of  soap  and  one  or  two  tea- 
loonsful  of  forty  per  cent  nicotine 
phate  to  one  gallon  of  water. 
iraying  should  be  very  thorough  both 
■om  above  and  from  below.  It  is  a 
ise  precaution  to  apply  tihe  spray 
iward  evening  and  then  wash  the 
ants  down  thoroughly  with  the  hose 
,rly  next  morning.  This  will  prevent 
ijury  which  sometimes  occurs  on  the 
lung  and  tender  growth. 

I  WASPS— Frequent  calls  were  received 

|om  property  owners  during   August 

regard  to  wasps  which  were  found 

ring  about  lawns  and  buildings.    The 

ost  common  species  encountered  was 

J  bine  wasp   (Scolia  dubia)    which   is 

practerized  by  red  and  yellow  mark- 

gs  on  the  abdomen.      This   species 

^s  found  quite  plentiful  much  to  the 

noyance   of    persons    living    in    the 

^ighborhood.     A  point  of  interest  is 

at  this  species  is  an  important  para- 

of  white  grubs  which  attack  grass 

Dts  in  lawns,  etc.,  and  for  this  rea- 

becomes  a  beneficial  rather  than 

|harmful  insect. 

BPOTTED  -  FEVER       TICK  —  Ento- 

|»logists  were  consulted  and  received 

number  of  species  of  dog  ticks  which 

kno^^Ti  to  be  associated  with  this 

fad  disease.     Specimens  have  been 

varded  to  the  Veterinary  Labora- 

University  of   Pennsylvania,   for 

^tification.    It  will  be  interesting  to 

fe  their  findings  as  to  whether  or 

tliese    specimens     were     actually 

Tying  the   organism    which    causes 

rted  fever. 

KOREAN     CORN      BORER— Ob- 

vaiions  were  made   late  in  August 

^ucks  and  several  adjoining  counties 

^he  result  that  rather  heavy  in- 

'ons  of  the  corn  borer  were  en- 

'^ed.     The   highest    infestations 

^«iowed  62  stalks  out  of  100  to 

[l^^'ested,  with  five  borers  the  maxi- 

number  in  any  one  stalk.    It  ap- 

P  now  that  infestation  in  Eastern 

P'ies  is  likely  ^q  ^each   the   point 

fbepnl^*"  tiamage  will  occur  than 
U  im  S'P^^enced  anywhere  in  the 
heS^.<?,  .^  present  time.  Farmers 
iZ  ir  ''  ^"^  "^^^  to  take  pre- 
I  to  it  L  ^"^"^g  corn  low  and  see- 
lelv  nil«  .  ^"  ^°^n  refuse  is  com- 
Vay     ?/^,^^"^er  before   the   first 

need  i  f  ?     ^^  ^°^^'  we   believe 

'  field  »!  ^''*^^^^  0^  growing  corn, 

borer  ^^  sweet,  in  spite  of  the 


AUGUST  FARM  PRICES 
DECREASE  TWO  POINTS 

The  index  of  prices  paid  Pennsyl- 
vania farmers  for  principal  agricultural 
products  decreased  two  points  during 
the  month  ended  August  15. 

Prices  received  by  farmers  in  the 
United  States  in  mid-August  were 
mostly  lower  than  a  month  earlier  and 
the  general  index  declined  1  point  to 
88  percent  of  pre-war.  The  combined 
index  was  4  points  under  tIhe  level  of 
a  year  earlier.  A  2  point  loss  was  re- 
corded for  grains  during  the  month 
ended  August  15.  Cotton  and  cotton- 
seed prices  were  down  2  points;  meat 
animals  dropped  €.  FYuit  prices  were 
10  points  lower.  These  declines  slightly 
more  than  offset  increases  of  4  points 
in  the  dairy  group  and  1  point  in  the 
poultry  product  group.  Truck  crop 
prices  showed  no  change. 

The  following  table  gives  the  August 
15  prices  of  important  farm  products 
with  July  15,  1939,  and  pre-war  com- 
parisons: 

Aug.  Av.  July  15,  Aug.  15 
Commodity  1910-1914     1939        1939 

Wh<  at     per     hii $.93  $.<i6  !f.G4 

Corn     per    bu .79  .60  .58 

Oats   per   bu .49  .38  .86 

Barley    per    bu .68  .46  .47 

Rye    per    bu .76  ..56  .54 

Buckwheat    per    bu.     .  .  .72  .57  .55 

Potatoes   per    bu .87  1.00  .90 

Hay    per    ton     15.42  9.80  9.7(i 

Apples    per    bu .64  1.00  .70 

HdfTs    DCf    100    Ihs.     .  .  8.12  7.10  6.70 

Beef  cattle  per  100  lbs.  6.46  7.70  7.40 

Veal   calv.  s   (ler  100  lbs.  8.2H  9.30  9.40 

Sheep    per     100    lbs...  5.16  3.80  8.40 

Lambs    per    100    lbs...  6.70  8.60  7.70 

Milk    cows    per    head.  .  53.10  72.00  74.00 

Horses    per    head     ....  175.40  130.00  130.00 

Mules    per    head 134.00  135.00 

Chickens    per    lb.      ...  .140        .180        .171 

Turkeys    per    Ih .  .  .25  .24 

Milk,    wholesale. 

per    100    lbs 1.55  1.65  1.70 

Afilk.  ret.'iil,  per  qt.    .  .  .059  .109  .110 

Buffer    per    lb .28  .26  .26 

Ruttorfat     per    lb.     .  .  .  .  ,  .24  .2  4 

Eirers    per    doz .228  .221  .233 

Wool     per    lb .214  .26  .27 

INDEX    OF    ALL    FARM    PRODUCTS 

Pre-war  July  15,  Auq.  15, 
Commodity  base        1939        1939 

ppnnMvIvania     100  112  110 

Grains     100  74  71 

Fruits      100  124  87 

Meat     animals     100  ii«;  112 

nairy    products     100  128  124 

Chickens   and    epps    ....  lOO  98  100 

Cnclassified     100  114  105 

United    States    100  89  88 

Orains     100  66  6-4 

FYuit.^      100  80  70 

\feaf     animals     100  107  101 

Dairy    products     100  96  100 

Chickens   and    epjfs    ....  100  89  90 

Cnclassified     100  89  100 

Prices    farmers    pa.v    ....  100  120  119 


TWO  ARE  HELD  IN 
CATTLE  TAG  FRAUD 

At  a  hearing  recently  (held  in  Adams 
County  a  cattle  dealer  was  fined  $100 
and  costs  on  the  charge  of  unlawfully 
changing,  transferring,  and  altering  a 
pass  tag  on  a  pure  bred  cow. 

On  the  same  day  a  herd  owner  in 
Adams  County  and  the  dealer  were 
given  a  hearing  on  the  charge  of  con- 
spiracy to  change  and  alter  ear  tags 
unlawfully.  Both  defendants  were  held 
to  await  the  action  of  tne  Grand  Jury. 
This  violation  carries  a  maximum  pen- 
alty of  two  years  in  Jail  and  $500  fine. 

The  action  in  both  cases  was  the  re- 
sult of  investigations  conducted  by  the 
State  Police  and  the  Special  Investi- 
gator of  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture. 


FRUIT  AND  VEGETABLE 
GRADING  ADVANCES 

The  fruit  and  vegetable  division  of 
the  Pennsylvania  Bureau  of  Markets 
has  announced  further  increases  in 
grading,  inspection,  and  certification 
of  fruit  and  vegetable  crops  grown  in 
the  Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania. 
The  major  portion  of  all  shipment  of 
peaches,  apples,  and  grapes  will  be 
graded  according  to  tihe  oflQcial  state 
and  federal  grades.  Likewise  a  larger 
portion  of  the  '1939  potato  crop  grown 
in  the  Commonwealth  will  be  graded 
according  to  the  United.  States  grades 
requirements  than  ever  before. 

The  canning  industry  of  the  state 
has  also  accepted  the  principles  of  at- 
taining higher  quality  through  grading. 
A  large  proportion  of  all  crops  pur- 
dhased  for  canning  in  the  state  this 
year  is  being  received  from  growers  on 
the  basis  of  quality  standards  of  grade. 


POULTRY  AND  EGG 
SUPPLIES  LARGER 

Larger  supplies  of  poultry  and  eggs 
than  last  year  continue  to  feature  the 
poultry  and  egg  situation  in  the  United 
States,  the  Pennsylvania  Federal-State 
Crop  Reporting  Service  announces. 
The  effect  on  winter  egg  production  of 
larger  hatchings  this  year  than  last 
and  larger  numbers  of  hens  now  on 
faffms  may  be  partly  offset  by  in- 
creased marketings  of  hens  and  pul- 
lets between  now  and  the  end  of  tIhe 
year,  as  a  result  of  the  less  favorable 
relationship  between  feed  and  egg 
prices.  Laying  flocks  on  January  1, 
1940,  therefore,  may  be  only  a  few  per- 
cent larger  than  last  January  in  the 
country  as  a  whole. 

As  measured  at  the  26  major  storing 
cities,  a  slight  net  out-of-storage  move- 
ment of  frozen  poultry  has  continued 
during  August.  Last  year  a  slight  net 
into-storage  movement  occurred  in 
this  month.  By  early  October  tftie  net 
into-storage  season  will  probably  be 
well  under  way.  The  quantity  of 
poultry  in  storage  in  the  United  States 
on  August  26  was  44,576,000  pounds  or 
14  percent  above  last  year  and  30  per- 
cent above  the  10-year  average.  It  was 
only  3  percent  below  the  record  high 
stocks  on  that  date  in  1937. 

FARM  ACCIDENTS  GIVE 
HIGH  DEATH  RATE 

Farming  may  not  seem  a  hazardous 
occupation,  but  accident  studies  of 
farms  and  other  occupational  groups, 
according  to  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture, reveal  a  higher  ratio  of  acci- 
dental deaths  on  the  farm  than  else- 
where. In  a  recent  year,  fatal  acci- 
dents in  agriculture  are  said  to  have 
numbered  4,500  compared  with  2,300 
In  manufacturing  and  2,800  in  con- 
struction activities. 

One  reason  given  to  explain  why  they 
are  more  seriou.s  is  that  the  victim  Is 
likely  to  be  working  alone.  A  factory 
worker  caught  in  a  lathe  usually  has 
a  fellow  workman  nearby  who  can  cut 
off  the  power.  But  a  farmer  caught 
in  a  power  take-off  of  a  tractor,  at- 
tacked by  a  bull,  or  kicked  by  a  horse, 
is  likely  to  be  alone. 

Among  other  causes  found  conduc- 
ive to  farm  accidents  are  the  need 
for  haste  in  the  rush  seasons,  which 
often  means  working  after  dark  or 
with  makeshift  repairs,  and  accaslonal 
attempts  to  use  "home-made"  electric 
wiring. 

A  recent  study  made  in  Kansas  of 
fatal  farm  accidents  showed  that  on 
the  average  29  p)ercent  of  tftie  deaths 
were  caused  by  machinery,  20  percent 
by  animals,  12  percent  by  excessive 
heat,  8  percent  by  vehicles,  9  percent 
by  falls,  5  percent  by  lightning,  and 
17  percent  from  other  causes. 
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l>PLE  CROP 'HSIJ^*.   o     ..'* 

.,900,000  BUSHELS-— • 

Pennsylvania  apple  growers,  accord- 
to  the  State  Department  of  Agri- 
l.iJture   have  started  to  harvest  a  5.- 
L  000  bushel  crop,  the  largest  in  many 
ars      The   harvesting   of   the    crop, 
"^rowers     point     out.     will     continue 
aroughout  the  fall  and  give  employ- 
ment  to   thousands    of    orchard    and 
packing    house    workers.      The     1939 
Pennsylvania  crop  is  the  fifth  largest 
the  united   States.      Other    states 
^ving   large    crops    are    Washington, 
lichigan.  New  York,  and  Virginia,  in 
tie  order  named. 

Reports  received  by  the  Department  ^ 

L  Agriculture  and  confirmed  by   de-  ' 

Lartment    agents    indicate    that    the 

Ipples  in  this  crop  will  be  of  excellent 

[olor  and  high  in  flavor.      The  crop. 

lowever,  will  not  be  of  unusually  large 

[pples  this  year  because  of  the  scant 

ainfall    during    the    growing    season. 

Tincipal  varieties  of  apples  now  being 

larvested  are  the   Mcintosh.   Smoke - 

[ouse,  Grimes  Golden,  Jonathan,  and 

fcambos.    These,  it  is  said,  are  excel- 

bt  for   sauce,    puddings,    and    pies. 

larieties  not  so  abundant  this  year  and 

later  harvesting   include   Delicious, 

ktaymen,   Rome    Beauties,    and    York 

npprial. 

Licensed  inspectors,   at   the   request 
the  growers  and  shippers,  have  been 
rnished  by  the  Department  of  Agri- 
ulture   to   inspect    and    pass    on    the 
Jit  being  placed  on  the  market.    Con- 
fers are  being  advised  by  the  De- 
artment  that  all  fruit  marked  U.  S. 
ancy  or  U.  S.  No.   1   constitute   the 
Et  Pennsylvania    grades    obtainable. 
[isbranding  of  any  apples  reported  to 
be  Department    will    toe    thoroughly 
decked. 


(EW  STANDARDS  AND 
tULES  FOR  DOG  FEED 

Proposed  minimum  standards  for  dog 
ods  designed  to  raise  the  quality  of 
nmercial  foods  for  dogs  are  now 
ling  worked  out  by  the  State  Depart- 
pnt  of  Agriculture.  On  September  1, 
p,  an  Amendment  of  the  1939  Legis- 
pre  to  the  Feeding   Stuffs  Law  of 

Commonwealth  became  effective. 
ils  amendment  empowers  the  Secre- 

of  Agriculture  to  make  rules  and 
Nations  for  the  proper  enforcement 
jthe  Feeding  stuffs  Law,  including 
|es  and  regulations  setting  up  defini- 
iis  and  standards  for  concentrated 
Ning  Stuffs,  which  will  become  ef- 
|tive  ninety  days  after  being  promul- 
«d  by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture. 
on  completion  of  their  studies,  the 
Jposed  standards  will  be  submitted 

discussion  in  an  open  hearing  to 
Pch  manufacturers  of  dog  foods  and 

fanciers  will  be  invited  to  attend. 


ANBERRY  CROP 
EADS  THE  RECORD 

^  Crop  Reporting  Board  of  the 
pltural  Marketing  Service,  United 
r  ^^Partment  of  Agriculture,  esti- 
P  the  1939  cranberry  crop  at  629,- 
I  arrels.  This  indicated  production 
ll^nT^^  larger  than  the  1938  crop 
V']^  barrels,  but  is  only  5  percent 
r  the  10-year  (1928-37)  average  of 
^^  barrels. 


LIVESTOCK  DEALERS 
WARNED  OF  LICENSES 

Livestock  dealers  who  have  failed  to 
procure  a  dealer's  license,  as  required 
by  the  Dealer's  and  Broker's  Act  No. 
225,  are  operating  in  violation  of  this 
Act.  The  Department  of  Agriculture 
urges  all  livestock  dealers  whose  activi- 
ties place  them  under  the  requirements 
of  this  Act  to  procure  a  Livestock 
Dealer's  License  inunediately. 

Agents  of  the  Department  are  dheck- 
ing  the  records  of  livestock  community 
sales,  public  stockyards,  and  elsewhere 
for  violations  of  this  Act.  The  De- 
partment feels  that  it  has  been  lenient 
in  handling  this  matter  up  to  the 
present,  but  in  the  near  future,  after 
sufficient  sale  records  have  been 
checked,  drastic  action  will  be  taken. 

A  fine  of  from  $25.00  to  $100.00  and 
costs  may  be  imposed  upon  violators  of 
this  Act  upon  conviction. 


SEEDS  SUPPLIED  FOR 
DROUGHT  HURT  LAND 

Seed  for  reseeding  more  than  200,000 
acres  of  drought-damaged  hay  and 
pasture  land  has  been  furnished  to 
nearly  29,000  farmers  in  the  North- 
eastern drought  area,  it  was  announced 
recently  by  the  Agricultural  Adjust- 
ment Administration. 

More  than  half  of  these  farmers  are 
in  New  York,  and  most  of  the  otihers 
are  in  Pennsylvania.  Seed  has  been 
furnished  also  in  'drought  areas  of  New 
Jersey,  Connecticut,  New  Hampshire, 
and  Vermont.  It  has  been  supplied 
only  for  reseedings  in  cases  where 
seedings  made  last  spring  were  de- 
stroyed. 


POULTRY  [INDUSTRY  IS 
URGED  TO  ADOPT 
EDUCATIONAL  ROLE 

The  poultry  industry  has  been  giv- 
ing considerable  thought  during  the 
last  two  years  to  the  development  of 
a  program  tihat  will  assist  in  promot- 
ing the  use  of  their  products.  The 
success  of  the  World's  Poultry  Cong- 
ress was  evidence  that  all  branches  of 
the  industry  could  get  together  and 
develop  a  consciousness  that  the  Penn- 
sylvania poultry  industry  was  as  im- 
portant as  the  same  industry  in  other 
states  and  one  of  the  top  farm  pro- 
jects in  the  Conmion wealth. 

From  the  64  million  dollar  industry, 
eggs  are  produced  with  the  greatest 
value  of  any  other  state  in  the  entire 
United  States  in  spite  of  the  fact  that 
the  egg  count  in  dozens  is  much  xmder 
several  of  the  other  states.  Nearness 
to  market  and  the  reputation  for  pro- 
ducing a  quality  product  readily  supply 
the  answers  to  this  fact. 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  has 
taken  an  active  part  in  the  develop- 
ment of  the  egg  quality  program  and 
it  is  also  their  desire  to  assist  with  a 
well  developed  promotional  program. 
Any  program  must  have  as  funda- 
mentals the  protection  of  the  producer 
in  producing  and  marketing  his  product 
and  the  protection  of  the  ultimate 
consumer  wOio  becomes  interested  in 
a  wider  use  of  both  eggs  and  poultry. 

It  is  especially  fitting  that  all  bran- 
ches of  the  industry  cooperate  at  this 
time.  Feed  prices  have  recently  ad- 
vanced, while  eggs  and  poultry  meats 
are  quoted  under  last  year's  levels. 
The  spread  between  the  cost  of  pro- 
duction and  the  sale  price  is  less  fav- 
orable to  the  producer,  and  it  is  be- 
cause of  this  situation  that  the  indus- 
try should  strive  to  develop  an  educa- 
tional program. 


Pennsylvania  Official  Egg  Laying  Contest 
10  High  Pens  to  September  1,  1939* 


State 

Ouy    A.    Leader    Pennsylvania 

Bryan    J.    Snell     Pennsylvania 

W.   H.   Kaltreider    Pennsylvania 

Dryden    Poultry    Breeding   Farm    ..California     .. 

The    Vandermast    Farm     Maryland     .  . 

Thomas    Mettler     New    Jersey 

Graybill's    Pooiltry    Farm     ■  Pennsylvania 

Silver    Brook    Farm    3hio     

Burr's    Poultry    Farm     Pennsylvania 

E.    B.    Parmenter    Massachusetts 


Rank 
1 
2 
8 
4 
5 
6 
7 
8 
9 
10 


Points 
to  Date 

3399.40 

831G.95 

3209.75 

8206.55 

3198.70 

8146.95 

3050.35 

8044.70 

3018.00 

3013.45 


Eggi 
to  Date 

3286 

8065 

8188 

8196 

8084 

8018 

2874 

2912 

2952 

2829 


♦The  pens  of  Th.nnas  Mettler  and  E.  B.  Parmenter  are  Rhode  Island  Reds;  that  of  Dryden  Pou  try 
Breeding  Farm  is  Barred   Plymouth  Rock.      All  others  are  Single  Comb  White  Leghorns.     The  poultry 
plant  in  which  the  contest  is  held  is  oppobite  the  Farm   Show  Building  in  Harrisburg. 
began  on  October   1,   1938,  and  will  last  until   September   22,   1939. 


The  contest 


Production  Summary  to  September  1,  1936-1939 


Year 
1939,    all    thirteen    birds 
1938,    all    thirteen    birds 
1987,  ten  highest  birds    . 
1986,  ten  highest  birds   . 


li't 


Per  Cent 

Average  Points 

Average  Eggs 

Av 

era 

ge  Egg  Wt. 

Production 

Per  Bird 

Per  Bird 

Oz 

.  Per  Doz. 

56.81 

195.05 

188.65 

24.7 

48.26 

164.01 

161.67 

24.3 

62.89 

212.18 

210.71 

24.1 

63.78 

220.78 

214.32 

24.6 
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\      Harrisburg,  September  28,  1939 


'I 
rHREE  ArHsTOD  V^' 
(JEW  CATTLE  FRAUD 
P^G  INVESTIGATION 

A.  a  result  of  a  racket  to  defraud 

.     cUe    and    federal    governments 

5^  nth  false  claims  for  indemnity  on 

Sed   catue    three    alleged    cattle 

K    were  held  in  $1500  bail  in  Brnd- 

G  rountv  last  week  pending  the  ac- 

L  of  the  Dauphin   County   Grand 

\Z  which  will  meet  in  Harrisburg. 

Esylvania.  this  week.    The  arrests 

W  made  as  the  result  of  an  investi- 

ation  conducted  by  Dr.  C.  W.  Rippon. 

hipf  field  veterinarian  of  the  Penn- 

ivvania  Department    of    Agriculture; 

LlDh  Rlnalducci.  special  investigator 

1  the  Pennsylvania    Department    of 

ustlce-  Sergeant  Charles  Santee  and 

'rooper  Donald  Cutting,  of  the  State 

dotor  Patrol.  The  defendants  are  va- 

lously  charged  with  cattle  law  frauds 

bowing  out  of  switching  tags  to  make 

t  appear  that  the  cattle  in  question 

ame  from  healthy  herds,  the  scheme 

fing    to    fraudulently    collect    large 

bath  indemnities. 

Four  charges  placed  against  the  de- 
fendants are:  1.  Conspiracy  to  cheat 
nd  defraud  the  Commonwealth  of 
pnnsylvania;  2.  Conspiracy  to  obtain 
foney  under  false  pretenses;  3.  Con- 
wracy  to  violate  an  act  relating  to 
bmestic  animals  and  providing  for 
leir  appraisement  when  they  are 
bout  to  be  slaughtered  to  prevent  the 
bread  of  Bangs  disease;  4.  Attempt- 
[g  to  obtain  money  under  false  pre- 
sses and  statements. 


lEW  DIGGER  TO  AID 
IREST  FIRE  FIGHTERS 

The  United  States  Forest  Service  has 
ide  important  advances  in  scientific 
fighting  this  year.  They  center 
linly  about  such  modern  devices  as 

planes  and  high-powered  chemicals. 
^t  the  average  man  on  the  fire  line 

likely  to  name  as  the  most  out- 
iinding  recent  development  a  contriv- 
^ce  called,  after  its  inventor,  a  Bos- 

rth  trencher. 

^n  fighting  forest  fires  the  machine 
jsed  to  dig  a  flat  trench  or  ditch  in 
Vance  of  a  fire  or  to  turn  the  fiank 
the  flames.  This  trench  will  be  at 
St  a  foot  wide  and  deep  enough  to 
nove  all  leaf  mold  or  other  inflam- 
fble  material.    Along   this  line  the 

fighters  form  to  put  out  small  fires 
ft  may  jump  the  trench,  or  to  start 

ickfire. 

The  new  trencher,   devised   by   Jim 

P^orth,  assistant  supervisor  on  the 

liksu  National  Forest  in  Idaho,  will 

'  'y  or  more  feet  of  trench  a  min- 

.  depending  upon  the  terrain  and 

strength  and  skill  of  the  operators, 

may  do  the  work  of  as  many  as 

te  hundred  men. 


^S.  CITRUS  CROPS 
»PLE  IN  20  YEARS 

^  the  last  year  the  United  States 
^e  grew  as  many  oranges  as  all  the 
Pd  did  20  years  ago— about  75.000,- 
poxes.   In  the  20  years  orange  pro- 
W^  has  just  about  tripled  in  the 
p  States  and,  although  most  other 
P^cmg  areas  have  increased  their 
f  •  the  proportion    grown    in    the 
fa  States  and,  although  most  other 
P»ra  to  about  two-fifths  of   the 
Com?^'  ^^^  ^^eau  of  Agricultural 
V:^  reports,     m  Spain,  orange 
^"on  has  declined  in  recent  years. 


No.  39 


WHY  BURN  OR  SAVE 
REFUSE  OF  GARDENS 

Every  fall  after  frost  and  maturity 
have  brought  a/bout  the  death  of  the 
top  portion  of  plants  in  the  flower  or 
vegetable  garden,  the  problem  of  dis- 
posing of  these  vegetable  remains 
comes  up.  The  conservationist  likes  to 
see  all  waste  vegetable  matter  incor- 
porated again  in  the  soil  for  its  plant 
food  value  and  because  it  furnishes  a 
isupply  of  tile  necessary  humus.  But 
the  plant  disease  specialist  likes  to  see 
certain  garden  waste  disposed  of  by 
burning  so  as  to  destroy  fungi  which 
cause  plant  diseases  and  which  live 
over  winter  in  dead  parts  of  plants. 

Among  plants  which  should  be  burnt 
are  potato  and  tomato  stalks,  cucum- 
ber vines,  beet  leaves,  beans,  asparagus 
tops,  celery  refuse.  And  from  the 
flower  garden,  the  above-ground  parts 
of  hollyhock,  all  fallen  rose  leaves,  the 
entire  aster  plant  including  the  roots, 
and  the  old  tops  of  phlox.  Among  dis- 
eases which  this  burning  will  help  to 
control  are  potato  early  blight  and  wilt, 
tomato  leaf  spot,  cucumber  wilt,  beet 
leaf  spot,  bean  anthracnose,  asparagus 
rust,  early  and  late  bligiht  of  celery, 
hollyhock  rust,  rose  leaf  spot,  and 
phlox  mildew. 

Plants  which  may  be  dug  into  the 
garden  soil  with  comparative  safety 
for  plant  food  value  include  immature 
weeds,  refuse  of  salsify,  spinach,  pars- 
nip, onion,  horseradish,  lettuce,  turnip, 
cauliflower,  cabbage,  and  carrot.  If 
additional  vegetable  material  is  desired 
and  a  good  supply  of  barnyard  manure 
Is  not  available,  the  dead  leaves  of 
shade  or  other  trees  make  a  valuable 
substitute.  While  these  leaves  often 
carry  diseases,  none  are  likely  to  affect 
garden  plants  and  they  may  be  used 
safely  as  a  source  of  humus. 


OUTLAW  LABELS  FOR 
COSMETICS  BANNED 

Many  manufacturers  of  cosmetics 
are  still  including  in  the  labels  their 
claims  of  products,  claims  that  have 
been  outlawed  by  the  new  Food.  Drug, 
and  Cosmetic  Act  a  survey  shows.  The 
Federal  Food  and  Drug  Administration 
has  warned  these  manufacturers  that 
they  must  rectify  their  labels  to  bring 
them  within  the  law. 

The  Administration's  warning  does 
not  attempt  to  include  all  the  phrases 
that  have  come  under  the  ban,  but  it 
has  issued  a  list  of  more  than  a  score 
of  phrases  that  are  unwarranted  and 
that  will  be  regarded  as  false  and  mis- 
leading if  used  in  labels.  Some  of 
these  are: 

Contour  cream,  crow's-foot  cream, 
deep-pore  cleanser,  depilatories  for 
permanent  removal  of  hair,  eyelash 
grower,  eye-wrinkle  cream,  hair-color 
restorer,  hair  grower,  hair  restorer,  nail 
grower,  non-allergic  product,  rejuve- 
nating cream,  scalp  food,  circulating 
cream,  muscle  oil,  nourishing  cream, 
pore  paste,  skin  conditioner,  skin  firm, 
skin  food,  skin  tonic,  stimulating 
cream,  tissue  cream,  wrinkle  eradicator. 
and  claims  for  cosmetic  based  on  vita- 
min content. 


In  grapefruit  production  the  20-year 
increase  has  been  from  about  6,000.- 
000  boxes  to  about  41.000,000  boxes  last 
year.  The  rest  of  the  world  grows  only 
about  10  percent  of  the  grapefruit  crop. 
In  lemons,  too.  United  States  growers 
have  taken  the  lead  with  a  pack  of 
nearly  11,000.000  boxes  from  the  1938 
bloom.  This  compares  with  about  4.- 
000,000  boxes  20  years  ago. 


FARM  SEEDS  SOLD 
MUST  BE  TAGGED 

All  farm  seeds  sold,  offered  or  ex- 
posed for  sale  in  quantities  of  ten 
pounds  or  more  must  be  tagged.  The 
tag  must  show  the  analysis  and  the 
percentage  of  germination  with  the 
date  when  the  germination  test  was 
made.  The  seedsman  should  make 
sure  that  the  tag  is  attached  to  the 
bag  or  container  in  a  conspicuous  place 
where  the  purchaser  can  see  it. 

It  is  a  violation  of  the  Seed  Law  to 
sell  seeds  unless  the  following  informa- 
tion is  given  on  the  tag: 

1.  Common  name  of  seed 

2.  Percentage  of  purity 

3.  Percentage  of  weed  seeds 

4.  Name  and  number  per  ounce  of 
the  noxious  weeds  present 

5.  Percentage    of    germination    with 
date  when  test  was  made 

6.  Name  and  address  of  the  retailer 

Both  retailer  and  wholesaler  within 
the  state  are  responsible,  tout  the  re- 
tailer should  always  demand  that  the 
wholesaler  tag  the  bag.  giving  the  in- 
formation required  by  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Seed  Law.  If  the  retailer  sus- 
pects that  the  seed  is  not  properly 
labeled,  or  is  not  of  good  quality,  he 
should  have  it  tested  toy  sending  a 
sample  to  a  commercial  seed  laboratory 
or  to  the  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry, 
Department  of  Agriculture,  Harris- 
burg, Pennsylvania. 


WEED  LAW  ENFORCED 
BY  LOCAL  OFFICIALS 

Complaints  involving  careless  prop- 
erty owners  who  allow  noxious  weeds 
to  seed  and  spread  to  other  properties 
have  been  received  by  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Department  of  Agriculture.  In 
each  case  it  is  explained  that  local  au- 
thorities, and  not  State,  are  charged 
with  enforcement  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Weed  Law.  The  legal  procedure  for 
one  who  is  "aggrieved  or  about  to  be 
injured"  by  the  growth  of  Canada 
thistle  or  chicory  is  to  inform  by  writ- 
ten notice  any  constable  or  supervisor 
of  the  township  or  district  in  which 
the  said  weeds  may  be  growing.  It  is 
the  duty  of  the  notified  oflQcer  to  give 
five  days'  notice  in  writing  to  the 
owner  of  the  land  concerned.  If  the 
owner  refuses  to  cut  the  Canada  thistle 
or  chicory,  the  official  may  hire  some 
one  to  do  the  work  and  charge  the 
costs  to  the  owner.  The  State  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  is  not  authorized 
to  enforce  this  law  and  must  refer  all 
complainants  to  the  local  authorities. 


SPRAY  NOW  AND  STOP 
RASPBERRY  BLIGHT 

Raspberry  patches  in  some  com- 
munities are  being  attacked  by  an- 
thracnose. This  is  a  disease  that  can 
be  controlled  easily. 

Where  the  disease  has  made  its  ap- 
pearance, spray  the  canes  with  summer 
strength  liquid  lime  sulfur  having  a 
specific  gravity  of  1.006.  It  is  impor- 
tant that  the  disease  be  reduced  to  a 
minimum  at  this  time  to  prevent  its 
over-wintering  and  causing  trouble 
next   spring. 

Much  of  the  fungus  that  developed 
during  the  summer  can  be  destroyed 
by  burning  the  old  canes.  This  will 
be  a  definite  help  in  the  control  of  the 
disease. 
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ORN  BORERS  IN 
^TATE  IN  UNUSUAL 
slMBERS  THIS  YEAR 

The  European  Corn  Borer  in  un- 
I  11 V  large  numbers  is  present  in 
'^S'corn  growing  districts  of  Perm- 
I  vivania  a  recent  survey  by  the  De- 
nVrtment  of  Agriculture  shows.  Also 
fc  Turvey  indicates  that  the  borer 
in  its  two-generation  form  has  been 
tound  in  part  of  the  State. 

In   the    northwestern    part    of    the 
;tate  the  early  planted   corn   has   as 
high  as  30   stalks   in    100   containing 
Jjorers     This  rate   of   infestation    de- 
treases  with  the  lateness  of  planting. 
Late  planted  corn  in  most  cases  was 
dthout  borers.    There  was  no  indica- 
tion in  this  section  of  second  genera- 
lion. 
Similar  borer  conditions  prevail   in 
e  central  part  of  the  State,  heaviest 
^,  festation  in  this  area  being  in  Cen- 
tre County.    The  highest  count  showed 
10  stalks  with  borers  out  of  each  hun- 
Ired  stalks.     The   largest   number    of 
lorers  in  a  single  stalk  was  three. 

There  is  somewhat  heavy  infestation 
ith  a  very  decided  second  genera- 
on  in  the  southeastern  corner  of  the 

Itate,  centering  about  Bucks  County. 
e  heaviest  infestation  was  in  corn 

ilanted  in  early  June.     It  was  in  an 

idvanced  roasting  ear  stage  when  ex- 
lined  the  last  part  of  August.  There 
■ere  62  stalks  out  of  one  hundred 
intaining  borers.  The  largest  num- 
ir  of  borers  found  in  a  single  stalk 
as  five.  More  than  one  borer  per  in- 
isted  stalk  was  quite  evident  through- 

lut  the  field. 

From  Bucks  and  Delaware  Counties 

ward  the  west,  the  second  generation 

lems  to  extend  as  far  as  Lancaster 

lounty.     The   rate    of    infestation    in 

ncaster  is  quite  light,  running  not 

lore  than   three   stalks   in    100    with 

ily  a   single    borer    in    each    stalk. 

elds    were    examined    in    Dauphin 

»unty,  but  no  borers  were  found. 

It  has  been  noted  that  in  the  single 
neration  area,  the  late  planted  corn 
practically  free  from  corn  borer  in- 
station.  This  does  not  hold,  how- 
er,  in  the  case  of  the  two  genera- 
n  area.  Here  the  late  planted  field 
rn  seems  to  be  infested  only  by 
le  second  generation  borers  which  in 
cases  were  carried  over  in  their 

^t  generation  in  early  planted  sweet 

rn. 

IThe  life  cycle  of  the  European  Corn 
>er  in  its  one-generation   phase   is 
'iefly  as  follows: 

rhe  parent  moths  emerge  about  the 

^t  week  in  June  and  lay  their  eggs 

the  young  corn  which   usually   is 

out  a  foot  high.     These  eggs  hatch 

d  the  small  borers  (worms)  feed  for 
Pw  days  on  the  corn  leaves,  then 
Jgrate  to  the  center  of  the  developing 
^t.  usually  making  the  first  notice- 

(•e  evidence  of  their  presence  by  bor- 

%  into   the    stalk    just    below    the 

isel. 

.  worm  stage  feeds  on  the  com 
pih  the  growing  season,  migrating 
■^  the  stalk  to  within   a  foot   or 

'Of  the  ground,  where  they  remain 

r  the  stalk  through  the  winter, 
ge  to  a  resting  stage,  and  again 

,  ge  as  parent  moths  about  the  last 

"■  of  June. 

e  two-generation  moths  do  not  be- 
r  "1  this  same  way.  The  parent 
r  emerge  very  much  earlier  in  the 
I       ^y  t^eir  eggs   on    the    early 


STATE  WILL  PAY  ONLY 
JUST  DOG  LA^  CLAIMS 

Enlisting  the  cooperation  of  Pennsyl- 
vania farmers  and  dog  owners  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  through  the 
Dog  Law  Enforcement  Division  has 
warned  its  investigators  that  indenrmi- 
ties  on  live  stock  and  poultry  killed  by 
dogs  must  not  exceed  the  actual  market 
value  of  the  slain  stock  or  poultry  at 
the  time  of  the  killing. 

It  is  pointed  out  that  while  the 
Department  would  not  encourage  un- 
necessary arbitrary  action  on  the  part 
of  the  dog  law  investigators  it  insists 
that  damage  claims  must  be  appraised 
at  the  actual  value  and  that  attempts 
to  pad  claims  must  be  thoroughly 
checked  and  resisted  by  the  investiga- 
tors in  the  interest  of  fairness  to  all 
concerned. 

The  Department,  it  is  understood, 
faced  with  a  growing  number  of  claims 
— many  of  them  in  apparently  exhorbi- 
tant  amounts — for  damage  done  to  live 
stock  and  poultry  by  dogs,  will  stand 
firm  against  allowing  any  but  just  set- 
tlements under  the  law. 

It  is  expected  by  the  Department  that 
dog  owners  should  endeavor  to  exer- 
cise a  proper  control  of  their  dogs. 
Also  that  those  whose  stocks  are  dam- 
aged by  dogs  must  not  expect  to  get 
any  more  than  just  compensation  for 
their  losses.  The  Department  empha- 
sizes that  the  money  thus  paid  out 
comes  from  the  pockets  of  the  tax- 
payers. 


GRAPE  LABEL  LAW 
PROTECTS  PURCHASERS 

Purchasers  of  grapes  in  Pennsyl- 
vania, whether  consumers,  storekeep- 
ers, or  distributors,  are  protected  by 
the  provisions  of  the  Grape  Marking 
Law,  the  Pennsylvania  Department  of 
Agriculture  announced  yesterday. 

This  legislation,  sponsored  by  Penn- 
sylvania grape  growers  and  enacted  in 
1929.  has  assisted  greatly  in  the  orderly 
marketing  of  Pennsylvania  grapes. 
Growers  and  shippers  have  notified  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  that  en- 
forcement of  this  act  has  eliminated 
much  of  the  misbranding  and  deception 
in  the  selling  of  grapes  in  closed  pack- 
ages in  Pennsylvania  markets. 

It  is  announced  that  agents  of  the 
Department  will  check  the  grade  mark- 
ings of  closed  packages  of  grapes  in 
producing  sections,  in  transit,  and  in 
terminal  markets  of  the  Common- 
wealth. 


planted  corn  and  on  a  number  of 
other  host  plants.  The  worm  stage 
completes  its  growth  about,  the  middle 
of  July  or  a  little  later,  and  the  second 
set  of  parent  moths  appear  about  the 
first  of  August.  These  moths  lay  their 
eggs  on  corn  and  a  number  of  other 
plants,  and  the  worms  hatching  from 
these  eggs  reach  maturity  late  in  the 
fall  and  winter-over  in  the  corn  stalks 
or  in  other  thick  stemmed  plants. 

It  will  be  noted  that  in  most  in- 
stances the  com  borer  over-winters 
as  a  worm  in  its  food  plant.  This 
gives  us  a  key  to  the  most  practical 
way  of  controlling  this  insect.  If  all 
of  the  old  corn  stalks  and  other  thick 
stemmed  plants  are  disposed  of  in 
the  early  spring  either  by  raking  them 
together  and  burning  them,  or,  in  the 
case  of  corn  stalks,  by  shredding  and 
working  them  through  the  manure 
heap,  or  by  covering  them  up  by 
plowing  them  under,  the  worms  will 
be  destroyed,  thus  preventing  their  de- 
velopment into  parent  moths. 

In  some  instances,  experiment  sta- 
tion workers  in  the  double  generation 
area  have  reported  fair  success  in  the 
control  of  the  borer,  under  conditions 
where  roasting  ears  are  produced,  by 
the  timely  application  of  dusts  contain- 
ing rotenone.  This  material,  however, 
is  at  present  too  expensive  to  be  used 
on  a  large  scale. 


CIDER  SEASON  LIVENS 
VINEGAR  MAKING  LAWS 

This  season  of  the  year  thrifty  farm- 
ers are  turning  their  apple  surplus  into 
vinegar.  Frequent  inquiries  are  made 
of  the  State  Department  of  Agriculture 
as  to  the  requirements  for  vinegar 
established  by  law.  Cider  vinegar  or 
apple  vinegar  is  defined  as  the  product 
made  by  the  alcoholic  and  subsequent 
acetous  fermentations  of  the  juice  of 
apples,  and  contains  in  one  hundred 
cubic  centimeters  not  less  than  four 
grams  of  acetic  acid. 

When  apple  or  cider  vinegar  is  of 
acidity  of  higher  strength  it  may  be 
reduced  to  a  strength  of  not  less  than 
four  per  centum  by  weight  of  acetic 
acid  by  the  adition  of  pure  water,  pro- 
viding the  cask,  barrel,  keg,  or  pack- 
age containing  such  vinegar  shall  be 
plainly  and  distinctly  marked  or 
branded  to  show  the  presence  of 
added  water.  The  proper  declaration 
to  be  placed  upon  such  containers  is 
"Reduced  to  four  per  centum  acidity 
by  the  addition  of  water." 

No  vinegar  shall  be  sold  or  exposed 
for  sale  as  apple  or  cider  vinegar 
which  is  not  the  legitimate  product 
of  pure  apple  juice,  or  vinegar  not 
made  exclusively  from  apple  cider,  or 
vinegar  in  which  foreign  substances, 
drugs  or  acids  shall  have  been  intro- 
duced as  may  appear  upon  proper 
tests.  No  vinegar  shall  be  branded 
"fruit  vinegar"  unless  the  same  be 
made  wholly  from  grapes,  apples,  or 
other  fruits. 

MANUFACTURERS   WARNED 

The  law  provides  a  severe  penalty 
for  any  one  selling,  offering  for  sale, 
delivering  or  having  in  possession  with 
intent  to  sell  or  deliver  a  vinegar 
which  is  not  up  to  the  standards  re- 
quired by  law.  Farmers  who  are  in 
doubt  as  to  whether  their  vinegar 
meets  the  requirements  of  the  law 
should  take  samples  thereof  to  a  com- 
merical  chemist  in  their  vicinity  for 
analysis. 

The  responsibility  for  compliance  of 
a  food  product  with  the  Pure  Food 
Laws  of  the  Commonwealth  is  placed 
squarely  upon  the  manufacturer  or 
packer  of  said  products. 

All  packages  containing  vinegar 
shall  be  plainly  and  distinctly  marked 
with  the  name  and  address  of  the 
manufacturer  preceded  by  the  words 
"manufactured  by"  or  followed  by  the 
word  "manufacturer." 

Farmers  should  bear  in  mind  the 
provision  of  the  State  law  which  pro- 
hibits the  manufacturing,  preparation, 
or  bottling  of  vinegar  in  bottles,  cans, 
or  other  containers  upon  the  label  or 
crown  of  which  is  printed  the  name  of 
another  bottler  or  manufacturer  or  on 
which  is  blown,  imprinted,  or  stamped 
the  name  of  another  bottler  or  manu- 
facturer. 


HOGGING-OFF  CORN 

"Hogging-off  is  one  of  the  most 
profitable  ways  of  harvesting  corn, 
providing  that  each  field  area  is  not 
larger  than  the  pigs  can  feed  off  in  two 
or  three  weeks.  Use  temporary  fenc- 
ing to  section  off  a  large  field.  An 
acre  of  corn  yielding  forty  bushels  of 
grain  will  feed  twenty  pigs  averaging 
about  125  pounds  each  for  about  three 
weeks." 
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ELM  TREE  01 
IsPREADING  IN  STATE 

nuring  1938  there  were  ten  Ameri- 
.  % im  trees  found  in  Pennsylvania 
S  l^re  infected  with  the  Dutch 
Iri  Disease  These  trees  were  lo- 
I  L  in  Northampton  and  Bucks 
Kties  and  were  destroyed  as  soon 
I  he  infection  was  confirmed.  A 
K?,3rantine  was  at  once  established  in 
■peSvania  to  prevent  the  spread  of 

infensive  scouting  for  the  disease 
«,.s  followed  during  1939  by  the  Penn- 
Kvlvania  Department  of  Agriculture  in 
rooDeration  with  the  United  States 
DeDartment  of  Agriculture.  There  are 
still  over  200  scouts  active  in  the 
Ltern  part  of  the  state  along  the 
Delaware  River.  During  the  peak  of 
ihe  scouting  season  over  600  men  were 
Lctively  engaged  in  an  extensive  hunt 
{or  additional  infected   trees. 

During  this  year's  scouting  season 
ind  up  to  September  26th,  217  infected 
Irees  were  confirmed  and  destroyed  in 
Bucks.  Lehigh,  Monroe,  and  North- 
Mipton  Counties.  When  an  infected 
Em  is  destroyed,  all  elm  trees  within 
I  radius  of  25  feet  are  also  cut  down 
Ind  burned.  The  disease  was  first 
Biscovered  in  this  country  in  1930  in 
phio.  In  1933  the  infection  was  dis- 
Tovered  in  New  Jersey  in  what  later 

imed  out  to  be  an  area  of  major 
,nportance  that  included  parts  of 
jew  York,  Connecticut,  and  Pennsyl- 
vania. 

40  Million  Trees  Destroyed 

While  this  major  infected  area   has 

ficreased  considerably   this   year,   the 

lumber  of  infected   trees   found    has 

en  reduced  by  approximately   40% 

kver  the   amount    of    infected    trees 

Dund  in  1938  according  to  official  re- 

Drts.   Apparently  the  intensive  sani- 

ption  and  scouting  work   is   respon- 

llble  for   this    decrease.      Since    1930 

(lose  to  57,000    irrfected    elms    were 

eported  found  and  destroyed  in  the 

ction  embracing  Ohio,   New  Jersey, 

few  York,  Connecticut,  and  Pennsyl- 

ania. 

[The  disease  is  spread  by  Scolytid 
ark  beetles  that  normally  do  not 
nter  elm  trees  until  external  symp- 
bms  of  decadence  have  become  vis- 
ble  All  dead  and  dying  elm  trees 
►hich  are  potential  breeding  places 
k  these  beetles  are  cut  and  des- 
joyed.  Over  4.000,000  such  trees  have 
pady  been  removed   as   a   sanitary 

precautionary  measure  to  bring  the 
fsease  under  control.  This  disease 
|s  been  responsible  for  the  removal 

close  to  5,400,000  elm  trees  in  the 
Jilted  States  since  the  fungus  was 
pt  discovered  in  1930. 
[There  is  no  known  cure  for  the  dis- 
se,  and  control  is  obtained  only  by 
ppletely  destroying  infected  trees. 
fmoval  of  infected  trees  should  take 
Bce  before  the  Scolytid  bark  beetles 
W  ^  ^n^^^^  ^°  ^^^^  o"  the  infected 
IV  iu  ^^  disease  does  not  infect 
[y  other  trees   but  elms   as   far   as 


>IB  CONSUMPTION  IN 
S.  VARIES  WIDELY 

^'T^b  consumption  and  consumer 
^'J^^'ence  surveys  were  the  subject 
fcenti  °u  ^^  conference  in  Chicago 
t  "^'y   between    representatives    of 

^National  Wool  Growers  Associa- 
tne  National  Live  Stock  and 
lU  l^'  and  the  Institute  of 
^erican  Meat  Packers. 
rvpv  -""/^^^"ce  reported  that  the 
R.,V  ^^'^P^eted  by  the  Institute 
a  a  wide  variance  in  lamb  con- 

'  ;^^n  as  between    geographic    lo- 

lincLs /^"^'"^  from    more    than    40 
^  per  capita  consumption  in  1938 

>Ua  ^^  °  ^^'^^  t^an  a  pound  per 
|tonio  consumption     in    San 

^J^T^Kr  ^^^     Institute     survey 
largest  ,     l"^   England    States    as 
«»38  ^:  ^^9  consuming  area,  with 
^^  capita  consumption  of  15.6 


Harrisburg,  October  12,  1939 


SEPTEMBER  SEES  FARM 
PRODUCT  PRICES  JUMP 

Index  of  prices  paid  Pennsylvania 
farmers  for  principal  agricultural  prod- 
ucts increased  seven  points  during  the 
month  ended  September  15. 

Prices  of  many  farm  products  ad- 
vanced sharply  during  the  month 
ended  September  15.  Though  terminal 
market  prices  indicate  some  declines 
since  September  15,  the  level  reported 
today  is  the  highest  recorded  since 
January,  1938. 

The  increase  in  the  Index  of  prices 
received  for  the  United  States  as  a 
whole  is  the  largest  monthly  change 
recorded  since  the  devaluation  of  ,the 
dollar  in  the  spring  of  1933.  It  sharply 
reversed  the  downward  trend  in  the 
index  that  had  continued  uninter- 
ruptedly for  the  past  two  .and  one-half 
years. 

S'ept.  Aug,  Stpt. 

Products                   av.  1.5  LI 

1010-14  1989  1939 

Wheat    per    bu f  ,94  $   .64  $   .81 

Corn   per  bu 80  .58  .68 

Oats    per   bu 46  .86  .41 

Barley    per    bu 70  ,47  .64 

Rye    per    bu 77  .64  .61 

Buckwheat    per    bu 71  .55  .65 

Patatoes    per    bu 77  .90  .85 

Hiiy    per    ton     1'>.41  9.70  10.20 

Apples    per    bu 60  .70  .65 

Hogrs  per  100  lbs 8.84  6.70  7.90 

Beef  cattle  per   100  lbs.      6.12  7.40  7.90 

Veal  calves  per  100  lbs.      8.28  9.40  10.80 

Sheep    per    100    lbs.     .  .       4.84  8.40  8.5'. 

Lambs   per    100    lbs.     .  .       6.48  7.70  8.20 

Milk   cowK   per   head    .  .    53.66  74.00  76.00 

Horses    per    head     173.60  130.00  122.00 

Mules    per    head     135.00  127.00 

Chickens    per    lb 138        .171        .173 

Turkf-ys    per    lb .24  .24 

Milk,   wholesale, 

per    100    lbs 1.65  1.80  1.95 

Milk,    retail,    i-er    qt.     ..      .OGl  .110  .111 

Rutler    per    lb 80  .26  .28 

Hutterfat    per    lb 24  ,25 

Effgs    per    doz 2')  I  .233  .268 

Wool    per    lb 22  .27  .28 

INDEX  OF  ALL   FARM   PRODUCTS 

Pre-war     Aug.        Sept. 
Products  base  15  15 

1939        1939 

PKNNSYLVANIA      ...  100  112  IIP 

Grains     100  71  86 

Prults     100  82  81 

Meat    animals     100  112  122 

Dairy    products    100  128  135 

Chickens    an<I    ecrwa    ..  100  100  111 

Unclassified     100  105  101 

UNITED     STATES     .  .  100  88  98 

Grains    100  64  83 

Fruits     100  70  78 

Meat    animals     100  101  117 

Dgirj    nroducts     100  100  107 

Chickens    and    eggs    ..  100  90  102 

Unclassified     100  100  98 

Prices     farmers    pay          100  119  122 

Farmers*  purchasing  power 

(Penna.)     100  94  98 

(U.    S.)     100  74  80 


pounds,  closely  followed  by  the  Middle 
Atlantic  States,  with  a  1938  per  capita 
consumption  of  1A!7  pounds.  The  low- 
est lamb  consuming  area  is  the  South 
Central  States,  with  a  per  capita  con- 
sumption of  1.3  pounds. 
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LABELS  REQUIRED  ON 
POTATO  CONTAINERS 

Proper  grade  labeling  of  all  potatoes 
in  closed  packages  sold  in  the  State 
is  now  being  checked  by  the  State 
Department  of  Agriculture,  it  was  an- 
nounced today. 

The  Potato  Marking  Law  of  1937 
makes  compulsory  the  branding  or 
tagging  of  all  closed  packages  of  po- 
tatoes packed  for  sale,  transported  for 
sale,  offered  for  sale,  or  sold  in  the 
Commonwealth. 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  also 
points  out  that  dealers  selling  potatoes 
improperly  marked  are  not  relieved  of 
the  responsibility  for  compliance  with 
the  law,  because  the  grower  or  shipper 
might  have  erred  in  marking. 

Checking  the  grades  of  potatoes  is 
being  conducted  by  the  Department 
both  at  producing  sections  and  at  ter- 
minal markets.  The  law  specifies  that 
the  potatoes  be  properly  marked  when 
packed  and  also  when  transported, 
offered  for  sale,  or  when  sold. 


GREAT  BRITAIN  PEGS 
PORK  PRODUCT  PRICES 

Following  the  outbreak  of  war  in 
Europe,  the  demand  for  American 
pork  and  pork  products  in  the  United 
Kingdom  increased  somewhat.  How- 
ever, about  the  middle  of  the  month. 
Great  Britain,  according  to  the  Insti- 
tute of  American  Meat  Packers,  pegged 
the  price  of  pork  products  and,  since 
that  time,  trade  in  the  United  King- 
dom has  been  unsatisfactory  and  ship- 
ments to  that  country  from  the  United 
States  have  been  curtailed. 

With  the  return  in  our  market  of 
more  normal  supplies  of  meat  and 
more  normal  buying  habits  of  con- 
sumers, wholesale  prices  of  beef,  fresh 
pork  and  lamb  declined  from  3  to  41 
per  cent  during  the  last  three  weeks 
of  September  from  the  peak  levels 
reached  during  the  first  part  of  the 
month,  the  Institute  pointed  out  yes- 
terday in  a  review  of  the  live  stock 
and  meat  situation  during  the  past 
month. 

Wholesale  prices  of  beef  have  now 
dropped  from  3  to  20  per  cent  from 
the  early  September  peak  levels; 
wholesale  prices  of  fresh  pork  declined 
from  4  to  41  per  cent,  and  wholesale 
prices  of  lamb  declined  from  25  to  26 
per  cent,  the  Institute  noted.  Whole- 
sale prices  of  fresh  pork  also  are  sub- 
stantially lower  than  a  year  ago;  prices 
of  beef,  lamb  and  veal  are  somewhat 
above  the  abnormally  low  levels  of  a 
year  ago. 
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PENNSYLVANIA  HENS 
TOP  LAYING  RECORDS 

niTNNSyLVANIA  hens  In  egg  laying 
PS  topped   the   state    record    by 
hipn  per  cent  to  September  first  of 
fH^year  as  compared  with  a  similar 
ipHod  for  1938  and  for  the  ten  year 
!aae    according    to    State-Federal 
rroD  Reporting  Service  of  the  Depart- 
So?  Agriculture.      Also    for    the 
Tin  ed  States  the  indicated  production 
nf  ezgs  for  the  year  on  September  1 
ua.s  6  percent  greater  than   on   that 
uTte  in    1938    and    about    7    percent 
greater  than  the  10-year  September  1, 
[average. 

Most  prices  received  by  farmers  in 

Pennsylvania   advanced   sharply    from 

lAugust  15  to  mid-September.    Eggs  in- 

Icreased  from  23.3  cents  to  26.8  cents 

Ibut  are  still  considerably  below  Sep- 

Itember  last  year.      Poultry   advanced 

Ivery  slightly  and  also  remains  under 

Diid-Scptember  prices  in  1938.     While 

prices  received   by   Keystone    farmers 

^or  chickens  and  eggs  have  increased 

111   percent    since    mid-August,    feed 

prices  have  advanced  15  percent,  about 

\  percent  faster  than  eggs  and  poultry. 

Dther  costs  of  production  are  estimated 

have  increased  3  percent. 

Price  Adjustment  Due 

Since  mid-September  egg  and  poultry 
prices  have  receded  somewhat  on  the 
^ew  York  Market  because  the  supply 
Situation  could  not  support  the  higher 
prices,  In  combination  with  the  falling 
pff  In  demand  because  of  the  Jewish 
Jollday  season  and  the  effect  of  higher 

etail  prices  on  consumption.    However, 

le  effect  of  these  larger  supplies  on 
brices  has  been  and  will  continue  to 
be  at  least  partly  offset  by  Increased 
Consumer  incomes.  In  the  immediate 
future  poultry  producers  will  be 
^ecially  concerned  with   changes   in 

?g  and  poultry  prices  with  respect  to 
^hanges  in  feed  prices  in  order  to  ad- 

st  production  costs  in  line  with  re- 

The  average  price  of  100  poimds 
kome-mlxed  laying  mash  Increased 
Vom  $1,52  in  August  to  $1.73  in  Sep- 
pber  and  scratch  feed  from  $1.07  to 
123  and  are  indicative  of  feed  price 
Ganges  generally  during  the  month. 
"he  feed  situation  In  Pennsylvania 
hdicated  by  the  crop  production  esti- 
mates on  Septemiber  1  as  that  supplies 
J  feed  grains  will  be  about  equal  to 
p  for  the  State  as  a  whole. 


ELL  GRADED 
POTATOES  ARE 
AVAILABLE  NOW 

^ONSUMERS  who  could  not  secure 
Pennsylvania  potatoes  during  the 
iimer  months  are  advised  by  the 
apartment  of  Agriculture  that  Penn- 
panla  potatoes  of  high  quality  are 
"w^  available  in  all  markets  in  the 

iRecent  check-ups  made  by  agents  of 
p  L>epartment  show  that  the  move- 
L-!  L  ^^""sylvania-grown  potatoes 
Jri  ,  "  ""^ther  heavy  in  recent  weeks 
F  increasing  in  volume  that  Penn- 
aripH  i°'^s""^ers  are  partial  to  well- 
tlil  ^^""sylvania  potatoes,  that 
■jumer-packaged   potatoes   from   all 

an  S  ^^^^^^  ^^e  "^ore  in  demand 
n  ordinary  bulk  stocks,  and  that 
IvZT^^  ^luality  which  the  Penn- 
I  thP  V°"^""^^^  "^»y  "ow  purchase 
/comw°"^u^  grocery  or  fruit  market 
considerably  higher  than  it  was  pos- 
r  ^  secure  a  few  years  ago. 

trln^!!!"^^^^^"^*  Department  fur- 
ta.  tJ"'"'  ^^^^  s^te  agents  are 
fkages  o?Lf  f '  ^^^"""8  of  closed 
W  nf     potatoes  to  Insure  the  con- 


APPLE  EXPORT  TRADE 
SERIOUSLY  CURTAILED 

"YT'OLUME  of  Pennsylvania  apples  go- 
ing into  storage  for  winter  use  is 
not  as  heavy  as  usual,  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  announced  today. 

Reports  from  growers,  shippers,  and 
storage  warehousemen  indicate  that 
the  tonnage  of  stored  apples  already 
put  away  and  reservations  of  storage 
space  for  the  remainder  of  the  harvest 
season  are  greatly  below  normal. 

The  Department  also  explains  this 
light  movement  into  storage  on  several 
factors.  First,  the  crop  is  not  as  large 
as  earlier  indicated;  second,  most  of 
the  heavy  producing  varieties  this  year 
were  early-season  kinds,  already  con- 
sumed to  a  large  extent;  third,  the 
export  apple  movement  ordinarily  tak- 
ing about  20  to  30%  of  the  Pennsyl- 
vania commercial  crop  has  been  seri- 
ously curtailed  so  that  many  growers 
are  not  harvesting  the  small  sizes,  gen- 
erally in  demand  for  export,  and  are 
hauling  heavier  sizes  to  canners  and 
to  cider  mills  rather  than  to  storage 
for  later  export. 

The  Department  advises  Pennsyl- 
vania consumers  that  it  seems  advis- 
able to  purchase  the  winter  supply  of 
apples  during  the  fall  harvest  period, 
since  apples  will  be  less  plentiful  this 
winter  and  will  have  storage  charges 
added  to  the  cost  of  the  fruit.  Penn- 
sylvania varieties  best  suited  for  winter 
storing  in  cold  cellar  or  in  unheated 
attics  are  Stayman,  Rome,  Baldwin, 
York,  and  Black  Twig. 


RED  CLOVER  SEED 
CROP  LOWERS   YIELD 

"T^RY,  hot  weather  throughout  most 
■"-^  of  the  growing  season  in  the  red 
cloverseed  producing  areas  of  Pennsyl- 
vania lowered  yields  and  caused  ex- 
tensive abandonment  of  acreage  this 
year.  Many  fields  with  a  poor  catch 
were  cut  for  hay.  Loss  in  cleaning 
seed  this  year  will  run  heavy.  Latest 
comparative  1938-39  red  clover  seed 
crop  report  for  Pennsylvania  follows: 


Acreage 
1938 


18,000 
1939 

10,800 


Production 
1938 


18,000  bu. 
1939 

8,600  bu. 


Red  clover  seed  production  for  the 
United  States  this  year  is  expected  by 
the  Agricultural  Marketing  Service  to 
be  about  27  percent  smaller  than  in 
1938.  It  is  estimated  that  1,343,000 
bushels  (80,580,000  pounds)  of  thresher- 
run  seed  were  produced  this  year,  com- 
pared with  1,830,000  bushels  (109,800,- 
000  pounds)  last  year  and  about  1,- 
320,000  bushels  (79,200,000  pounds),  the 
10-year  (1928-37)  average. 
Acreage  Reduced 

Decreased  production  this  year  is 
attributed  to  a  reduction  in  acreage 
from  that  of  last  year,  which  was  next 
to  the  largest  on  record.  Yields  per 
acre  are  expected  to  average  about  10 
percent  higher  than  the  below-average 
yields  of  1938.  1939  production  is  in- 
dicated to  be  smaller  than  1933  in  all 
States  that  produce  important  quanti- 
ties, except  Wisconsin,  Minnesota, 
Iowa,  Nebraska,  and  Kansas.  De- 
creases are  also  most  marked  in  New 
York,  Ohio,  Indiana,  Illinois,  and  Ken- 
tucky; that  is,  in  the  eastern  portion  of 
the  red  clover  seed  producing  area. 

Prices  to  growers  in  principal  pro- 
ducing States,  September  10-15,  ranged 
mostly  from  $14  to  $14.50  per  100 
pounds,  basis  clean  seed,  compared 
with  $11.10  last  year  and  $18,  the  5- 
year  (1933-37)  average  for  correspond- 
ing dates. 


NEW  HEALTH  RULES  FOR  BREEDING 

AND  DAIRY  CATTLE  AT  FARM  SHOW 


A  LL  entries  in  breeding  classes  at 
the  1940  Farm  Show,  whether  for 
exhibition  or  educational  purposes,  ac- 
cording to  a  recent  decision  by  the 
State  Farm  Products  Show  Commis- 
sion, shall  carry  health  certificates  is- 
sued by  the  Pennsylvania  Bureau  of 
Animal  Industry,  indicating  that  the 
cattle  have  been  identified  as  originat- 
ing in  an  Accredited  Herd,  Modified 
Accredited  Area,  or  in  a  herd  negative 
to  a  tuberculin  test  under  official 
supervision. 

All  entries  shall  be  identified  as 
originating  in  Bang  Disease  Free  Certi- 
fied herds,  and  such  animals  shall  be 
negative  to  a  blood  test  for  Bang's 
Disease  during  the  period  between 
November  15,  1939,  and  December  31, 
1939,  or  from  herds  located  within  a 
Bang  disease  tested  area  which  are 
credited  with  two  negative  blood  tests 
covering  a  period  of  not  less  than 
twelve  (12)  months  nor  more  than 
fifteen  (15)  months,  and  such  animals 
shall  be  negative  to  a  blood  test  for 


Bang  Disease  during  the  period  be- 
tween November  15,  1939,  and  Decem- 
ber 3*1,  1939.  The  blood  for  the  test  of 
the  entries  to  the  Farm  Show  will  be 
drawn  by  representatives  of  the  Penn- 
sylvania Bureau  of  Animal  Industry, 
who  shall  identify  all  animals  so  tested, 
and  all  animals  to  be  shown  shall  be 
negative  in  all  dilutions. 

All  entries  in  dairy  and  breeding 
classes  exhibited  shall  be  vaccinated 
against  hemorrhagic  septicemia  with 
agressin  two  or  three  weeks  prior  to 
shipment,  or  bacterin  several  days  prior 
to  shipment,  and  recommend  that  the 
remainder  of  the  herd  be  so  treated. 

To  be  eligible  for  admission  to  the 
Farm  Show,  all  animals  for  exhibition 
shall  carry  certificates  issued  by  the 
Pennsylvania  Bureau  of  Animal  In- 
dustry, stating  that  they  have  quali- 
fied in  accordance  with  the  health  re- 
quirements of  the  Farm  Show.  In  no 
case  shall  any  animal  be  admitted  that 
shows  physical  evidence  of  having  any 
transmissible   disease. 
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KVBIES  AM 

FE4RS  APPEASED  BY 

'aboratory  experts 

C^XPERTS  at  the  laboratory  at  Sum- 
t  meTdale  of  the  Bureau  of  Antoal 

H,^trv  of  the  State  Department  of 
S  ture  not  infrequentlj'  are  called 
^nn  to  appease  the  fears  of  those  be- 
^f  bv   unfounded    but    nevertheless 

rrifvine  beUefs.      To  show   when   a 

ni  is  not  a  worm  was  the  latest  of 

tvoe  of  public  service. 

'According  to  Dr.  C  P.  Bishop.  Direc- 

inr  of  the  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry. 

he  belief  that  rabies  in  dogs  is  caused 

hv  a  "worm  in  the  tongue  of  a  dog"  has 

orevailed  in  many  parts  of  the  world. 

I^idence  that  this  belief  fxlsts  in 
j>ennsvh'ania.  Dr.  Bishop  said,  was  af- 
forded by  a  dog's  head  recently  sent 
bv  a  Pennsylvanian  to  the  laboratory. 

lie  sender  declared  that  the  dog  had 

ibies  because  he  "had  cut  the  rabies 
rorm'out  of  the  tongue  of  the  dog." 

le  so-called  worm  wrapped  in  wax 
haper  was  attached  to  the  tongue  of 

he  dog.    The  experts  found  that  the 

worm"  was  a  band  of  fibrous  tissue 
loimally  found  in  the  tongues  of  all 

logs. 

Another  case  of   worm   fright   con- 

erned  a   strip   of   bacon    which    the 

guished  victim  of  a  delusion  believed 

contain  worms.     Examination  dis- 

llosed  the  "worms"   were   not  worms 

lit    blood    vessels     not     completely 

rained  of  blood.     These  looked   aot 

[ilike  a  small  worm  or  grub.    And  the 

ftctim  who.  it  was  believed,  had  eaten 

irt  of  the  slice  of  bacon  went  away 

felieved. 


PENNSYLVANIA    TRUCK 
;rOP  GROWTH 
lELAYED 

REASONABLE      temperatures       and 
cooler  nights,  together  with  the  lack 
moisture,  delayed  growth   of  most 
Lick  crops  in  Pennsylvania,  according 
Federal-State  Crop  Reporting  Serv- 
er the  Department  of  Agriculture. 
arrisburg.   Rains  which  fell  through- 
bt  the  State  the   last   few   days   of 
fptember  will  promote  growth  and  aid 
the  development   of    late    growing 
Dps.    No  damaging  frosts  have  been 
ported.      Danish    cabbage     in     the 
Jaterford  (Erie  County)  area  has  been 
(owing  slowly;  fields  were  dry.  heads 
Jail,  and  maturity  delayed.      Rot   is 
evalent  in  some  fields.    In  all  other 
Bas  insufficient  moisture  has  ham- 
red  the  crop,  but  rains  at  the  end 
the  month  should  prove  beneficial. 
Movement   of    the    crop    has    been 
^her  light    from    all    areas    except 
Juylkill    County.      Some     domestic 
Dbage  is  still  available,  and  a  light 
Dvement  of  late  Savoy  cabbage  is  go- 
"  to  market  from  the  Bucks-Phila- 
fpnla  area,    in  the  Bucks-Philadel- 
p  area,  except  where  irrigated,  late 
J-t^d  beets  and  carrots  lacked  suf- 
moisture    to    provide    normal 
Celery  and  spinach  likewise 


pwth. 


re  affected  by  the  dry  weather  al- 
Dugh  irrigated  fields  developed  nor- 
f"y  due  to  the  favorable  mild  tem- 
ptures  which  prevailed  in  this  area. 

Arizona  Lettuce  Hit 

^arket  tomatoes  and  snap  beans  are 

InL^"'   ^'^^^    ^^ality    now    poor. 

',,1 'movement  will  be  increasing 

bf     '"'^  while  the  heavy  movement 

js  and  beets  is  expected  to  con- 

^/r^lery  will  be  ready  for  market 

;iis  area  by  October  10-15.    Late 

iludPH r'^^^^®^   ^Bucks-Philadelphia 

FH    ^«    ripening    very    slowly. 

,n"!,  County    "green     shipped" 

'"ent  is  nearly  over. 

towarrt  ^!^^*°"^  ^^°"^  New  Jersey 
therl  ;°.  Florida,  September 
le  arL    ^^^^^y  favorable,  although 

th  nf  "^   '^^^^    *^    ^^    for    best 
or  vegetables,  and   in  Florida 
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PENNSYLVANIA  GRAPE 
CROP  TOPS  1938  YIELD 

PENNSYLVANIA  produced  23,800 
■■•  tons  of  grapes  this  year  or  approxi- 
mately 780  tons  more  than  in  1938  ac- 
cording to  the  State-Federal  Crop  Re- 
porting Service  of  the  Department  of 
Agriculture.  Grapes  in  the  Erie  Belt 
of  the  state,  the  report  notes,  ripened 
fast  and  early  during  September  and 
are  said  to  be  very  sweet  and  of  fine 
quality.  For  the  United  States  the 
total  crop  is  now  placed  at  2,578,220 
tons,  compared  with  2.703.550  tens  in 
1938.  In  California,  production  of  wine 
grapes  is  estimated  for  this  year  at 
562,000  tons.  Table  grapes  total  is 
placed  at  380,000  tons  and  the  raisin 
variety  at  1,337,000  tons. 


FEED  CROP  YIELDS 
WELL  ABOVE  AVERAGE 

PENNSYLVANIA  crop  yields,  despite 
the  dry  season  and  a  continued  lack 
of  moisture,  are  above  average  for 
wheat,  com,  oats,  barley,  rye,  and 
tobacco,  while  tame  hay,  buckwheat, 
and  potato  yields  are  lower  than 
average,  according  to  the  report  issued 
today  by  the  Federal-State  Crop  Re- 
porting Service  of  the  Department  of 
Agriculture,    Harrisburg. 

The  yield  of  tobacco  in  the  State  for 
1939  will  be  considerably  above  the 
1928-37  average.  Buckwheat  and  tame 
hay  were  the  only  feed  crops  below  the 
ten-year  estimate.  For  September 
rainfall  .17  inches  below  normal  and 
temperatures  1.8  degrees  above  was  re- 
ported as  the  average  of  seven  weather 
stations  throughout  the  State.  The 
shortage  of  rainfall  was  more  im- 
portant than  implied  by  the  figures  be- 
cause heavy  rains  which  fell  during 
the  last  few  days  made  favorable  com- 
parisons but  concealed  tlie  fact  that 
except  for  the  northwestern  section 
little  rain  had  fallen  all  month. 

This  situation  is  reflected  in  the  de- 
layed seeding  of  wheat  as  fields  were 
too  dry  to  work  satisfactorily.  Seeding 
is  expected  to  gain  mon-ienium  after 
the  recent  rains.  Rye  and  barley  have 
made  a  good  start  in  the  southeastern 
counties.  Ideal  conditions  have  pre- 
vailed during  most  of  the  month,  and 
harvesting  of  apples,  potatoes,  and 
tobacco  advanced  rapidly. 

Milk  production  per  cow  in  herds  of 
correspondents  Js  again  lower  than 
average  for  the  month.  Winter  feed- 
ing has  started  earlier  than  usual  in 
the  northern  tier  counties  due  to  a 
shortage  of  roughage.  Recent  gains 
In  milk  prices  have  been  largely  offset 
by  rising  feed  costs.  The  pear  crop  is 
maturing  very  nicely.  Grapes  in  the 
Erie  Belt  ripened  fast  and  evenly  dur- 
ing September  and  are  said  to  be  very 
sweet  and  of  fine  quality.  Juice  plants 
began  taking  grapes  on  September  27, 
and  other  plants  began  receiving 
October  second. 

too  much  rain  fell  in  some  sections.  In 
Louisiana,  Arkansas,  and  Texas  grow- 
ing conditions  are  generally  favorable 
with  truck  crops  in  Texas  further  ad- 
vanced than  usual.  Good  rains  im- 
proved the  water  supply  in  Arizona, 
but  ruined  some  newly  sown  fields  of 
lettuce.  Hot  weather  followed  by  heavy 
rains  in  late  September  injured  Cali- 
fornia vegetables  somewhat.  In  Wash- 
ington and  Oregon  growing  conditions 
continue   somewhat   unfavorable. 


TOMATO  CROP  JUMPS 
IN  PENNSYLVANIA  33 
PER  CENT  IN  10  YEARS 

PENNSYLVANIA  now  ranks  as  the 
sixth  principal  tomato  canning 
state  in  the  United  States  with  a  total 
production  of  123,400  tons  of  tomatoes 
in  1939,  according  to  a  report  of  the 
State  Department  of  Agricultiu-e. 
Pennsylvania  is  surpassed  only  by  In- 
diana, California,  Maryland,  New  Jer- 
sey, and  Ohio  in  the  order  named. 

The  Pennsylvania  acreage  planted  in 
tomatoes  in  1939  was  18,700  acres  com- 
pared to  16.400  in  1938  and  to  7,900 
acres  for  the  10-ycar  period,  1928-1937. 
The  1939  season  in  Pennsylvania  v;as 
generally  quite  favorable  for  tomato 
production  and  growers  report  an  av- 
erage yield  of  6.6  tons  to  the  acre  com- 
pared with  5.3  tons  in  1938  and  4.3 
tons  for  the  years  from  1923-1937. 

The  Department  attributes  this  in- 
crease in  tomato  acreage  in  Pennsyl- 
vania to  grower  demand  for  additional 
cash  crops,  to  favorable  growing  con- 
ditions in  the  state  both  as  to  soil  and 
climate,  and  to  the  Increasing  demand 
from  canners  processors  for  increased 
production    of    high   quality   tomatoes 

in  sections  relatively  near  to  nation's 
largest  markets.    Most  of  the  increase 

in  tomato  growth  is  said  to  be  due  to 

the     increased     demand     for     tomato 

juices,  soups,  or  catsups. 


OCTOBER  CORN  CROP 
TOPS  RECORD  FOR  U.  S. 

TlTETH   the   harvesting   of   the   com 

^   crop  in  progress  at  an  imusually 

early   date   and   a   minimum   of  frost 

damage,  production  is  estimated  to  be 

about  equal  to  last  year's  crop  and 
about  10  percent  above  average  pro- 
duction during  the  1928-37  period 
which  includes  the  drought  years,  ac- 
cording to  the  Federal-State  Crop  Re- 
porting Service  of  the  State  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture.  T'he  carry-over 
Oif  old  corn  on  farms  is  estimated  at 
24  percent  of  last  year's  crop  or  546,- 
000,000  bushels. 

This  is  by  far  the  largest  October 
carry-over  of  corn  on  record,  but  about 
half  of  the  total  is  sealed  corn  on 
which  a  Government  loan  has  been 
made.  The  decrease  in  farm  stocks 
of  corn  during  the  last  three  months 
was  about  the  same  as  at  the  same 
season  last  year  and  more  than  in 
other  recent  years,  except  1933.  Stocks 
of  wheat  remaining  on  farms  October 
1  amounted  to  323,213,000  bushels 
which  is  4.5  percent  of  this  year's  pro- 
duction. 


the 
was 


MILK  YIELD  LOWER 
AND  EGG  GREATER 
FOR  YEAR 

TOTAL  milk  production  for 
United  States  on  October  1 
nearly  2  percent  below  pioduction  at 
the  same  season  last  year,  production 
per  cow  being  more  than  2  percent 
lower  and  the  number  of  cows  only 
slightly  larger  according  to  the  Fed- 
eral-State Crop  Reporting  Service  of 
the  Department  of  Agriculture,  Harris- 
burg. 

Farm  chicken  flocks  contained  about 
4  percent  more  layers  this  year  than 
on  October  1  a  year  ago,  and  6  percent 
more  pullets  not  yet  of  laying  age. 
Eggs  laid  per  100  hens  on  October  1 
were  lower  than  on  that  date  in  the 
past  two  years.  Total  egg  production 
was  slightly  greater  than  a  year  ago. 
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JvER  BY  NOVE 

HARVESTING  Of  Pennsylvania's 
iJwmmercial  grape  crop,  mostly 
L  nam  Tong  the  shores  of  Lake  Erie, 
^^°Se  county,  is  progressing  rapidly 
Lnrf  will  probably  be  completed  before 
bmber  1.  according  to  the  Pennsyl- 
K  Department  of  Agriculture. 

Most  of  the  grapes  sold  on  the  fresh 
nXt  or  delivered  to  juice  plants  are 
X  inspected  by  state  licensed  in- 
npptors  These  inspectors  report  the 
iraoes  are  of  better  than  average 
Kialitv  but  as  the  sugar  content  of 

he  grapes  Is  high,  the  grapes   taste 

K-eeter  than  usual   this   season. 


jats  and  barley 
Income  has  shrunk 

fN  recent  years  the  cash  income  re- 
ceived by  growers  of  oats  has  been 
fess  than  half  as  large  as  it  was  in 
he  years  just  before  the  World  War. 
iccording  to  the  Bureau  of  Agricul- 
ral   Economics,    Washington.      The 
U   decline    (1910-1938)     in     income 
{om  oats,   the   Bureau    reports,    has 
pen  caused  largely  by  reduction  in  re- 
luirements  for   feed    for    horses    and 
iules  in  cities.     The   smaller   export 
lemand  and  the  lessened   amount  of 
Brley  used  for  industrial  purposes  has 
ccoiinted  for  the  decline   in   income 
torn  barley. 

I  During  the  war  years.  Income  from 
its  increased  until  in  1918  it  was  two 
nd  one  half  times  the  1910-14  aver- 
se. Following  the  war  there  was  a 
parp  decline  and  the  income  by  1934 
Rd  fallen  so  low  it  was  only  23  per- 
bt  of  the  pre-war  average.  That 
(articular  year  reflected  serious 
fought  and  short  oats  crop  as  well  as 
low  price. 

Barley  Trend  Like  Oats 

I  Income  from  barley  has  followed  the 
le  trend  as  that  from  oats.  Decline 
barley  prices  since  the  war  has  been 

Be  to  reduced  exports  and  during  the 

^ars  1918-32  to  a  lessened  use  of  bar- 
by  breweries    In  recent  years  there 

M  been  a  substantial  improvement 
rgely  because  of   increased   brewery 

^mand.  In  the  past  three  years  the 
antity  of  barley  used  by  the  brewing 

bd  distilling  industries  has  averaged 

[er  60  million  bushels  or  slightly  more 
an  in  the  pre-prohibition  period. 

(Under  normal  conditions  three- 
iirths  of  the  barley  crop  is  consumed 
'  livestock.  In  short  crop  years,  how- 
w.  the  percentage  of  the  crop  used 
"  industrial  purposes  rises.  Thus  In 
drought  years  1934  and  1936  it  is 
^miated  that  over  half  the  short 
ney  crops  was  used  for  industrial 
[a  commercial  purposes. 

^^}^y  exports  used  to  amount  to  a 
Jrtn  to  a  half  of  the  total  sales. 
^m  1929  to  1934  exports  declined 
^njy  because  of  short  crops  here 
0  because  of  decline  in  foreign  de- 
m^  During  drought  years  1934  and 
tpr  r^  ^Pre  net  imports  of  barley. 
r  "^rvestlng  a  large  1937  crop, 
^f^pr,  exports  increased   substantl- 

Lm      ^^^^  ^19^^   they  exceeded 
!^iiion  bushels  or  about  18  percent 
'  total  sales. 


TGERS  TO  LAUNCH 
RKEY  STUDY  TIME 

°rS?  ?"^  ^^^^t  November  1  on  a 

new  turkey    research    center    at 

'n  ;;.  ^^  Jersey,  according  to   a 

5ltv  ^''^^""cement  of  Rutgers  Uni- 

Iter  \.Hii  ^'"^  of   work   on   the   new 

Itet^j.'^^^^  New  Jersey  the  first 

I  dPv.?!?^"^^  ^^  experimental  sta- 

L  nf  ,   ^'^^^usively  to  the  Investl- 

f         ^"""Key  husbandry  problems. 


DOMESTIC  HONEY  CROP 
MUCH  LESS  THAN  1938 

IMPORTS  of  honey  to  the  United 
States  for  the  year  ended  Jime  30, 
1939,  totaled  one  quarter  of  a  million 
pounds  from  foreign  countries  and  ap- 
proximately 2  million  pounds  from 
Puerto  Rico  and  Hawaii  according  to 
a  report  of  the  Federal  Department  of 
Agriculture  at  Washington.  This  re- 
port states  that  the  domestic  honey 
crop  for  this  year  will  be  substantially 
smaller  than  the  1938  which  was  esti- 
mated at  200  million  poimds.  Outlin- 
ing honey  crop  conditions  the  report 
read: 

"Unusually  hot  weather  during  the 
summer,  with  lack  of  rainfall,  sharply 
reduced  early  prospects  for  a  large 
crop  of  white  honey  in  the  White 
Clover  Belt,  which  ranges  from  New 
York  westward  and  southwestward 
through  Ohio,  Indiana,  and  Illinois 
and  States  to  the  North. 

"The  same  conditions,  in  addition  to 
countless  millions  of  grasshoppers  and 
alfalfa  weevils,  reduced  the  yield  of 
White  Sweet  Clover-Alfalfa  honey  in 
the  Intermountain  States. 

Insect  Poison  Kills  Bees 

"In  Utah,  spray  poisoning  and  pois- 
oned bait,  intended  for  other  insects, 
reduced  the  number  of  bees. 

"California  reports  one  of  the  short- 
est crops  in  years,  especially  in  the 
southern  part  of  the  State,  where  the 
crop  of  Orange  honey  was  only  30  per- 
cent of  normal.  And  the  output  of 
California  White  Sage  honey  is  even 
smaller. 

"Good  shields  were  reported  in  some 
sections.  Heavy  honey  crops  were 
noted  this  year  in  the  eastern  portion 
of  the  Plains  States.  Many  beekeepers 
in  Iowa,  eastern  Nebraska,  eastern 
Kansas,  and  eastern  South  Dakota  re- 
ported yields  of  White  Clover  and 
White  Sweet  Clover  honey  ranging  100 
to  200  pounds  to  the  colony.  Michigan 
and  Louisiana  yielded  fairly  well." 


1939  TURKEY  CROP 
LARGEST  OF  RECORD 

THE  1939  turkey  crop  is  the  largest 
of  record— almost  32  million  birds. 
This  is  22  percent  larger  than  the  1938 
crop  of  over  26  million  birds,  according 
to  the  Agricultural  Marketing  Service 
at  Washinsrton.  Cold  storage  holdlns:s 
on  September  1  were  almost  double 
those  of  the  same  date  last  year— 
10.808.000  pounds,  compared  with  5,- 
711,000  pounds  on  September  1.  1938. 
When  large  supplies  of  a  commodity 
are  available,  it  is  the  better  quality 
that  sells  first.  For  this  reason,  con- 
sumers and  dealers  are  going  to  be 
especially  discriminating  in  their  tur- 
key purchases  this  year. 


MEAT  HYGIENE 
DIVISION  MAKES 
STRICT  TESTS 

THE  Meat  Hygiene  Division  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Department  of  Agri- 
cultm-e  reports  following  activities  for 
year  to  October  1.  1939. 

For  period  stated,  field  forces  have 
examined  5,489  abattoirs  and  served  21 
defect  notices.  Failure  to  remedy  de- 
fects toy  owners  resulted  in  the  closing 
of  9  establishments  by  the  Department. 

A  total  of  309,838  carcasses  have  been 
examined  and  passed  for  human  con- 
sumption by  Meat  Hygiene  Division. 
For  same  period,  23,486,368  pounds  of 
meat  and  meat  food  products  and  10.- 
346,326  pounds  of  edible  organs  have 
been  examined  and  passed  for  human 
consumption. 
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TRUCK  CROP  TO  MOVE 
HEAVY  IN  NOVEMBER 

GROWING  conditions  in  Pennsyl- 
vania the  first  half  of  October,  ac- 
cording to  the  Federal-State  Crop  Re- 
porting Service  of  the  Department  of 
Agriculture,  Harrisburg,  were*  mostly 
favorable  for  the  development  of  com- 
mercial truck  crops.  Heavy  frost  and 
freezing  on  October  15  and  16  practic- 
ally finished  tender  and  bunch  vege- 
tables. The  Waterford  (Erie  County) 
area  domestic  cabbage  crop  is  nearly 
gone.  Trucks  have  moved  close  to  35% 
of  the  Danish  cabbage,  and  rail  move- 
ment will  start  about  November  1.  The 
Schuylkill  County  truck  movement  of 
Danish  has  passed  the  peak,  and  in 
Indiana  County  a  poor  grade  crop, 
small  in  head  as  well  as  quantity,  is 
being  marketed. 

In  the  Bucks-Philadelphia  area 
weather  has  been  favorable  for  spinach 
with  large  quantities  of  good  quality 
available.  Movement  has  been  quite 
heavy  and  is  expected  to  continue  dur- 
ing November.  Supplies  of  beets  and 
carrots  are  moving  steadily.  However, 
much  of  these  crops  will  be  stored  and 
marketed  during  the  winter  months. 
Celery  is  a  short  crop  of  good  quality. 
At  present  price  is  fair  but  movement 
will  not  be  heavy  until  next  month. 
Market  tomato  shipments  are  over. 

All  truck  is  pretty  well  cleaned  up  in 
New  Jersey  with  the  exception  of  root 
crops,  cauliflower,  celery,  lettuce,  and 
spinach.  Frosts  occurred  last  week 
which  killed  lima  and  string  beans  in 
northern  and  central  parts  of  the 
State.  The  price  of  late  spinach  has 
dropped  off  considerably  since  the  first 
of  the  month,  and  it  hardly  pays  for 
picking,  containers,  and  transportation. 

Spinach  Crop  Late 

In  Virginia,  spinach,  kale,  cabbage, 
and  broccoli  have  made  fair  to  good 
progress.  The  spinach  crop  is  late 
with  only  a  very  light  movement  ex- 
pected from  November  5  to  15.  and 
the  movement  will  not  be  heavy  until 
November  25  to  December  1.  Unless 
weather  conditions  are  favorable,  some 
of  the  late  planted  fall  crop  may  have 
to  be  carried  over  to  spring. 

There  is  a  large  increase  in  broccoli 
acreage  this  year  on  the  Eastern  Shore. 
Part  of  this  acreage  is  for  freezing  and 
part  for  fresh  market.  The  yield,  as 
a  whole,  is  expected  to  be  good.  The 
harvesting  of  the  earliest  fields  began 
the  first  part  of  October  with  supplies 
expected  to  last  until  curtailed  by 
freezes  in  December. 

In  the  Elizabeth  City  section  of 
North  Carolina,  cabbage  3delds  are  con- 
siderably less  than  last  year's  good 
crop.  The  movement  of  the  crop 
proved  to  be  a  little  earlier  than  ex- 
pected with  about  50  percent  shipped 
by  October  15. 

Bean  Crop  Below  Normal 

The  fall  snap  bean  crop  in  Florida 
was  damaged  by  the  heavy  rains  in 
the  Everglades,  some  acreage  being 
lost,  yields  damaged,  and  planting  de- 
layed. Yield  Indications  of  fall  crops 
of  beans,  cucumbers,  eggplant,  peppers, 
and  tomatoes  are  below  normal.  A  fair 
volume  of  benns  should  toe  available  In 
the  State  the  first  week  in  November. 

Soutl^  Carolina  fall  crop  of  snap 
beans  is  now  moving  mostly  by  truck, 
with  a  few  cars  by  rail.  Shipments 
should  increase  until  November  1. 
Some  real  early  cabbage  is  now  moving 
by  truck,  but  volume  will  be  very  small 
until  November. 

California  carrot  shipments  should 
hold  steady  during  the  balance  of  Oc- 
tober. Celery  shipments  started  last 
week  from  the  Delta  Area  and  should 
increase  steadily. 
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PENNSYLVANIA   DEPARTMENT   OF  AGRICULTURE  /^  3  W  3 

eeS^  news  bulletin 

secro^clasf  fMat^er,  J>^\23. 1909.  at  the  Post  Office  at  Harrlsburg,  Pa.,  under  Act  of  Congress,  June  6,  1800. 

^^'""^        V^  lohn  H.  Light,  Secretary  of  Agriculture 

— -~T 

.  „.       „             To  1^39      t  Harrisburg,  November  9,  1939  o^^  °                       No.  45 

■^     rf v^  nX/ART  DISEASE  sylvanla   State   College   which   formu-  In  addition,  Initial  Inspections  were 

>0TA1'-'  vj^        -^.rpjiYTV  lated    the    educational    program    and  completed  in  Erie,  Elk,  Lycoming,  Bed- 

I  ACES      EH^MrV,'^"^    It/i^  Pennsylvania   Department  of  Agricul-  ford,    Huntingdon,    Cumberland,    Lu- 

Tirn  the  obje^WJ^eJ^i  i®^^^  ^^^  ^"^®  which  passed  upon  the  qualiflca-  zerne,     Monroe,     Northampton,     and 

'/Pennsylvania  of  bot!\  potato  wart  tions  of  the  applicants.  Berks  Counties.   Initial  inspection  work 

uarantine.    the    Department    of            The  last  school  in  the  series  was  held  was  also  begun  but  not  completed  in 

*"^)    uure   at    Harrisburg    has    been  at  "Camp   Potato"  in   Potter  County,  Washington,    Lawrence,    and    Schuyl- 

f^     1  on  an  eradication  campaign  this  meeting  being  preceded  by  others  kill  Counties. 

rnartmental   surveys    that    up   to  in  Lehigh,  Lancaster,  Cambria,  Somer-  In  most  cases  where  disease  existed 

"ear  a  total  of  928  infected  gar-  set,    Clarion    and    Crawford    Counties.  and  illegal  hives  were  found,  the  bee- 

^^  have  been  located  in  75  localities  The  nearly  250  who  received  this  train-  keeper  cooperated  in  burning,  treating, 

^^"^3  counties.     Eradication    surveys  ing  have  been  qualified  to  sit  as  local  or  otherwise  correcting  the  condition. 

-   been  and  will  be  kept  up  annu-  grade     supervisors     for     the     Potato  In  three  counties  all  diseased  colonies 

'i?^bv  the  Department.     The   status  Growers  Association.  and   all   box   and  crossed   comb  hives 

K  the  potato  wart  control  is  shown  in  ^^^^^^    p  a  tt^    ^  a  wit/firoc  7^""^  eliminated  before  the  end  of  the 

wement  issued  by  the  Department  PRICES    PAID    FARMERS  inspection  season. 

%^r^\]ov!S'  IN  PENNSYLVANIA   RISF  ^^  several   other   counties  receiving 

,.Sto  wart  cJisease  was  first  found  ^^i^^^^i^j^  ^4;Lyl^^^^^  fax!nef^  work  U^infr '  h'7  "'"^  J.°"°"-"^ 

Pennsylvania  near  Hazleton  In  the  J;'         nrincinal   aericultural    nrodticts  ^°^^  remains  to  be  done  next  season. 

JIj  1918.    An  intensive  survey  wa^  incrraseT?oTpoinS  S^^^^  T^T^  ^I'^'n"'"  '^  }^"  'r^""^ 

.mediately  ^"^^^^f  ^"^.^^  l^^,*,^i,f;^^  ended    October    15    according    to    the  r?„i,°  i^J^^tn  f h "  °^  'i'''*  T^^' 

Neral  Departments    of    Agriculture,  Pennsylvania   Ppderal-StatP   Pron   Rp-  ^^  comparison  to  the  number  of  bees 

pecia    attention  being   given   to   vll-  Sk  Sr^^ce  of  tS  pTnnLlvaS^^  Sel  ^^^Pected,    than    were    had    since    the 

;^s  and  towns  t^-ughout  our  coa  P^^iSlnToVAgxi^^^^^^  sta?ted'To"u7;' S^""  ''  inspection  was 

lining  districts,    into    which    it    was  *'  "Averaffe  level  of  nrices  received  bv  started  about  ten  years  ago.     This  is 

;r  large   shipments   of   European  ...^^/s'fn    ^e^nkT StlteT tn tid^  JX' ^Se'  soo'nt'a'  f"  T.T  ^^^ 

otatoes  had  been  made  following  the                                  ^                1^^^^    than    a  ^  ^rppt^H    tbT'^p^  h^^  i     i     u^^^^^ 

^ort  crop  season  of  1912.  month   earlier      Prices  of  erains  and  corrected,  the  less  likely  is  it  to  be  a 

'discovery  of  the  potato  wart  disease  ^eranSsreacted  after  fheSspec-  ^^"^^^  °^  infection  to  healthy  colonies. 

.  isolated  dllstricts   of   Pennsyivai^^  tacular  rise  in  early  September  and  by  MORF    POTFNT    €;PRAV<S 

jused  immediate  concern  for  follow-  ^^^^^^^  ^^  ^^^  j^^  ^^^^^  one-third  of  ^Vx/i^  c^V^J^io^i.^^^? 

n?  reasons:                               .           ^  their  gains.  GIVE   SEEDLESS   FRL IT 

1.  While  potato  wart  may  not  spread            ..chickens  and  eggs,  and  dairy  pro-  'TECHNIQUE  of  producing  fruit  from 

.  rapidly  and  freely  as  most  plant  ^^^^^^  however,  made  substantial  sea-  ^  unpolinated       flowers-known       to 

ttseases  do,  yet  It  does  spreaa,  omer-  ^^^^^  advances,  and  held  the  all-com-  scientists  as  parthenocarpy— advanced 

Ise  It  would  not  be   louna   m   tnis  ^odity  index  fairly  close  to  the  Sep-  another  step  when  scientists  of  the  De- 

Prwi;h  wnrt  let  loose  in  Dotato  dis-  Member  figure.     At  97  percent  of  the  partment  of  Agriculture  at  Washington 

2  With  wart  let   oose  in  potato  as  ^^^q^^^  level,  the  mid-October  index  of  found    two    new    growth    substances- 

b/eS'thTo  Jr%Tat"es  woSl'd            Th?  State   Department   of  Agricul-  "nie   experiments  renew   Interest   in 

Tee  resttS tons  Lalnst  thts  st^te  In  f"*-  Harrisburg,  issued  a  commodity  parthenocarpic    fruits,    which    develop 

£  tp^ect  Terns  W^''"™"  P"^.e  comparative  tabie   for  Pennayl-  ^J^^^XZ^'^^rn^Z  V^^IS'Je 

miirf  bP  R  «;prinii<;  hanrilran  to  Ppnn-  vania  as  foUows:  Seed.    Bananas  and  navel  oranges  are 

uld  be  a  serious  handicap  to  Penn-            commodity     umt     Oct.  av.   Oct.  15   Oct.  15  examples  of  parthenocarpic  fruits. 

^Ivanla  growers  and  shippers.                                                     1910.14    1938      1939  Most  of  the  work  with  the  two  new 

l4.  Over  ninety  percent  of  the  Penn-  wheat   Bu.        *.»6        *.o2        ♦.«*  substances   has    been    with    the    holly 

Vlvania  potato   crop    consists    of    SUS-  Corn    .......   Bu.           .75           .69           .03  pj^^^       ^.^^   j^^jjy^   ^^^   ^^^^   ^^^   ^^_ 

^ptible  varieties.    Shiftmg  to  immune  ^^.^^y     uu.         .gg         .so         .54  male   flowers    are    borne    on    separate 

resistant  varieties,  even  if  available.  Bye bu.         .77         .66         .o5  ^^^^^    Berries  develop  only  on  the  fe- 

Duld  mean  seed  certiflcation  and  in-  g;;^\-^^^«»'  '   '  ^l'         f^         [^         '^  male  plant  after  fertilization  by  insect- 

ection  on  a  statewide   basis   which  ^^y    .,.:;;.  Ton      i6.5i        s.eo      io.7o  borne  pollen  from  the  male  plant.    In 

Duld  cost  as  much,  if  not  more,  than  Apples   Bu.           59         .75         .co  the    tests     the    female     plants    were 

e  maintenance  of  a  quarantine.  LT  cattle  *  i!  Cwl.*      6:28        iTo        ITo  sprayed    with    weak   solutions    of    the 

|"With  these  facts  in  mind,  the  policy  y^^j  ^^^^^^^        ^^^^       g  3g        ^  y^J      ^  jq  substances  and  covered  with   glassine 

the  Pennsylvania    Department    of  s-heep    Cwt.      4.88        8.55        s.eo  bags  to  protect  against  pollination. 

riculture  for  the  past  twenty  years  tf^X'' co^s ' ." .' .'  S^ad    itll      ilfo      iiTo  Both  greenhouse   and  outside   holly 

111  show  a  steadfast  effort  to  accom-  Horses   ...'..'.  Head  ic».oo    185.00    121.00  plants   were   sprayed.      Using   an  0.01 

|lsh  the  following  objectives:     1.  To  ifuies    iiead    137.00    i2tf.oo  percent  solution,  the  strongest  of  three 

event  the  spread  of  potato  wart  dis-  ?';;^*^^"»    ••■•  \-^-          {^^        \Y        "24*  solutions  used,  85  to  98  percent  of  the 

ke  from  known  infected  areas  by  a  wnk,-  w." 's." ' ."  Cwt.      1:74        2.05        2:10  flowers  sprayed  set  fruit.    The  naptha- 

p  quarantine;    2.  to  maintain  con-  Milk,  retail  ..  Qt.          .068        .109        .112  lene  acetamide  was  slightly  more  effec- 

fiuous  surveys  of  suspected  and  sus-  gljjf^j^^^ };J-          -^^         -^         ;*?  tive  than  the  napthalene  acetic  acid. 

ptiDle   areas,    and    3.    to     conduct  Eggs" .'.  Doz.     '".292        !843        !290  In  previous  experiments  with  straw- 
Bales  of  the  potato   wart  organism  wooi   *. . .  Lb.          .21          .23         .85  berries,  and  using  indole  butyric  acid 

h  special  emphasis  on  control  and          ,      „,           ^,    ,n<r''"*'i.M'"      12^  as  the  spray,  partial  success  was  had 

Jmate  eradication.  i^^djx^.^i  ^-^  ^^odncu.  JJJ          \^J         ^H  m    growing    a    set   of    parthenocarpic 

[Soil  treatment   for   eradication   of           jruiu    100           98           76  fruit.     The  embryos  did  not  develop, 

ito  wart  has  been  applied   to   all           Meat  animals   100         ii4         118  ^ut  the  hard  seed  coverings  grew  Just 

own  infected    gardens    at    Mooslc,            u.icL.rali'egg;" '     iSS         laf         lie  the   same,    giving    the   parthenocarpic 

cKawanna    County;    Osceola    Mills,           unciasained    100           79          108  fruit  the  appearance  of  normal  berries. 

^arfleld    County;     Newton,     Centre  Prices  farmers  pay  . .     100         121          122  Experiments  will  continue  with  other 

^nty;  Rural  Valley  and  Yatesboro,  *'%X"r    ^'"'''"''""^    .     100         100         101  bruits  and  substances.     Production  of 

^strong  County.  *  wholesale fruits  free  from  seeds  would  be  com- 

[After  nve  years'  checking  of  all  po-                               mercially  desirable  In  some  fruits  such 

plantings   in  these    communities  CTATF  RFF  ITVSPFCTION  as  tomatoes  which  do  not  have  a  hard 

tout  nnding  any  evidence  of  potato  5.  J  ^  I « c   ^w7  A\r  HXji     i  cm  n  seed     covering     about     the     embryo. 

",  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  CLIliAKs     WAY     r%Jt\    IV^-U  Florists  who  make  a  specialty  of  small 

"nsburg,  has  determined   that  the  riAHE  annual  apiary  inspection  serv-  holly  plants  for  Christmas  decorating 

wantine    may    be    safely    removed  X  ice  conducted  by  the  Department  of  might  find  the  expense  warranted  as 

the  areas  affected  at  these  vari-  Agriculture    was    continued    this    year  insurance  of  a  full  set  of  berries. 

P°^°^-  from  the  middle  of  May  to  September  

Ibimiiar  eradication  work  is  under  first.  According  to  the  report  of  the  STALLIONS  HIT  NEW 
^  eighteen  other  quarantined  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry  the  first  work  -Rirr^  OUri  Fnu  CTAT"!? 
is  and  further  removal  of  restric-  comprised  checking  conditions  of  bees  nr^^  KJ  t\  U  rui\  7^  I  JV  I  Kj 
js  will  follow  where  eradication  is  and  apiaries  where  "clean-up"  work)  'T'HE  Stallion  Enrollment  Section, 
^w  successful.  These  results  en-  had  been  directed  last  season  and  *  Division  of  Miscellaneous  Diseases, 
rage  the  hope  that  in  time  we  can  where  no  reports  had  been  received  in-  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry.  Depart- 
ed of  both  potato  wart  and  the  dicating  that  box  hives,  crossed  comb  ment  of  Agriculture,  reports  a  new 
P^antlne."  j^^^g  ^^^^j  diseased  colonies  had  been  record    has    been    established    In    the 

properly  cared  for  number  of  stallions  licensed  to  stand 

^D  SCHOOI     CRAim                 Seven  hundred  and  fifty  visits  of  this  for    public    service    in    Pennsylvania. 

)UAI  IFV    AC   r-«  A^^«c  kind  were  made  in  May  and  June  and  Pour  hundred  and  fifty-three  licenses 

OTATY^               ^   IjKADLK^^  it  was  necessary  to  prosecute  only  two  have  been  issued. 

Ition  1     ^^°^^^s,    shippers,    voca-  beekeepers  for  refusing  to  comply  with  The  above  number  includes  sixteen 

Lhpri    ^^^°°^  ^y^  ^^^  ^arm  labor  instructions  after  having  been  given  a  licenses  issued  to  stand  Jacks  and  this 

L.""f.  nearly   1000   persons   have  second  notice  to  "clean-up."    This  type  number  represents  an  Increase  over  the 

bok  h  li  ^°^^^°  grading  inspection  of   work   was   done   In   Erie,   Warren,  number   of   Jacks   previously   licensed. 

thP  Q     throughout  the  state  this  Forest,   Susquehanna,   Wayne,   Wyom-  The  horse  and  mule  industry  Is  Im- 

e  atate  Department  of  Agricul-  ing   Columbia,  Luzerne,  Monroe,  Bed-  proved  over  the  1938  year.     Men  who 

he<l  u    ^^^"""S  announces.  ford    Fulton,  Juniata,  Perry,  Cumber-  raise  good  colts  now  have  found  that 

thrn^°^^^°  schools"  were   called  land,  Adams,  Dauphin,  Lebanon,  Lan-  It  Is  to  their  advantage  in  that  they 

I  Or,!""sylvania  Cooperative  Po-  caster.  Schuylkill,  Berks,  Lehigh,  Bucks,  are  finding  them  more  profitable  than 

nhfT   ^ociation    and    were  Delaware,   and   Philadelphia   Counties  other  livestock  when  the  time  comes 

ti^  assistance  of  the  Penn-  or  twenty-four  counties  In  all.  to  sell. 
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PENNSYLVANIA  DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE 

Weekly  news  bul 

d  u  jecond-clasa  Matter.  June  23,  1909.  at  the  Post  Office  at  Harrlsburg.  Pa.,  under 
'  John  H.  Light,  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
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LllNRISE  ROUNDUP" 
NEW  AIB  PROGRAM  ON 
AGRICULTURAL  TOPICS 

rOHN  H.  LIGHT,  Secretary  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Department  of  Agri- 
culture, announces  that  a  new  series 
pf  radio  programs-the  first  of  its  type 
fever  rendered  under  the  direct  auspices 
nf  the  Department  of  Agriculture  and 
llesignated  as  the  "Sunrise  Roundup" 
-will  be  on  the  air  from  radio  station 
niP,  Harrisburg,  every  week  day 
norning  at  6:30  o'clock. 
In  addition  to  talks  by  well  known 
Uhorities  on  all  phases  of  agriculture 
nd  kindred  subjects  there  will  be 
riven  each  morning  up-to-the-minute 
parket  reports  and  prices  on  livestock, 
rain,  hay,  etc.  Music,  vocal  and  in- 
lumental,  will  daily  intersperse  the 
pchnical  addresses  and  reports. 
Secretary  Light  inaugurated  this 
tries  of  agricultural  programs  which 
Me  its  initial  bow  to  Pennsylvania 
Rimers  on  Monday,  November  13  by 
Ding  on  the  air  himself.  In  pointing 
ut  the  purpose  of  these  radio  broad- 
bsts,  he  said: 

"To  bring  before   the   farmers   and 
^her  citizens  of  the  State  the  objects 
tid   the    endeavors    of    the     service 
ndered   to   agriculture    and    to    the 
[iblic  at  large  toy  the   Pennsylvania 
epartment  of  Agriculture. 
I'The  department,"    Mr.    Light    con- 
Cued,  "is  largely  one  of  administra- 
|re  functions.    Numerous  laws  passed 
the  legislature  from  time  to  time 
delegated  to  the  department   for 
lorcement.  Through  several  bureaus, 
Imely  Animal   Industry,    Foods    and 
femistry,  Plant  Industry  and  Market- 
^,  the  services  of  the  department  af- 
p  almost  every  man,    woman    and 
Ud  in  Pennsylvania  in  some  form  or 
otlier." 

Bccretary  Light  after  briefly  describ- 
;  the  functions  of  the  various  bureaus 

paily  there   will   be    presented    on 

SUNRISE    ROUNDUP    informa- 

and    news    regarding     all     the 

pus  of  the  Department  of  Agricul- 

the  work  of  the  extension  service 

pile  Pennsylvania    State    CoUege, 

■    ^^^^  institution  cooperates  to  the 

extent  to  carry  on  the  work  of 

Ration  and  information  among  the 

'■^  of  Pennsylvania.     There  will 

'  ^PP^"  on  this  program  the  leaders 

Farm  organizations  who  stand  for 

I'^terest  of  agriculture,  believing  as 

k^^  that  agriculture  is  basic  to  all 

»istry. 

^  are  not  forgetting  that  the  in- 
r  °^  agriculture  are  the  interests 
^e  urban  folks  and  that  in  like 
r "  ^he  interests  of  city  folks  are 
Pterests  of  farmer  folks." 


Harrisburg,  November  16,  1939 


1940  POULTRY  AND  EGG 
STOCKS  TO  TOP  1939 

"l/fARKET  receipts  of  both  dressed 
■i-"*  poultry  and  eggs  are  expected  to 
continue  larger  this  fall  and  winter 
than  last  according  to  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Federal-State  Crop  Reporting 
Service  of  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture, Harrisburg.  Storage  stocks  of 
eggs  and  poultry  are  now  larger  than 
last  year,  and  are  expected  to  be 
above   1939  levels  on  January  1,   1940. 

Some  further  increase,  the  Depart- 
ment points  out,  in  the  number  of  fall 
and  winter  broilers  to  be  raised  in  the 
principal  commercial  broiler-producing 
areas  in  the  East  is  in  prospect  for  the 
coming  fall  and  winter,  according  to 
reports  received  from  representative 
producers.  Despite  the  fact  that  the 
past  season  was  one  of  record  high 
production  and  that  prices  were  com- 
paratively low,  many  commercial  pro- 
ducers were  able  to  realize  some  profit 
in  their  operations.  This  was  possible 
partly  because  of  low  feed  prices  and 
partly  through  efficient  management 
resulting  from  commercial  operations. 

The  Department  issued  a  summary 
as  follows: 

Pennsylvania 
Oct.      Oct.       Oct. 
Items  1939    1938    Aver. 


H«'ns    and    \i 

ullets    per    farm 

flock 

S9 

93 

90 

KpjJTS      produced      per      100 

lavcrs 

29.9 

28.9 

26. i> 

Averapp     m 

d-month      prices 

paid    farmers                 Eggs  c29.0 

34.3 

29.2 

Chickens  clO.9 

17.4 

13.4 

Wheat  c84 

62 

95 

Corn  c63 

59 

75 

A^pr.   price. 

100    lbs.   home- 

mixi'd 

Laying  mash   $1.71 

1.47 

.  .  • 

Scratch  feed   !«1.22 

LCO 

Aver,    price. 

100    lbs.    com- 

mercial 

Layiiig  mash  $2.30 

2.00 

Sept.            Sept. 

Sept. 

1939            1938 

Aver. 

Egg  receipts 

at 

four  leading 

markets 

8.")9,8(»0         763,800 

939. 

400 

Cases            Cases 

Ca«es 

Poultry 

receipts 

32.«92,000    30.008,000 

28,943,000 

lbs.                   lbs. 

11 

•s. 

FEWER  COLD  STORAGE 
APPLES  THAN  IN  1938 

"IITAREJHOUSE  reports  indicate  that 
the  quantities  of  apples  moved 
into  cold  storage  in  Pennsylvania  at 
the  beginning  of  the  present  month, 
according  to  the  State  Department  of 
Agriculture,  was  1,378,000  bushels  as 
compared  with  1,763,000  bushels  on 
the  same  date  in  1938.  Storage  hold- 
ings of  pears  in  Pennsylvania  weie 
29,000  boxes  and  bushel  baskets  com- 
pared with  28,000  for  last  year. 


APPLE  CIDER  MAKERS 
SENT    S.O.S.  FLASH 

THE  Department  of  Agriculture  at 
Harrisburg  through  its  Bureau  of 
Foods  and  Chemistry  today  isssued 
precautions  to  be  observed  by  farmers 
who  propose  to  turn  their  apple  sur- 
plus into  apple  butter,  whether  for 
home  use  or  for  the  public  market,  as 
follows: 

1.  Only  clean,  ripe,  sound,  edible 
fruit  should  be  used. 

2.  Any  other  ingredients  entering 
into  the  product  should  be  clean, 
wholesome,  and  fit  for  human  con- 
sumption. 

3.  Ingredients  foreign  to  normal 
apple  butter  are  prohibited. 


4.  -*!^e»/  shouldvS'^^r^  horoughly 
washed  >k;,oi^fer*Jto^j::0move  any  sand 
or  soil  cliiiglTl^-ttTefeto. 

5.  Apples  should  be  thoroughly 
washed  to  remove  any  residue  of  spray 
materials. 

6.  Every  safeguard  should  be  taken 
to  prevent  bark,  stems,  and  leaves  from 
entering  the  product. 

7.  Cooking  apparatus  should  be 
thoroughly  sterilized. 

8.  Those  engaged  actively  in  the 
manufacture  of  apple  butter  should  be 
clean  about  their  persons  and  clothing. 

9.  The  finished  product  should  be 
placed  in  clean,  sterilized  containers. 

10.  "When  apple  butter  is  to  be 
placed  on  the  public  market,  the  con- 
tainers must  bear  labels  indicating 
truthfully  the  contents  and  the  name 
and  address  of  the  manufacturer 
thereof,  preceded  by  the  words  "manu- 
factured by"  or  followed  by  the  word 
"manufacturer." 

If  these  precautions  are  followed,  it 
was  noted  by  the  Department,  it  will 
insure  to  Pennsylvania  consumers  of 
cider  a  higher  quality  than  is  usual 
and  will  result  in  a  great  financial  re- 
turn to  the  farmer. 


STOP  STRAY  CANINES 
AND  PREVENT  RABIES 
SAY  DOG  LAW  MEN 

IN  Pennsylvania  during  the  last  sev- 
eral  years  Rabies,  according  to  the 
Bureau  of  Animal  Industry  of  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture,  Harrisburg, 
has  occurred  in  about  one  third  of  the 
counties,  and  during  the  last  three 
years,  approximately  fifty  percent  of 
the  cases  have  been  found  in  three- 
tenths  of  one  percent  of  the  area  of 
the  state.  Dogs  infected  with  Rabies 
usually  die  within  five  or  six  days  after 
the  appearance  of  symptoms.  In  case 
of  death  within  a  ten  day  period,  the 
brain  of  the  dog  affected  should  be 
forwarded,  the  Department  states,  for 
examination,  to  the  Pennsylvania  Bu- 
reau of  Animal  Industry  Laboratory, 
Harrisburg,  Pennsylvania,  P.  O.  Box 
403. 

From  January  1,  1939  to  November  1, 
1939,  three  hundred  and  twenty-three 
(323)  positive  cases  of  Rabies  in  ani- 
mals were  reported  as  the  result  of 
examinations  made  at  the  laboratory. 
One  of  the  difBcultles  in  guarding 
against  complications  of  this  disease  Is 
due  to  the  fact  that  many  people  are 
unaware  of  the  danger  that  exists. 

The  chief  disseminator  of  this  dis- 
ease is  the  stray  and  ownerless  dog 
and  those  owners  who  allow  their  dogs 
to  run  at  large.  The  control  of  the 
disease  is  dependent  upon  the  proper 
authority  and  supervision  over  all 
dogs.  There  is  plenty  of  evidence  that 
Rabies  have  been  successfully  con- 
trolled and  eliminated  from  a  number 
of  areas  by  the  proper  execution  of 
police  measures.  These  include  the 
elimination   of   uncontrolled   dogs. 

F^ill  cooperation  from  the  public,  the 
Bureau  emphasizes,  in  keeping  their 
dogs  under  control  at  all  times,  will 
greatly  assist  the  sanitary  police  offic- 
ials in  accomplishing  the  task.  The 
enforcement  of  the  provisions  of  the 
Dog  Law  in  eliminating  stray  dogs  and 
the  laws  for  the  prevention  and  con- 
trol of  Rabies  is  for  the  purpose  of 
protecting  human  healtli  and  safe- 
guarding the  health  and  danger  to 
other  animals,  livestock,  and  poultry. 
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Igoats  Mil 

INCREASING  DEMAND 

-ILKING  goats  in  Pennsylvania 

are  receiving  wide  spreading  at- 

_  tention    from     an     industrial 

L«T)oint  inasmuch  as  there  is  a  rapid- 

Jowlng  demand  for  goats'  milk  for 

lan  consumption  according  to  the 

lureau  of  Animal    Industry    of    the 

tate  Department  of  Agriculture.    The 

epartment  points  out  that  goats'  milk 

especially  valuable  for  infants  and 

ivalids  and  notes   that   due    to   the 

ia!l  amount  of  investment,   limited 

id  inexpensive  quarters  require'^  for 

[aintenance  the  low  cost  of  feeding 

[l!k  goat  herds  are  increasing. 

["Formerly  goats  were  subjected",  the 

epartment  in  a  report  on  the  subject, 

^Id,  "to  considerable  ridicule,  but  to- 

av  they  are  an  important  factor  in 

ie  economic  life   of   many   families. 

oats'  milk  can  be  utilized  for  the  same 

rpose  as  cows'  milk,   and   there   is 

U  little  difference  In   the  nutritive 

foperties  and  the  Bacterial  counts  are 

equent  below  one  thousand  organisms 

ir  cubic  centimeter. 

To  Create  A  Goat  Dairy 
|"Goats'  milk,"  the  report  continues, 
known  as  capric  milk.  There  are 
any  breeds  and  types  of  goats,  but 
le  leading  breeds  in  Pennsylvania  are 
Saanens,  Taggenburgs,  Nubian,  and 
ipines.  The  male  goat  is  called  a 
pck,  and  when  establishing  a  goat 
liry  it  is  very  important  to  select  a 
Dd  dairy  type  of  buck  as  he  is  con- 
lered  half  of  the  herd.  Some  bucks 
hornless  and  are  desired  by  many 
eeders.  The  female  goat  is  called  a 
and  they  should  be  selected  for 
ling  type  and  conformation,  the 
ne  as  for  a  good  dairy  cow.  Goat 
[springs  are  called  Kids,  and  the  act 
I  having  offsprings  is  called  Kidding. 
[Does  are  generally  bred  only  once 
year",  the  report  reads,  "and 
Muled  to  kid  during  the  early 
ing.  The  period  of  gestation  in 
Bs  is  about  152  days  or  less  and  the 
jial  number  of  kids  born  at  one  time 
Iwo  and  sometimes  three.  Goats  are 
Itheir  prime  when  from  four  to  six 
Vs  old  and  young  does  should  not 
[bred  before  they  are  about  one  and 
half  years  old.  The  handling  of 
Jks  is  a  very  important  factor  in  a 
f  dairy,  due  to  the  odor  and  habits, 
it  is  necessary  to  confine  the  buck 
p  separate  barn  so  that  the  strong 
pating  odor   does   not   taint   the 

Feed  Same  As  For  Cows 

feeding  of  goats  is  practically  the 
je  as  for  cows,  the  amount  of  feed 
^"■ed  for  one  cow  will  maintain 
six  or  eight  goats.  Production 
considerably,  depending  on  the 
^  lactors  as  govern  the  production 
^'^'  milk.  A  doe  which  produces 
r  f^^  of  milk  daily  is  considered 

IumT  ''"^'^''  ^°°^'    ^^""^^  ^"^^^^' 
L     .    "^^  lactation  period  gen- 

ths  i     '^'  ^'°"'  ^^°''^  ^^'^  ^  *^" 
L,  ^  ^  ^"^^^'  and  a  good  doe  will 

^  IT  '^^^^  ^°  «^^en  times  her 
^^^Sht  in  milk. 

Jt  1  ^°^^''   "^"^   varies    from 
^c  milk  is  now  available  on 


Harrisburg,  November  23,  1939 
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EGG  LAYING  CONTEST 
MAKES  A  FINE  START 

THE  new  1939-1940  Pennsylvania 
Official  Egg  Laying  Contest  which 
operates  under  the  direction  of  the 
State  Department  of  Agriculture  is 
under  way  with  a  total  of  96  pens 
ready  to  compete  for  honors  that  will 
be  determined  September  next. 

Since  October  1st  the  13  birds  in  each 
of  83  pullet  pens,  which  makes  up  a 
total  of  1,079  birds,  have  produced  27,- 
095  eggs  which  have  an  average  weight 
of  22.4  ounces  per  dozen. 

Of  the  ninety-six  pens,  eighty-three 
are  for  pullets  which  are  divided  into 
seven  breed  classifications.  There  are 
forty-five  Single  Comb  White  Leg- 
horns, nine  New  Hampshires,  ten  Bar- 
red Plymouth  Rocks,  nine  Rhode  Is- 
land Reds,  six  White  Plymouth  Rocks, 
two  White  Wyandottes,  and  two  An- 
conas.  These  birds  are  owned  by 
sixty-eight  specialty  breeders  in  four- 
teen states  including  Pennsylvania. 

The  pullets  entered  in  competition 
are  now  producing  at  the  rate  of  over 
62  percent.  Should  the  management 
be  successful  in  maintaining  this  rate 
of  lay,  it  is  reasonable  to  expect  that 
the  Contest  will  attain  a  rating  equal 
to  or  better  than  third  place  in  the 
United  States  which  it  attained  in 
contest  year  recently  ended. 

the  market.  The  color  of  goats'  milk 
Is  pure  white  due  to  the  small  fat 
globules,  and  the  cream  rises  very 
slowly  and  is  not  practical  to  obtain 
this  way. 

"The  goat  dairy  industry  is  a  coming 
livestock  addition  and  there  is  avail- 
able a  regular  magazine  devoted  to  the 
goat  problems.  In  addition,  the  Am- 
erican Goat  Society  functions  the  same 
as  Cattle  Registry  Associations.  Goats, 
the  Department  report  says,  "are  com- 
paratively free  from  diseases,  but  they 
have  minor  ailments  and  readily 
amenable  to  treatment."  Sixty-five 
herds  consisting  of  three  hundred  pure 
bred  and  five  hundred  grade  goats 
have  been  tested  for  tuberculosis  and 
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1939  GRAPE  CROP  FOR 
U.  S.  2,470,530  TONS 

/^RAPE  crop  for  entire  country  in- 
eluding— 23,200  tons  for  Pennsyl- 
vania— according  to  the  Pennsylvania 
Crop  Reporting  Service  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture,  Harrisburg,  is  es- 
timated to  be  4  percent  smaller  than 
was  estimated  on  October  1  due  chiefly 
to  reduced  prospects  for  California 
wine,  raisin  and  table  grapes. 

"The  grape  harvest  in  the  Erie  Belt 
of  Pennsylvania,"  the  report  continues, 
"is  over,  with  final  outturn  lower  than 
expected  but  quality  above  average  of 
past  few  years.  Sugar  content  was 
high,  but  berry  moth,  which  threatens 
to  be  a  serious  problem,  sharply  re- 
duced grade  in  a  number  of  vineyards, 
and  in  some,  loss  from  dry  rot  was 
heavy.  Pennsylvania's  crop,  according 
to  the  report,  is  approximately  7,000 
tons  more  than  last  year. 

In  California,  wine  grapes  showed 
a  further  decline  during  October  as  a 
result  of  high  temperatures  of  late 
September.  Harvest  of  table  crops,  ex- 
cept for  the  Emperor  variety,  was  prac- 
tically complete  on  November  1.  Raisin 
grapes  remaining  for  harvest  consist 
mainly  of  Muscats  which  are  being 
delivered  to  wineries. 

Estimated  production  in  New  York 
and  Ohio  is  slightly  larger  than  was 
reported  on  October  1,  while  that  in 
Pennsylvania  turned  out  slightly 
smaller.  In  Missouri,  prospects  con- 
tinued to  decline  as  a  result  of  high 
temperatures  during  the  late  summer, 
and  the  Michigan  crop  was  reduced 
somewhat  by  the  freeze  of  early  Oc- 
tober. The  total  estimated  volume  of 
the  grape  crop  for  this  year  in  entire 
country    is   2,470,530    tons,    the   report 


shows. 


INCUBATOR  TURKEYS 
TOP  NEST-HATCHED 

TURKEY  producers  are  depending 
more  on  commercial  hatcheries 
and  less  on  home  hatching  of  turkey 
eggs.  This  tendency  is  reflected  in  re- 
ports to  the  State  Department  of  Ag- 
riculture which  indicates  an  increase 
of  52  percent  in  commercial  hatchings 
this  year  over  those  of  last  year  as 
compared  with  a  22  percent  increase 
in  the  number  of  turkeys  raised. 

Production  of  turkey  eggs  for  hatch- 
ing is  also  becoming  specialized.  TTiis 
makes  it  possible  for  more  attention 
to  be  given  to  turkey  improvement 
through  selective  breeding  than  could 
be  given  by  the  turkey  grower  inter- 
ested only  in  feeding  flocks  for  market. 

very  little  tuberculosis  has  been  found. 
Also,  forty-two  herds  consisting  of 
four  hundred  and  fifty-eight  goats  are 
under  supervision  for  Bangs  disease. 


Pennsylvania  Oflficial  Egg  Laying  Counts  10  High 

Pens  to  November  1,  1939 


Owner  State 

Bun's    Poultry    Farm    .  Ponnsylvaiiia       .... 

Norman    W.   Amidon    .  .  Connoctiont       

R.    H.    narteaux     P.-iinKvlvatiia       .... 

J.   J.    Warrrn    MassafhuscttH      .... 

Guy    A.    Leadi'f Pennsylvania       .... 

Hubbard     Farms     N<-w     Hampshire     .  . 

Bryan   J.    Snell    Pi-nnrylvania       .... 

Foroman    Poultry    Farm  TVfiV-hipan      

Kalorok    Farms     M-issarliusotts     W.P.R. 

Crooks     Farm     MaKHachuaotts     U.I.R. 


Breed 
S'.C.W.L. 
B.P.R.      . 
N.H.     ... 
IM.B.     .  . 
S.O.W.L. 
y.H.       .  . 
S.C.W.L. 
SC.W.L. 


Points 

Eggs 

Rank 

to  Date 

to  Date 

1 

826.40 

885 

2 

322.00 

837 

8 

817.50 

824 

4 

812.2.'> 

810 

5 

808.  4. "i 

887 

0 

803.90 

384 

7 

299.85 

311 

8 

290.25 

808 

9 

289.00 

292 

10 

286.50 

804 

Production  Summary  to  November  1,  1936-1939 

Percent  Average  Pointt  Average  Eggi  Average  Egg  Wt. 

Year                                                                           Production  Per  Bird             Per  Bird          Or.  Per  Doi. 

1939.  all    13  birds 59.05  Ifi.r.fl                     18.81                     22.2 

1938.  all    13   birds    40.08  18.17 

1937,    10    hicrhost   birds    Sl-SS  14.58 

1936.    10   hiffhost  birds    60.00  16.74 


14.29 

22.4 

16.08 

22.1 

18.60 

22.0 

PENNSYLVANIA  FARM  SHOW— HARRISBURG— JANUARY  15-19,  1940 
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,F\NSYLVANIA  AND 

iTHER  FALL   CROP 
JhaPE  AND  TREND 

HE  State  Department  of  Agricul- 
„,rp    announces     that     December 
Ld  Pennsylvania's  1939   truck  crop 
hTrvest  practically  over.     And  in  re- 
!  d  to  certain  Pennsylvania    grown 
^tables,  reports   that   the   peak   of 
h    beet  crop  has   been   passed   but 
onv  beets  remain  to  be  dug;  that  the 
llr  harvest  in  the  Bucks-Philadel- 
thia"  counties   area   was    finished    by 
November  15  and  movement  was  un- 
Lally  heavy  owing  to   the   Thanks- 
tiving   Day    Market,    and    that    the 
Lnach  crop  in  the  state  will  be  avail- 
bl°  until  December  first;  that  carrots 
,a^^  been  placed  in  pit   storage   for 
'.jljeting  during  winter  months  are  of 
J"h  quality.    Some  carrots  remain  to 
iJdug;  a  few  car  lots  of  spinach  have 
le-n  moving  out  of  this  state  and  light 
ipplies  will  be  available  until  the  end 
this  month. 
Regarding  crop  conditions   in  other 
ictions   of   the    country    the    report 
iads:  "Shipments  from  the  new  beet 
■op  m  Texas  began  in   carload  lots 
luring  the  week  of  November  5-11. 

Cabbage 
"Cabbage  shipments  by  rail  from  the 
,te  northern  states  during  the  week 
November   12-18   totaled    330    cars 
impared  with  316  cars  moved  from 
[ovember  5-11.     New    Crop    cabbage 
igan  moving  in  South  Carolina  and 
firglnia  early  in  November.     A  sharp 
icrease  in  movement  is  expected  by 
le  25th  of  the  month.    The  supply  of 
ibbage  in  the  Norfolk  district  of  Vir- 
ia  Is  small.     From  Florida   a  few 
irloads  began  moving  December  first. 
Iar\'esting  has  begun   in   the   Lower 
■alley  of  Texas.    California  will  have 
iavy  supplies  during  the  last  half  of 
le  month. 

Carrots 

I  "Late-crop  carrots  in  the  northern 
ates  continue  to  move  by  rail  about 
'  cars  per  week.  There  is  also  a  con- 
derable  movement  by  truck.  Ship- 
kents  of  new-crop  carrots  from  Call- 
pla  during  the  week  of  November 
[•18  totaled  244  cars  compared  with 
M  cars  for  corresponding  week  1938. 
pt  solid  car  of  carrots  was  shipped 
^m  Texas  last  week. 

Celery 

"Celery  supplies  coming  by  rail  from 

M  late  northern   States   during   the 

f  k  of  November  12-18  were  slightly 

Nler  than  those  of   the   preceding 

p.  116  cars  compared  with  124  cars 

-^  '  ek  of  November  5-11.  Shipping 

r'"^  was  over   in   Washington    by 

pie  of  November.    Fall  and  winter 

I P  in  California  will  move  in  con- 

^jrable  volume  during  late  November 

^    early  December    and    shipments 

W     •h'^^ri"^^^^   a   faiily   high    level 

^  ie  riS    .^^^^'  <^^"adalupe,   and   San 

sre  5  Q  "'^'^  ^"  loading  cars.     There 

■18  nnnf^^^  ^ovea  by  rail  November 

ivern^P^''^  with  522  the  week  of 

into  4\,  Harvest  in  the  Sacra- 

-o«  «  '^°a^uin   Delta    is    in   full 
■'^s  now. 
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"Most  plantings  of  celery  have  been 
made  with  the  intention  of  having 
harvest  completed  prior  to  the  middle 
of  January,  and  many  plantings  are 
ahead  of  schedule. 

Spinach 

"A  few  cars  of  late  crop  spinach  are 
still  moving  out  of  Maryland,  Missouri, 
and  Washington.  In  Arkansas  the 
crop  is  late." 


ORIGIN  OF  SHEEP 
REMOTE  BUT  KNOWN 
15,000   YEARS   B.  C. 

DOMESTICATION  of  sheep  is  so  re- 
mote that  their  origin  cannot  be 
definitely  established.  Long  before 
tradition,  or  record,  sheep  seemed  to 
have  been  adopted  to  man's  intimate 
use.  Of  all  the  wild  animals  sheep 
were  perhaps  the  easiest  to  be  ad- 
justed to  man's  use  and  care.  They 
were  readily  captured  in  the  wild  state. 
Due  to  their  docile  temperament  and 
habit  of  making  annual  migrations, 
they  were  not  tamed  as  individual  ani- 
mals but  as  complete  herds;  while  the 
horse  and  dog  and  cattle  were  tamed 
as  individual  animals. 

Primitive  man  first  followed  sheep  in 
their  migrations  because  they  provided 
a  ready  source  of  food  and  primitive 
clothing.  Since  man  found  it  to  his 
advantage  to  protect  and  care  for  the 
migratory  sheep,  tame  sheep  were 
under  man's  supervision  and  care  at 
least  12  to  15  thousand  years  B.  C. 
They  are  now  so  modified  and  dis- 
tributed that  evidence  of  their  con- 
nection or  association  with  wild  spe- 
cies has  been  lost. 

However,  in  the  case  of  the  Asiatic 
breeds,  especially  the  fur-bearing  and 
carpet  wool  breeds,  there  is  a  strong 
possibility  that  the  massive  Tibetan 
ar!9:ali  may  have  had  an  important  in- 
fluence. "The  Rocky  Mountain  bighorn 
has  not  influenced  the  formation  and 
cultivation  of  domestic  needs.  Au- 
thentic records  of  its  crossing  v/ith  do- 
mestic sheep  are  rather  scattered  but 
it  seems  to  be  closely  related  to  pro- 
duce hybrid  offspring.  Their  fertility 
h?s  never  been  proved. 

Wool  Versus  Mutton 
The  sheep  of  today  under  domesti- 
cation play  an  important  part  in  the 
life  of  man  in  general  from  the  stand- 
point of  food  and  of  v;ool  for  the 
manufacture  of  clothing  and  other 
products.  Variations  in  wool  value  ex- 
plain in  a  large  measure  the  increases 


and  decreases  in  number  of  farm  sheep 
in  the  past  fifty  years.  At  the  present 
time  many  former  raisers  of  sheep  who 
breed  altogether  for  wool  are  giving 
more  attention  to  mutton,  and  most 
of  the  new  flocks  being  established  are 
of  some  of  the  mutton  breeds.  The 
choice  of  the  breed  is  not  the  most 
important  question.  Any  breed  is  far 
superior  to  no  breed. 

Success  of  sheep  raising  can  best  be 
carried  out  and  be  more  advantageous 
to  sheep  owners  if  a  number  of  the 
sheep  farmers  in  a  community  adopt 
a  common  plan  of  sheep  raising  and 
u.':e  rams  of  the  same  type,  if  not  of 
the  same  breed.  Under  this  plan, 
owners  of  small  flocks  have  the  ad- 
vantage of  improving  the  quality  of 
their  sheep  most  economically. 

United   States  Breeds 

There  are  thirty  breeds  of  improved 
sheep  that  have  been  brought  to  fixed 
types  as  adapted  to  the  needs  of  their 
native  homes.  In  the  United  States 
there  are  twelve  well  established  breeds 
with  others  gradually  gaining  popu- 
larity. The  medium  wool  class  in- 
cludes: Southdowns,  Hampshires, 
Shropshires,  Oxfords,  Dorsets,  Chev- 
iots, Suffolks,  and  Tunis. 

The  long  wool  class  includes  the 
Cotswold,  Leicester,  and  Lincoln  breeds, 
and  the  Romney  Marsh,  which  is  not 
as  well  known  in  America  as  the 
others. 

The  fine  wool  class  includes  the 
American  Merino  and  the  Rambouil- 
let.  The  various  strains  of  Merinos 
formerly  known  by  numerous  names 
are  now  grouped  into  three  types,  A, 
B,  and  C. 

From  the  health  standpoint,  prob- 
ably the  greatest  medical  trouble  with 
sheep  is  intestinal  parasites,  scabies, 
climatic  and  infectious  diseases.  Sheep 
owners  in  densely  populated  sections 
of  the  country  are  required  to  exercise 
vigilant  supervision  in  order  that  their 
sheep  are  not  mutilated  or  killed  by 
stray  dogs. 


FARM  PRODUCT  PRICES 
RISE  IN  NOVEMBER 

PENNSYLVANIA  farmers  were  paid 
better  prices  for  principal  agricul- 
tural products  during  the  month  ended 
November  15,  1939,  when,  according 
to  the  State  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture, Harrisbiurg,  the  index  of  Penn- 
sylvania prices  increased  4  points  over 
that  of  the  previous  month. 

Following  table,  issued  by  the  de- 
partment, shows  the  comparative  in- 
crease of  the  prices  paid  to  Pennsyl- 
vania farmers  against  the  prices  cur- 
rent in  the  United  States  for  agriciQ- 
tural  products. 

Pennsylvania  U.    S. 

Nov.  av  Nov.  1 5  Nov.  1 5 

Products                1910-14       1P39  1989 

Whpat  per  bu $        .95        $.87  $.731 

Corn    per    bu 69           .60  .468 

Oats    per    bu 40           .40  .321 

Barley   per  bu 67          .66  .422 

Hve    per    bu 77           .65  .446 

lluckwheat    per   bu.    .  .           .69           .62  .624 

Potatoes   per    bu .67           .90  .692 

Hay    per    ton    15.78      10.80  7.51 

yuppies    per    bu .64           .60  .62 

If.ogs    per    100    Ib.s.    ..         7.94        6.90  5.87 
Beef    cattle    per 

100     lbs 6.20        7.70  6.89 

Vnal    calves    per 

100    lbs 8.30      10.20  8.64 

Sheep   per   100    lbs.    ..         4.76        3.55  8.83 

Liimbs    per    100    lbs.    .         6.22        8.10  7.48 

Milk  cows  per  head    .  .      54.40      77.00  59.20 

Horses    per    head     107.20   120.00  77.60 

Mules   per   head 129.00  96.60 

Chickens   per    lb 126        .103  .124 

Turkeys    per    lb 180        .24  .160 

Milk   vvholefalc, 

per    TOO    lbs 1.80         2.25  1.99 

Milk   retail,  per  qt.    ..           .0«5        .113  .inS 

nutter    per    lb 33          .30  .?73 

P'ltterfat    per    lb 29  .281 

ETirs    per    dnz 842        .315  .2-^8 

Wool    per    lb 22          .83  .276 
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